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ForaNew National Those who live outside of 
Holtday New England may not have 
heard of a comparatively new institution in that 
region called Old Home Week, which there is an 
apparent effort on foot to make into a sort of 
a national féstival or holiday. We cannot do 
better than quote the following editorial from the 
New York Independent at length upon this in- 
teresting topic: 

The sons of the East have planted the West, and 
done the pioneering. Families are strung out clear 
across the continent. It is a rare case where a 
family remains together for two generations. The 
consequence is that “All Kansas is homesick. We 
love our beautiful valleys, but we long once more 
to hear the brooks running and jumping down 
the hills of the old mother States.” The whole cen- 
tury has been given to pushing forward. Why not 
inaugurate the new century with a looking back- 
ward, and a re-establishment of the home-making 
spirit? The Louisiana Purchase was made in 1803; 
it was accountable for the emptying out of our New 
England nests. Jefferson said it would take a 
thousand years to settle from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific; but we have done it inside 
of ong hundred years. We put New England on 
wheels, and rolled it westward till we reached the 
ocean. Such energy expended for another hundred 
years would break us up physically, if it did not 
exhaust us morally. It has cost us a good deal 
besides hard work. It has sacrificed the home in- 
stinct, and it has nearly emptied the nation’s cradle. 
Yet the prairies and the plains, and even the foot- 
hills and the Pacific slope, have nothing so loving, 
so gracious, so entreating, and so satisfying as the 
hills and brooks and ponds of Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire. Have they yet 
created a Thoreau, an Emerson and a Hawthorne? 
Inspirations are not explainable. They do not 
come around under the Rule of Three. Governor 
Rollins’ proclamation of a Home Week was a 
genuine inspiration. It came out of the heart of 
events. It was a natural summing up of the cen- 
tury. It was the cry of New England for her 
children; it was quite as much the voice of her 
children in Colorado and California. We must 


get together again, it said. The home tie must not 
be severed forever; the home must not be broken 
up. What are these railroads for? What have we 
been doing through the nineteenth century with 
our inventions? Only getting ready to go home 
more easily. The proclamation was hardly printed 
before the response came; heartily, unanimously, 
from a thousand Western homes. Last year a 
large numbers of towns, especially in New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, held the Home Week holi- 
day. This year the idea has caught everywhere. 
Woodstock celebrated with Governor Rollins pres- 
ent; while Andover has built a huge bonfire, as a 
beacon light to the wanderers, on old Kearsage. 
It is said that next year nearly every town and 
village in New England will have taken up with the 
idea. Hospitality will rule; a welcome of the 
whole-soul of the East will go out to the children 
of the West, to come back and be happy, and make 
others happy. The spirit is good; the conception 
is ennobling. It demonstrates the real unity of the 
nation; the reality of the republic as one people, a 
family. It shows also how truly New England life 
has flowed through all the Western States, and 
worked through all their institutions. 


The death of John Sherman 
recalls to a writer in the 
Evening Post an incident of his early career not 
usually brought out in his biographies. It is in- 
teresting both as a contribution to history and 
to the peculiar and inexplicable ways that books 
may sometimes act. The writer says: 

How many men can remember the excitement 
over a little book called The Impending Crisis of 
the South, by Hinton R. Helper, of North Caro- 
lina? It was in 1857 that this modest volume ap- 
peared. It was merely a collection of statistics 
going to show that the South was falling behind 
the North in population, wealth, and general pro- 
gress. The author attributed the backwardness of 
the South in these particulars to her system of 
slave labor; and he pointed out an impending crisis 
after a few years’ continuance of the two systems 
side by side. The North would become the pre- 
ponderant force in the Union, both industrially and 
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politically, and as the years rolled on the South 
would have to take a lower and lower place. There 
was nothing in the book that could be called new. 
It was a mere grouping together of statistics al- 
ready well known. In fact, the book fell dead from 
the press, and would have remained so had not 
the author sought and obtained signatures of a 
number of prominent men in the North to a cir- 
cular recommending it to the public. Among the 
signatures was that of John Sherman, who was 
then serving his second term in Congress. Mr. 
Sherman had signed the circular as an act of kind- 
ness without reading the book, and because others 
had done so. There was no reason why he should 
or should not sign it. He had entirely forgotten 
the circumstances when, in 1859, he received the 
nominaticn of the Republican caucus for the 
Speakership of the House. At first it was sup- 
posed that he would be elected, although the Re- 
publicans lacked a few votes of a majority, but 
suddenly the announcement was made that he had 
recommended to public favor an incendiary aboli- 
tion document called Helper’s Impending Crisis. 
The excitement was tremendous. Immediately 
everybody wanted a copy of the book. The sale 
exceeded the wildest dreams of author and pub- 
lisher. The more it was read, the less reason was 
discovered why Mr. Sherman should not sign the 
circular, yet the voting in the House was not de- 
termined by the views of the members, but by the 
noise and clamor outside. It was not determined 
by those who had read the book, but by those who 
had not even seen it. The word Abolition was 
stamped upon it in the public mind and upon 
Mr. Sherman in consequence, and he found it 
necessary to withdraw from the contest. Mr. 
Pennington, of Delaware, was elected Speaker. 





The industrial situation of 
Cuba is of especial interest 
just now as it is the best exponent of the effort 
to reconstruct the country upon new lines. Two 
elections have already passed off peaceably, and 
the country is settling down to its proper labor. 
Governor General Wood gives a succinct outline 
of the new Cuba in a recent number of Collier’s 
Weekly, from which we append the following de- 
scription of the commercial and agricultural con- 
ditions as they now are. He says: 


With the exception of one or two districts, Cuba 
may be said to be fairly well reconstructed agricul- 
turally and on the high road to prosperity. The 
tobacco crop last year was very large, one of the 
largest in the history of the island, and this year’s 
crop will equal if not exceed it. The sugar crop in 
the present year will be in the neighborhood of 
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550,000 tons, and if the present price of sugar con- 
tinues the amount of money realized will equal 
that received from the great crops of years gone 
by. The cultivation of coffee is being resumed in 
the eastern provinces, as is also the extensive cul- 
tivation of cocoa. Mining industries, especially in 
the two eastern provinces, are rapidly developing. 
This section of Cuba has an unlimited supply of 
very high-grade iron ore, as well as large quantities 
of copper and oxide of manganese; also there are 
deposits of zinc and a low grade of asbestos. In 
the province of Santiago there is still an enormous 
amount of very valuable timber. 

The commerce of the island is growing, as-shown 
by the import duties. There is a great demand 
for labor from one end of Cuba to the other. 
Large plantations are being reconstructed, some of 
them costing $1,500,000 for machinery and equip- 
ment alone. Land in the eastern provinces is 
cheap, and of the best possible quality. When it is 
remembered that probably not over 10 per cent. of 
Cuba was ever under cultivation at one time, the 
possibilities of its future development can be ap- 
preciated. Credit is good throughout the island, 
but investment by outside capital is slow on ac- 
count of the political uncertainty of the future. 

I know of no land where young men of moderate 
capital and industry have a better chance than in 
Cuba. The possibilities in the way of fruit grow- 
ing have never been even appreciated. Oranges 
of the finest flavor grow in the greatest abundance, 
and without any care. With proper cultivation the 
possibilities in this line are apparently limitless. 
Frosts are unknown, and there is a_ sufficient 
amount of rainfall to do away with need of irriga- 
tion. What is said of oranges is probably true of 
lemons and olives. Potatoes, onions, and all kinds 
of garden truck grow with the greatest rapidity and 
in great abundance. The raising of cattle dnd 
horses can also be conducted very profitably in the 
island. The grazing is excellent, the grass being 
always in condition from one year’s end to the 
other. Many important enterprises are under con- 
sideration. Immigrants are pouring into the isl- 
and, especially from Spain. These immigrants 
are mostly from the northern provinces, and are 
a hardy, industrious race of people and will make 
good citizens. As to the climatic conditions exist- 
ing in Cuba, it may be safely said that one can live 
there with as much comfort as in any of our South- 
ern States, and it is believed that as the recon- 
struction and development of the island progress 
the prevalent diseases will largely disappear. Yel- 
low fever, of which so much is said, is not, after 
all, so much to be feared as is popularly supposed, 
and we have every reason to hope that in a few 
years, with careful attention to sanitation, and care- 
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ful isolation of the diseased, that Cuba can be 
made as safe for the European as Jamaica is to- 
day. It cannot be stamped out at once, nor is its 
removal the work of a single year. The presence 
of yellow fever this year in Cuba, and especially in 
Havana, is due almost entirely to the number of 
Spanish immigrants who are arriving on every 
steamer, nearly all of them being non-immunes. 


The Hall of Fame has com- 
mended itself generally to the 
American people, and apparently the idea of an 
American temple similar in scope to London’s 
Westminster Abbey has certainly interested the 
country at large. Opinions about it have been 
various, and some fault has been found with the 
failure of the first balloting to include in the lists 
the names of popular favorites like Cooper, Poe, 
Bryant and others. A specimen criticism against 
the enterprise in general appears in the Independ- 
ent, but as a rule the idea has met with a generous 
reception. The Independent article, by Rebecca 
Harding Davis scouts the idea of submitting 
everything to the test of a plebiscite. The writer 
says: 

The voting habit is a chronic disease now among 
Americans. We only used the ballot at first to 
choose our rulers when we threw off the yoke of 
King George, but now we appeal to it to settle 
every possible question, from that of oredestination 
and the damnation of unbaptized infants down to 
which is the prettiest girl at a church fair. For 
us the plebiscite is the voice of God—it cannot err. 


The Hall of Fame. 


A further criticism which she makes is that, 
no matter how carefully the judges may be chosen 
from the living, they are incapable of conferring 
fame upon the dead. In this respect the name 
chosen is at fault and not the idea, while with 
regard to the efficacy of the popular vote, it cer- 
tainly is the only method available in a country 
where no single individual and no constituted 
body could possibly select names to be thus 
memorialized. The matter really reduces itself 
to the question whether a memorial of this kind 
is either appropriate or desirable. On this side 
we give, as in its favor, the following brief quota- 
tion from the New York Tribune: 


The first balloting of the committee of one hun- 
dred judges, or perhaps more properly electors, was 
canvassed last week, with results which can be re- 
varded not otherwise than as highly satisfactory. 
It was within the power of the committee to pre- 
sent fifty names for immediate inscription, and 
there was much expectation that the full number 
would be presented, if not, indeed, more. On the 
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contrary, in its conservatism and deliberation of 
judgment, the committee has offered only thirty 
names. That in itself is gratifying. Still more so 
is it that its choices are such as spontaneously com- 
mend themselves to what Tennyson felicitously 
called “the common sense of most,” if,not indeed 
of all. Beyond doubt there are other names 
well worthy of inclusion which have failed to re- 
ceive the necessary number of ballots. But that is 
immaterial, because there are to be other ballot- 
ings in future years, until all the tablets are filled 
with names. What is material, and what is most 
satisfactory—and indeed what is the best vindica- 
tion of the whole enterprise—is that no unfit name 
has been chosen. Men will want to add others; 
they will never want to erase any of these. We 
have already printed the list of selected names, but 
it is fitting to reproduce it here: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Robert Fulton, Washington Irving, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Samuel Finley Breese Morse, David Glas- 
coe Farragut, Henry Clay, George Peabody, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Robert Edward Lee, Peter 
Cooper, Horace Mann, Eli Whitney, Henry Ward 
Beecher, James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, 
William Ellery Channing, John James Audubon, 
Elias Howe, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray. 

There is not a name there that is not a house- 
hold word among all intelligent Americans, and 
that is not known and honored throughout the 
civilized world. We should be sorry to think there 
was a schoolboy above the primary grade in all the 
land who could not offhand identify each and tell 
its title to fame. And when at last, in the due 
process of years, the roll is swelled to its full num- 
ber we have no doubt that the same will be truly 
said of it all. Perhaps even then it will be incom- 
plete. The United States is not so poor in great 
names that even so long a list will include them 
all. But it will Le more nearly complete than any 
other such national roll of fame existing in the 
world. England’s great Abbey is the tomb of many 
of her illustrious sons. But it also shelters the 
dust of many obscure and unworthy ones, while 
many of the very greatest lie elsewhere. The 
French Academy enrolls a large majority of the 
foremost intellectual leaders of the nation, but 
some of its chairs have been filled by nonentities 
and some of the greatest names have remained 
outside the Forty. Far more representative and at 
once more exclusive and more comprehensive will 
be this Hall of Fame. If it has not a place for 
every great name, it will at least have a great name 
for every place. 
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At a time when the results 
of the national census are be- 
ing made public statistics become quite common. 
The first and most important facts, those which 
are earliest quoted to illustrate the marvelous 
growth of. localities, are the tables relating to the 
size of cities. If we take our largest centres 
of population, the rate of growth seems little 
short of phenomenal. New York City by its en- 
largements attains a population of three and a half 
millions, only a little short of that of London. 
Aside, however, from its growth by amalgama- 
tion, this entire district shows an increase of 37.9 
per cent. over its population of ten years ago. 
Chicago again has increased to a million and a 
half, and shows an increase of 54.44 per cent.; 
Philadelphia, with a population of 1,293,697, oc- 
cupies the third place, with an increase of 23.57 
per cent.; St. Louis is fourth, with an increase 
of 25.07, and so on through the list. A writer 
in the Baltimore Herald, who has sifted the vari- 
ous standings of cities, finds that the greatest 
gains are made by the seaports and industrial 
towns. He says: 

Nearly all the cities of 25,000 inhabitants and up- 
ward which are credited with a gain of at least 
40 per cent. during the past ten years have ex- 
tensive manufacturing or shipping interests. In 
the case of some, like Duluth, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, the two factors have combined to promote 
expansion. Strictly local causes are responsible 
for extraordinary gains here and there, Atlantic 
City being a conspicuous illustration; but in the 
main, industrial operations are the foundation and 
the chief stimulus to urban growth. Among the 
cities to be included in the list of municipalities dis- 
tinguished for remarkable prosperity are Indian- 
apolis, with 60.44 per cent. increase; Toledo, 81.88 
per cent.; Columbus, 42.44; Worcester, Mass., 39.89; 
Fall River, 40.85; Grand Rapids, 45.27; Hartford, 
Conn., 50.01; Bridgeport, Conn., 45.29; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., 53.30; Akron, O., 54.81; McKeesport, 
61.85; Bayonne, N. J., 71.92; Cedar Rapids, Mich., 
42.38. Although the increase in the total popula- 
tion of the New England States is small, the manu- 
facturing towns, as the census tables prove, flourish 
not less than the cities in any other part of the 
country, some of the heaviest gains being credited 
to the cotton mill centres in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Still more impressive 
does the demonstration become when the statistics 
for such Southern cities as Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Little Rock, Ark., are taken up, 
where the gains have been 46.75, 38.67 and 48.05 
per cent., respectively. The general conditions in 
the South are not favorable to the growth of large 
Only in places where the new spirit, 
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diffused by industrialism, has had an opportunity 
to manifest itself, as in the smelting and coal re- 
gion of Alabama, do the towns rival Northern 
cities in expansion. Richmond and Nashville have 
the advantage of excellent locations, for example, 
but they remain untouched by the invigorating in- 
fluence which factories exert, and, as a conse- 
quence, they stand almost at the foot of the roster, 
with gains of only 4.50 and 6.17 per cent., re- 
spectively. Next to manufacture the most impor- 
tant factor in the advance of cities is the export 
trade. All the seaports in a positon to profit by 
the movement of goods abroad, or which serve 
as gateways for the imports, are well up in the 
front line of urban progress. Chicago, with a gain 
of 54.43 per cent.; Portland, with 94.95 per cent.; 
Duluth; with 59.98 per cent.; Jacksonville, Fla., 
with 65.28 per cent.; Norfolk, with 33.70 per cent.; 
Mobile, with 23.99 per cent., and Galveston, with 
29.51 per cent., are examples which bear out this 
assumption. The exhibit proves conclusively that 
manufacturers are well-nigh indispensable to the 
life of cities unless the latter are so situated that 
the commerce of rich sections of the country must 
pass through them. 


Position of the United The questions raised by cen- 
States sus statistics are after all 
somewhat larger than those treated in the article 
just quoted. Sir Robert Giffen, for many years 
the chief statistician of the British Board of 
Trade, summarized recently the _ statistical 
changes of the century in an address delivered 
in Manchester, in which he stated the population 
of Europe and of nations of European origin like 
the United States had risen during the century 
from 150 to 500 millions. For centuries the 
growth of Europe was retarded by wars, pesti- 
lence and other checks to population, when all 
at once in a single century this sudden multiplica- 
tion of numbers occurs. He drew the follow- 
ing interesting conclusions from these facts: 


“It would probably not be far short of the mark 
to say that while the millions of the advanced 
portion of the human race have increased in num- 
bers as described, each unit, on the average, is two 
or three times better off than the corresponding 
unit at the beginning of the period. Again, the 
development is for the most part not uniform 
among the European populations. It is most 
marked in the Anglo-American section. The in- 
crease here is from a population of not more than 
about 20,000,000, which was the population of the 
United States and the United Kingdom together 
a hundred years ago, to a population of not less 
than 130,000,000 at the present time. If we con- 
sider that an empire like that of Britain had its 














strength rather diminished than increased by the 
possession of territories like India, then the United 
States, having a larger European population than 
that of the British Empire, might be considered the 
most powerful State in the world as far as popula- 
tion and resources were concerned. No doubt 
Russia had a much larger population, but the in- 
feriority of the units was so great that the pre- 
eminence of the United States was not in question. 

“Germany, Russia and the United Kingdom had 
all grown, while France and Australia had by com- 
parison remained stationary, so that now the great 
world Powers were four only—the United States, 
Britain, Russia and Germany, with France a doubt- 
ful fifth. The extent of the revolution that had 
taken place in a century was evident, and obviously 
accounted for much that was going on in inter- 
national politics. If the forces now in existence 
continue to operate as they have done in the past 
century for only a few more generations, the close 
of the coming century must witness a further trans- 
formation, whose beginnings would be apparent in 
the lifetime of some among us. It was a reason- 
able probability that unless some great internal 
change should take place in the ideas and conduct 
of the European races themselves the population 
of 500,000,000 would in another century become one 
of 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000. The black and yel- 
low races still remaining, as far as one could see, 
comparatively stationary, this would make a great- 
ly changed world. The yellow peril, for instance, 
of which we heard so much, would have vanished, 
because the yellow races themselves would be so 
much outnumbered. What would be the 400,000,- 
ooo of China compared with 1,500,0C0,000 or 2,000,- 
000,000 of European race? Further progress must 
also be made in the redistribution of power among 
European nations. International politics would be 
more and more limited to the affairs of what were 
already the four great Powers—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Russia. The 
most serious problem would of course be whether 
the dilemma stated by Malthus and hitherto put 
aside by the occupation of new lands, would at 
length become an urgently practical question. It 
was impossible not to wonder which of the two 
forces—the growth of population and the increase 
of the needs of the growing population on the one 
side, and the growth of invention and mechanical 
power in supplying human wants on the other side 
would gain as time went on.” 


As the new century opens 
some idea of the possibilities 
of travel in the future may be gained by a con- 
sideration of what the present has developed. 
One hundred years ago the stage coach was the 
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fastest method of travel, and it probably attained 
a speed of from five to eight miles an hour. Since 
the invention of steam the railroad has slowly 
forged ahead in the matter of speed until San 
Francisco is brought within less than four days 
of New York, and Chicago, which was not so 
many years ago thought of as the heart of the 
great West, is only eighteen hours distant from 
the metropolis. The steam engine has made this 
marvelous transformation, and although it may 
not be the means by which that progress is car- 
ried further, the accomplishment shows what may 
be expected during the one hundred years to 
come. It seems to be generally conceded that the 
steam engine has now reached its highest effi- 
ciency. As the year closes, this is the situation as 
briefly outlined by the Scientific American from 
an article in the London Times: 

Under a table of the fastest railroad speeds, 
from start to stop, this country heads the list with 
four notable trains which are run on the Philadel- 
phia and Reading and Pennsylvania Railroads, from 
Camden to Atlantic City. The two Philadelphia 
and Reading trains cover the distance of 55% miles 
at the rate of 66.6 miles an hour, while the two 
Pennsylvania Railroads run between the same 
points a distance of 59 miles at the rate of 64.3 
miles an hour. Following these is a French train, 
which runs the distance from Morceux to Bor- 
deaux, 6734 miles, at the rate of 61.6 miles per hour, 
and next to this are four trains on the Camden- 
Atlantic City lines, with speeds of 61 and 60.5 miles 
an hour. Then follows a train on the Paris-Amiens 
route, which covers 8134 miles at a speed of 60.5 
miles an hour. The next two fast runs are short 
ones of 15 miles from Dorchester to Wareham in 
England, which are booked to be made at a speed 
of 60.1 miles an hour. It is a significant fact that 
out of forty-three expresses, with a speed of over 
55-5 miles an hour, these Dorchester-Wareham 
trains and three trains on the Caledonian Railroad, 
two of which cover 32% miles at 59.1 miles an hour 
and 56.5 miles an hour, and the third, 8934 miles at 
55.6 miles an hour, are the only ones that repre- 
sent the English railroads, although it is but a 
few years ago that English roads were supreme in 
the matter of speed among the railroads of the 
world. Out of a total of 57 trains given in this 
table, there are only three other English trains 
which have a speed of 55 miles an hour or over. 
Summing up, we find that America heads the list 
in point of speed, with twenty-three trains, while 
France has twenty-six trains and England eight in 
the table referred to. The credit for running the 
fastest long distance train in the world is due to the 
Orieans and Midi Railroad, whose train from Paris 
to Bayonne, a distance of 486% miles, is run at a 
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speed, including six stops, of 54.13 miles an hour. 
This is better than the Empire- State Express, 
which runs from New York to Buffalo, 440 miles, 
at a rate, including four stops, of 53.33 miles an 
hour. The best work of the English railroads is 
that done on the Great Northern from King’s 
Cross to Edinburgh, a distance of 393% miles, 
which is covered at an average speed, including 
three stops, of 50.7 miles per hour. By virtue of the 
high average speed and great number of its long- 
distance express trains, France hold the premier 
position to-day, a statement which is borne out by 
the fact that there are thirteen expresses which are 
booked to run at average speeds, including stops, 
of from 51.3 to 57.7 miles per hour, over dis- 
tances of from 123 to 486%4 miles. The fastest of 
these, which runs from Bayonne ty Bordeaux, 
covers a distance of 123 miles at 57.7 miles per 
hour, with two stops; while the most creditable 
run is one from Paris to. Bayonne, of 486% miles, 
at 54.1 miles an hour, above referred to. 


Few people stop to think of 
the possibilities of a uni- 
versal system of telephoning which could be 
brought about only by reducing the enormous 
present cost of the service. The Electrical Re- 
view, having heard that the Pacific Coast Tele- 
phone Company boasted that it would put a tele- 
phone in every house, whether a mansion in the 
city, or a farmhouse, far distant from all neigh- 
bors, comments upon this notion of its universal 
use as follows: 


Universal Telephones 


While it is easy to grant the vital importance of 
the telephone in modern business affairs, one can- 
not help feeling that, even to-day, this instrument 
has been denied an opportunity to prove its high- 
est usefulness. There seems to be no physical 
reason why the telephone should not be as uni- 
versal as the water-main and the gas-pipe. This 
alluring subject is liable to lead one afar if he 
stops to think about the conditions of civilization 
that would exist were every place of business and 
every habitation furnished with telephones able to 
connect with all other telephones. The necessity 
for taking journeys would practically cease and 
the passenger business of railroads and steamship 
lines would be confined to those who travel for 
pleasure or for the more intimate meeting of their 
acquaintances and correspondents. The business 
of the world would be done over wire and not by 
personal interview or through the mails. Even the 
five o’clock tea and the social call would become 
things as far in the remote past as the sedan 
chair and the hoopskirt. Possibly even the news- 
paper would find its field diminished, while the 
solidarity of nations would increase by the free- 
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dom of intercourse that would be brought about. 
No one intimately familiar with the telephone 
and its development can doubt that all this is not 
only possible but even exceedingly probable. 
Within the last two or three years the telephone 
has been developing along just such lines as indi- 
cated above, and those of us who have not passed 
the middle period of age may yet hope to live to 
see some such widespread use of this instrument 
as is here suggested. 

Most people are familiar 
with the remark of some lit- 
erary person who said that a writer should never 
essay a work until he was forty years old or 
over. This axiomatic remark has, however, been 
taken up by a writer in the Criterion who gives 
a long list of those who have written famous 
novels at a far less mature age. He says: 

In the field of the novel as well as of the drama 
(Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet at twenty- 
seven) youthful precocity is apparent. Elizabeth 
Sheppard, the feminine Chatterton of the history 
of literature, wrote Charles Auchester at sixteen. 
Victor Hugo wrote his first serious novel at twenty- 
one, and Charlotte Bronte was the same age when 
she gave us Jane Eyre. Lord Lytton first achieved 
success with a novel at twenty-five. At the same 
age Goethe had written The Sorrows of Werther 
and was forever famous. Turgenieff was one year 
older when his first novel brought him into prom- 
inence. Dickens wrote Oliver Twist at twenty-six. 
Frances Burney was no older when she helped to 
originate a new form of fiction in Evelina. Smollet 
was only twenty-seven when he produced Roderick 
Random, and George Sand wrote her immortal 
Indiana at the same age. Charles Kingsley was 
still in his twenties when he wrote Yeast. Many 
of our most treasured novels were written when 
their authors were little past the thirty-year mark. 
Stevenson wrote Treasure Island when he was only 
thirty-three. Thackeray wrote Vanity Fair at 
thirty-eight, and Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
at thirty-nine. Disraeli, Trollope, Reade, Cooper, 
Jane Austen and Goldsmith—all these gave their 
best work to the presses before they were forty. 
The same is true of Daudet, Balzac, Dumas (pere) 
and Tolstoi. As a matter of fact, there are only 
a half dozen or so of novelists whom time has 
stamped as really great craftsmen who did not 
show the full maturity of power before the age 
of twoscore years. Scott did not, but Scott before 
that age had produced his best poetical work. 
George Eliot did not, reversing the law that women 
mature mentally at an earlier age than men. 
Neither did Hawthorne. These are exceptions, 
however, that may be cited only to prove the rule. 
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Bookmakers and Art Books 


THE PRINTER AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


GILT AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


LIMITATIONS OF SIZE. THE 


CONVENIENT BooK,. THE REVIVAL OF OLD STYLES OF TYPE AND PAPER. 


It is only when one penetrates into the sub- 
scription book field that the actual standing of 
the bookmaker’s art can be appreciated. It is 
there that the finest work is being done, both in 
choice of paper, in binding and in excellence of 
illustration. This work is perhaps not of such 
immediate interest to the public as the best that 
appears in what is technically known as the 
“trade” books, because it appears in editions of 
limited size and of much greater price. These 
editions go in consequence only to book lovers, or 
to a very few of the wealthiest readers and col- 
lectors. They do not appeal to public approval, 
but to the taste alone of specialists. Knowing this 
the publisher does not court publicity, but hedges 
his wares about with cautionary screens, and does 
what he can to cater to the connoisseur’s desire 
for exclusiveness and rarity. For him, therefore, 
it is quite meet that the paper maker should pro- 
vide paper made of real rags, and that every sheet 
should bear a water-mark. This buyer of limited 
editions is willing to pay a very high price; 
therefore it is quite right that extra touches 
should be given to the binding; that the more 
expensive hand processes of printing should be 
used in the plates, that painters only of the high- 
est qualifications should illustrate its pages, and 
that special types only should be used for its 
text. There may be something that smacks of 
ultra-exclusiveness in all these paraphernalia, and 
yet the enjoyment of a rare book is a luxury often 
enjoyed by persons of otherwise simple and demo- 
cratic tastes. It seems like evidence of the exist- 
ence in our commonest natures of truly regal 
instincts—a sort of connecting link in the descent 
of man from a former race of princes and poten- 
tates, which may have ruled the earth before 
the advent of Adam and his descendants. 

* * * 

Even in the ordinary book making of to-day 
there have been many beneficial changes. By 
almost imperceptible degrees publishers have re- 
adopted old styles which contribute greater ease 
and comfort to the reader. A very pronounced 
tendency to revive the old well-rounded and 
blacker types is surely less of a strain upon the 
eye, while the lightening of the paper has added 
enormously to the ease of handling books. These 
things have been brought about through the ef- 
forts of enthusiasts like William Morris in Eng- 
land, and Elbert Hubbard and others in this 


country. To-day a fair proportion of trade books 
is brought out with evidences of some regard for 
the canons laid down by these craftsmen. Some 
of the younger houses, indeed, have gone so far 
that they bring out nothing which has not a 
quaint and old-fashioned look. 
* * es 

To revert more particularly to individual books 
of the season, we find a young house like R. H. 
Russell & Co. giving quite as much attention to 
these matters, as in books for the general trade, as 
others are doing in the higher-priced subscription 
field. For the present year Russell’s most am- 
bitious production is a quarto volume of Irving’s 
Knickerbocker, printed with exquisite taste upon 
antique wove paper. This typographical excel- 
lence is but one of the reasons for republishing 
the volume, the other excuse if one were needed, 
being the presentation of eight spirited full-page 
drawings by Maxfield Parrish, the Philadelphian 
illustrator whose individuality in pen and ink 
makes him one of America’s distinctive characters 
in the field of illustrators. At this juncture, how- 
ever, we reach a point where the struggle between 
the illustrator and the public shows two forces 
pulling in opposite directions. The result is the 
quarto form, the album, the large page and the 
consequently unwieldy volume. To reduce the 
illustration to the size requisite for an octavo, 
is to rob it of much that the artist prizes in the 
detail of his work. This is particularly the case 
where a painter, after laborious effort in com- 
posing a scene involving many full-length figures, 
finds that in the process of reduction all the char- 
acter detail, reduced by photography to exceed- 
ingly small dimensions, comes dangerously 
near to vanishing altogether. For this reason 
the painter seeks a printed expression which 
will not compel him to put up with so serious a 
loss. The reader who is less keenly appreciative 
of these details desires a book which will not 
alone be an ornament, but a readable volume as 
well. The quarto is therefore but a parlor table 
ornament, suitable for illustration only and hardly 
for text. In this form of the art the Russell Co. 
have been peculiarly happy. They have published 
many large books because the highest form of 
the illustrators’ art demanded an adequate expres- 
sion. Besides the Knickerbocker volume, they 
bring out this year a second album of Nicholson 
cartoons, devoted to Characters in Romance. 
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These are polychrome plates, full of spirit and 
far more effective than the same artist’s earlie1 
work, 

* * * 

Apropos of the question of large-sized books, 
the fact that almost all art publications preserve 
the quarto and folio size is evidence of the neces- 
sity of an ample page to do justice to a great 
artist’s work. One may see this more distinctly 
ir such a volume as the VanDyk by Max Rooses, 
which is brought out in this country by J. B. 
Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia, or of a sim- 
ilar volume upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which 
the Scribners are sponsors of the American edi- 
tion. The VanDyk is far the handsomer of the 
two, in its rich series of Meisenbach plates, made 
from the pictures of VanDyk, which were collect- 
ed and exhibited at Antwerp in 1899. It has been 
quite a common thing in European centres in the 
past dozen years to hold representative exhibi- 
tions of the work of great masters like Rembrandt, 
VanDyk, Reynolds and others. At these reunions, 
one may well see that works are called out whose 
existence is little known to the public. Indeed 
the reputations of the great painters may almost 
be said to have been made by the few examples 
of their work contained in public galleries. There 
is a natural tendency of course for the best to 
drift toward these great centres, but there is still 
a vast amount of magnificent art hidden in the 
palaces and mansions of private individuals which 
is brought out upon such occasions with almost 
the splendor and eclat of new discoveries. Thus 
in casting the eye over the superb series of por- 
traits collected in this VanDyk volume, one comes 
upon many an old familiar face, but also upon a 
host of new ones, each more superb than the last. 
And best of all are those which are reproduced 
the largest. The full-length figures lose by their 
reduction, but the portraits of heads alone, such 
as that of Martin Pepin, or that of the Count 
D’Arenberg, or of Malderus, Bishop of Antwerp, 
seem even finer than those with which one is 
more familiar, such as the portraits of the Barl 
of Arundel, the Children of Charles I., and many 
others. One cannot fail to be delighted in these 
pictures with the wonderful modeling which the 
large size of the subject has preserved so that 
its accentuations are not lost. VanDyk was a 
master in the delicacy of his treatment of just 
such detail, and it adds immeasurably to the de- 
light of the reader to find that the achromatism 
of the photographic lens and over-great reduction 
of size has not robbed them of this value. 

* * * 

Among other publications which call for special 

mention at this time is an important re-publication 
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“by Messrs. Houghfon, Mifflin & Co., of the com- 


plete writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne. This is 
in twenty-two volumes, the edition of which is 
limited to 500 copies, signed by the artist in auto- 
graph. Quite a number of notes which have not 
before been printed will be included in this edi- 
tion of the works, which will have a special in- 
troduction written for it by Hawthorne’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and will be 
illustrated more completely than any work of 
an American author. The list of illustrators alone 
is a long one, including as it does the name of 
nearly every prominent artist in the field, Alice 
Barber Stephens, Howard Pyle, Eric Pape, Childe 
Hassam, Jules Guerin, C. O. Deland, Maud 
Cowles, and a long list of others. Typographi- 
cally the publishers make the boast that this edi- 
tion reaches the “high-water mark” of American 
bookmaking, the type being a Calson type, and 
the paper a deckle-edge laid antique. The illus- 
trations are all in photogravure, each volume con- 
taining a frontispiece and four other illustrations. 
* * * 

From the press of the Harpers there are also 
two important works which stand in the same 
category as the Hawthorne writings. These are 
editions de luxe of the works of Oliver Goldsmith 
and those of Motley the historian. The Gold- 
smith, printed on Holland paper, is in twelve 
octavo volumes, and contains an introduction by 
Austin Dobson. There are eight frontispieces 
painted by Sterner, Keller, Alfred Fredricks and 
others, specimens of which will be found in the 
illustrated pages which accompany this number 
of Current Literature. The Motley is also a 
limited edition. It contains seventeen volumes 
and has fourteen frontispieces by many of the 
same artists as the Goldsmith, the illustrations be- 
ing printed in photogravure upon Japan paper. 

* * * 


Among the volumes of the season to which 
particular attention may be directed is the Cen- 
tury Library of Music, from which we are else- 
where enabled to give a most interesting portrait 
of the composer Bizet. This Library, selected 
by the musician Paderewski, contains fully one 
thousand five hundred pages of the best music 
extant. In the text will be found appreciative 
articles upon the great composers written by such 
men as Gounod, Saint Saens, Grieg, and other 
well-known musicians. In each volume there 
will be some eighty pages or more of music, so 
that as a whole it is intended to furnish the stu- 
dent with a complete selection of the best work 
in existence, while for the average pianist it pro- 
vides a thoroughly uniform and convenient col- 
lection of the great masterpieces of art. 
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Details in my Daily Life 
By AspurR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 
Te 


The following article which has excited a great 
deal of amusement appeared in November in the 
first number of the new Monthly Review.* It is a 
portion of the Autobiography of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, which is shortly to be published. 


From my childhood up to the present day my 
life is quite a contrast to the habits of living 
indulged in by nearly all other Asiatic monarchs 
and chiefs. They live for the most part a life 
of idleness and luxury, and it is thought by 
aristocratic people that the prestige of a prince 
is minimized by his being seen walking on foot 
or doing anything with his own hands. I myself 
believe that there is no greater sin than allowing 
our minds and bodies to be useless and unoc- 
cupied in a useful way; it is being ungrateful 
for the gifts of Providence. My way of living 
and dressing has always been plain and simple 
and soldierlike. I have always liked to keep 
myself occupied day and night in working hard 
at something or other, devoting only a few hours 
to sleep. As habit is second nature, it has be- 
come a habit of mine, that even when I am seri- 
ously ill, when I cannot move from my bed, I still 
keep on working as usual at reading and writing 
documents and various Government papers; at 
hearing the applications and complaints of my 
subjects, and giving instructions and judgments. 
Those who have seen me at such times know 
how hard I work, and they have often heard 
me say that, if my hands and feet cannot move 
from my bed, I can still go on moving my tongue 
to give orders to those about me, and tell them 
what I wish to be done. It is no trouble to 
me to work hard; on the contrary, I love it, and 
I never feel tired, because I am so fond of work 
and labor. ‘ 

The more I see of the people of other nations 
and religions running fast in the pursuit of pro- 
gress, the less I can rest and sleep; the whole 
day long I keep on thinking how I shall be able 
to run the race with the swiftest, and at night 
My dreams are just the same. There is a say- 
ing that the cat does not dream about anything 
but mice: I dream of nothing but the backward 
condition of my country, and how to defend it, 
seeing that this poor goat, Afghanistan, is a vic- 
tim at which a lion from one side and a terrible 
bear from the other side are staring, and ready 
to swallow at the first opportunity afforded 
them. . . 


* Published by John Murray, London. 


It is a curious thing that the harder I work 
the more anxious I am to continue working, in- 
stead of getting tired. The appetite grows by 
what it feeds upon! 

To those who would like to know some partic- 
ulars of my daily life, I would say that I have 
no fixed time for sleeping nor any definite time 
for taking my meals; sometimes my meals are 
kept at the dinner-table in front of me for many 
hours, whilst I, being absorbed in my thoughts, 
forget all about them. So deeply do my thoughts 
take possession of me when I am planning vari- 
ous improvements and considering State affairs, 
that I do not see any of the people who are in 
my presence. Many nights I begin reading, and 
writing answers to letters, and do not raise my 
head until I see that the night is past and the morn- 
ing has come. My story is just like the story of a 
lover,-well known in the East, named Majnoon, 
who was so much in love with a lady named 
Leila, that one day, seeing her dog, he followed 
the dog, and did not see the mosque nor those 
who were saying their prayers therein. When 
he was asked by the chiefs of the mosque to give 
an explanation, he said that he neither saw the 
mosque nor those who were saying their prayers 
therein, because his love to the dog of his lady 
was so great. They did not love God as much 
as he loved the dog, because their thoughts 
were occupied in looking at him and at -the dog; 
so their prayers were of very small value. 

My doctors and hakims tell me that this never- 
ceasing activity is the cause of all my illnesses, 
that I work too hard, and do not take my meals 
regularly at fixed times. My answer is: “Love 
and Logic have never agreed together.” Ana 
as I am a lover of the welfare of my nation, 1 
do not feel my own pains, but the pains and 
the sufferings and weakness of my people, which 
I cannot bear for them, and those who have never 
been in love do not know how sore are the suffer- 
ings of lovers. I believe that a true lover 
must never turn his face from the difficulties that 
constantly come in his way, and he must look 
upon all the naughty and mischievous play of his 
beloved, and the cruelties shown to him, as very 
pleasant pains and occupations. The pains of the 
lover are the luxuries of his love; and the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of a reformer only add to his 
enthusiasm and spur him on to fresh exertions. 

There is no fixed time and no proper pro- 
gramme for me throughout the twenty-four hours 
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of the day and night in which I work; I go on 
working from morning until evening, and from 
evening again until morning, like any laborer. 
I eat when I am hungry; and some days do not 
remember that I have not eaten my meals—l 
forget all about it, and ask my courtiers all at 
once, raising my head from writing: “Did I eat 
my dinner to-day or not?” In the same way, 
when I get tired and sleepy, I go to sleep on the 
same bed which is my chair for work. I do not 
require any private room or bedroom, neither 
any room for secrecy or for grand receptions. 
There are plenty of such rooms in my palaces, 
but I have no time to spare, even to move from 
one room to another. Of course I love to go to 
my harem and spend an evening with my family, 
and they are equally delighted when I pay these 
visits, but my time is so full, that there is none 
to spare except occasionally, when I make it! 
As I have said, there is no fixed time for meals 
or other personal needs. I may mention that 
my usual custom is to go to rest about five or six 
in the morning, rising again about two in the 
afternoon. The whole time that I am in bed my 
sleep is disturbed in such a way that I awake 
nearly every hour, and keep on thinking about 
the improvements and anxieties of my country; 
then I go to sleep again, and so on. I get up 
between two and three in the afternoon, and the 
first thing I do is to see the doctors and hakims, 
who examine me to see if I require any medi- 
cine. After this the tailor comes in, bringing 
with him several plain suits made in the European 
style. I choose one for that day’s use. After I 
have washed and dressed, my tea-bearer enters, 
carrying tea and a light breakfast. During the 
whole of the time, from the entrance of the 
hakims until I have finished breakfast, the Usher, 
the Secretaries, the Nazir (or Lord of the Seal), 
and one or two other officials keep on looking 
at me, and saying in their own minds, “Oh, be 
quick, and let us each put our work before you!” 
I do not blame them for this, because the Secre- 
taries have to take answers to all the letters and 
documents and despatches of the day; the Lord 
of the Seal has to seal all the orders for the daily 
expenses of the Government, and to put all the 
reports of the Intelligence Department which 
have been received since I went to sleep before 
me. The Usher has to introduce hundreds of 
people who have their cases or appeals to be tried 
by me, or who have to be appointed on certain 
duties and services, and so on. But no‘sooner do 
I appear at work after finishing my breakfast than 
various officials, my sons, and household servants 
step in to take instructions for their various 
duties. Every page-boy, of whom there are hun- 


dreds, and men of the Detective Department, walk 
in with letters in their hands from one or other 
suffering person who requires my help and judg- 
ment. In this way I am crowded and surrounded 
by so many who all want to have their business 
attended to, as well as to show their zeal to me 
by giving me more work to do. None of my fel- 
low-countrymen have a tenth part so much to do. 
I keep on working till five or six the next morn- 
ing, when I resume the same routine, just keep- 
ing a few minutes for my meals. Even then, 
however, my courtiers and officials keep on ask- 
ing me questions—and, in fact, there is no rest 
for the wicked! 

The Courtiers—The following people are al- 
ways in attendance upon me from the time that 
I awake until I go to sleep. 

Court Secretaries: Aishak Akasee (Gentleman 
Usher) ; Nazir (Lord of the Seal) ; head of the 
Intelligence Department; head of the Royal Kit- 
chen—he has the duty of bringing all the peti- 
tions before me. There is no more honored and 
confidential position than this. The name of the 
gentleman now holding it is Safar Khan. The 
British Agent’s letters are also forwarded to the 
Amir through him. One hakim, one doctor, and 
a surgeon, as well as a dispenser; two or three 
officers of the body guard, who, in addition to 
their being military commanders of the body- 
guard, are also executioners temporarily during 


the time they attend the Court. There are a few 


khanah saman (footmen who look after the 
flowers in the rooms, papers, ink, and pens, etc.) ; 
a few paish khitmats (personal attendants who 
serve the dinner) ; maiwahdur (fruit-keeper, who 
hands fruits to the officials of the palace) ; chari- 
bardur (tea-bearer, who hands tea to the Amir 
and courtiers); ab bardur (he hands drinking- 
water); sakab (who brings the water from the 
spring); ghulam bacha ha (page-boys); shatir 
(the grooms who keep the horses ready saddled 
and run on foot by the side of the horses to be 
in readiness to hold them when the riders dis- 
mount) ; the personal chest-fun treasurer; store- 
keeper for the personal arms, gun-room, etc.; 
chilam bardur (hubble-bubble keeper); a few 
Farashas (those who look after the furniture, car- 
pets, bedding, and other household wants) ; a few 
tailors and valets, a librarian, a few doorkeepers, 
and astrologer; .arz begi (a person who shouts 
out loudly anything that the complainers have 
to say); alma bashi (a person who gives notice 
to those who attend the Court); Mir akhor (the 
master of the horse). 

In addition to these people, the following are 
always near the durbar-room to be ready when 


‘required, though not in personal attendance: Pro- 
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fessional chess players and backgammon players; 
a few personal companions; a reader of books to 
me at night; a story-teller. Some of the officials 
who bring reports before me during the day are 
invited to sit in my society in the evening when 
they have finished their work. At night a few 
other nobles and chiefs residing at Kabul come 
to see me. If I am free, those who are invited 
to come in to entertain me and have interviews 
with me are allowed to remain; the rest go 
away. 

The musicians are of several nationalities—In- 
dians, Persians and Afghans. They also attend 
the Court at night, being paid for their services, 
and if I am free they are allowed to come in 
and sing and play music. Though I am never 
entirely free, yet the courtiers enjoy the music, 
and I listen in the intervals. This second group 
of people is usually employed only for night 
duty. 

There is a third class of personal servants who 
always keep in the rooms near my sitting-room, 
er, if I am traveling, in tents near mine, so that 
they are ready for service when they are called. 
These are: Coachmen for carriages, dhooli- 
bearers, gardeners, barbers and _ hairdressers, 
sweepers, storekeepers, draughtsmen, surveyors, 
sappers and miners, additional staff of medical 
men, engineering staff, runners on foot as well as 
on horseback for taking messages. There is also 
a postal department and personal attendants; 
priests, Imam, or leader of the prayers; schools 
for page-boys, a band of music, a drum-carrier, 
umbrella-carrier, and flag-bearer. 

When I ride out in any direction every one 
of these personal attendants and servants starts 
with me, together with cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery of the body-guard. The riding-horses 
of my courtiers, several of the Officials, page- 
boys, and other personal servants have goid and 
silver harness. When the whole cavalcade starts 
out, it forms a very pretty and brilliant picture. 
The retinue is arranged as follows, even though 
the ride is only from one building to another. 
I ride in the centre, surrounded by my courtiers 
and officials and special servants, page-boys, etc. 
These completely surround me on every side, 
talking to me in turn. The shatirs, or runners 
with the horses, chuprasses, walk on foot near my 
horse or palanquin. This forms the inner cir- 
cle. The outer circle is made up from the second 
class of personal servants; the tailors, Farashas 
hubble-bubble carriers, dispensers, etc. The third 
circle is formed of infantry of the body-guard, 
who also go before and behind. The fourth circle 
is formed of cavalry of the body-guard, riding in 
front and behind. The artillery is arranged ac- 


cording to circumstances, and the direction and 
time, etc. 

I am always ready as a soldier on the march 
to a battle, in such a manner that I could start 
without any delay in case of emergency. The 
pockets of my coats and trousers are always filled 
with loaded revolvers, and one or two loaves of 
bread for one day’s food; this bread is changed 


- every day. Several guns and swords are always 


lying by the side of my bed or the chair on 
which I am seated, within reach of my hand, and 
saddled horses are always kept ready in front of 
my office, not only for myself, but for all my 
courtiers and personal attendants, at the door of 
my durbar-room. I have also ordered that a con- 
siderable number of gold coins should be sewn 
into the saddles of my horses when required for 
a journey, and on both sides of the saddles are 
two revolvers. I think it is necessary in such 
a warlike country that the Sovereign, and espe- 
cially a Sovereign who is a soldier himself, should 
always be as prepared for emergencies as a sol- 
dier on the field of battle. Though my country 
is perhaps more peaceful and safe now than 
many other countries, still one can never be too 
cautious and too well prepared. 

All my attendants go to sleep when I do, except 
the following, who keep awake in turn: The 
guards with their officers; the tea-bearer; the 
water-bearer; the dispenser; the hubble-bubble 
bearer ; the valet and tailor. r 

In my sitting-rooms and bedrooms, as well as 
in those of my wives, sons, and daughters, all 
sorts of beautiful flowers, plants, pictures, and 
pianos and other musical instruments are placed, 
together with choice pieces of china and other 
ornaments; Persian and Herat carpets, nightin- 
gales and other singing birds. Beautiful and 
valuable furniture and everything that I can 
think of, to add to the pleasure of those who 
associate with me, are to be found in my palaces. 
If any foreigners or Europeans are present at 
the time for meals, they are welcomed at our 
table, and dine with us as our guests, if they are 
Muslims; but if not, they dine in another room, 
or at a separate table. I have frequently heard 
Europeans say to me that they enjoy food cooked 
in the native method better than the European 
dishes. I cannot see what is in their hearts, but 
I am very pleased if they really mean it, and do 
not say it merely out of compliment to me, their 
host; but as I generally see that they eat far 
more of our Afghan cookery than of the Europ- 
ean dishes, I think it is clear that they speak 
the truth, because no man would eat very much 
of anything that he disliked for no reason but to 
pay a compliment. 
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A Modern Wandering Scholar” 


Thomas Davidson, who died last September, 
was a really great American scholar, who might 
have easily laid claim to having been, at the time 
of his death, one of the dozen most learned men 
on this planet. Living a quiet, retired life on a 
mountain farm in the Adirondacks, the most un- 
worldly of men, caring absolutely nothing for 
money or fame, the late Thomas Davidson, whose 
very name is probably unknown to most of our 
readers, was one of the most gifted and remark- 
able men of the latter half of this century. To 
enumerate his writings, learned and important 
though they are, is to convey no idea of a spiritual 
personality to whom some (and among them the 
present writer) owe not a little. It was not the 
opinions of this “scholar-gipsy” which influenced 
his friends, for he was the most inconsisteat of 
men, passing through phase after phase of philo- 
sophic thought, and contesting in the afternoon 
the very doctrines he had urged in the morning. 
Whimsical, vehement, impatient, his satire -and 
argument flowing like a torrent, and his dogmatic 
spirit sometimes carrying him to lengths he had 
never intended, yet to know Thomas Davidson 
was to love him. 

Thomas Davidson would have delighted 
Goethe; the “Wanderjahre” of Wilhelm Meister 
was Davidson’s own life. He, too, held that 
“to give room for wandering the world was made 
so wide.” As thorough an American as though 
he had been born within the shadow of Bunker 
Hill, he nevertheless was so classic in feeling that 
he yearned for the “palms and temples of the 
South,” and he had his wish gratified. Attached, 
largely through Longfellow’s generous influence, 
to the examination department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he soon had the opportunity of repairing 
to Athens, where he studied Greek archeology. 
And here it may be said that perhaps Davidson 
was one of the greatest linguists of his age. Well 
grounded in Greek and Latin (able, after the good 
old medizval plan, to speak as well as to read 
Latin), he obtained complete mastery of modern 
Greek within a few months of reaching Athens. 
He could make a speech in that language as 
easily as did Mr. Gladstone in the Ionian Islands. 
He spoke and read French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Norse with absolute ease. He did his 
philosophic thinking in German rather than in 
his own tongue. He acquired later a complete 
proficiency in Hebrew and Arabic, and was fairly 
well versed in Czech, Russian, and Magyar. He 
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never forgot a single word he had ever learned. 
His admiring friends tested him on one occasion 
in Greek. He never missed once, giving not only 
the ordinary but exceptional meanings, and stat- 
ing in what authors they were to be found. He 
could repeat most of Aristotle’s Ethics from end 
to end in the original. He knew word for word 
that difficult second part of “Faust” which at 
times baffles even German professors, but his 
supreme love was Dante. 

It is rather dangerous to be a great linguist, for 
the chances are that you will be nothing else,— 
like Cardinal Mezzofanti. But Thomas Davidson 
was a contradiction to all rules. Though he 
missed being a great thinker, he had a powerful 
philosophic mind. Medizval in his conception of 
(and we might say in his impersonation of) the 
wandering scholar, Davidson became medizval in 
his philosophy; he took up the study of Thomas 
Aquinas. Outside the ranks of the profound 
Catholic scholars, there are few who can say 
they have mastered the “Summa”; one of those 
few was Mr. Davidson. One must not hold him 
finally to anything, but at the time he wrote his 
learned work on Rosmini, the modern Catholic 
antagonist of the Jesuits, he certainly believed 
that Aquinas, based on the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, had come nearer to solving the great riddle 
of being than any other thinker. In addition to 
the work on Rosmini, which is scarcely appre- 
ciated in England, Mr. Davidson must have 
some credit for stimulating the Pope in the prep- 
aration of his celebrated Encyclical on Aquinas. 
There are not, it is safe to say, many laymen 
who have had three hours’ confidential talk on 
philosophy with Leo XIII., but Thomas Davidson 
was one. He was also intimate with some of 
the religious Orders, and knew not a little of the 
inner life of the Catholic Church, with whose 
art and devotion he sympathized as much as he 
detested its politics. He loved Italy as a man 
loves his bride, and in Rome he foregathered with 
the veteran Mamiani and others who had helped 
in the “risorgimento.” 

Thomas Davidson was not quite a saint, but he 
loved much and he shall be forgiven much. He 
could have kept Socrates company over the am- 
phora while the rest were under the table, and 
could have gone forth to teach with as clear a 
head. A unique character, built on a solid Scotch 
foundation, with the bright and eager tone of the 


American, he was the best example in our time of - 


the medieval wandering scholar. 
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‘Do We Inherit Seeds of Thought 


By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER * 
i) ae 


Professor Shaler, in his book, The Individual; 
A Study of Life and Death,t takes us on many 
stimulating thought-voyages. “It is a plea,” writes 
the author, “for an education as regards the place 
of the individual life in the whole of Nature which 
shall be consistent with what we know of the uni- 
verse. It is a plea for an understanding of the rela- 
tions of the person with the realm which is, in the 
fullest sense, his own; with his fellow-beings of all 
degrees which are his kinsmen; with the past and 
the future of which he is an integral part.” The 
book on its ethical side will appeal strongly to 
those people who, whether they take a uaturalist’s 
view of life and death or not, are passing from the 
conception that the end to be obtained by right 
living is salvation of the individual soul to the 
broader conception that the individual obligation to 
right living is racial. Though we have chosen for 
our reading the question of the transmission of 
thought, we would suggest that the chapter on Im- 
mortality be read in connection with Professor 
Haeckel’s treatment of the same subject, which we 
give on page 658. 

Putting aside the more obtruse inquiries of the 
psychologist because of the difficulty of approach- 
ing this field without professional training, we 
find that there is enough that is patent to ordinary 
observation to break down the commonplace view 
of our nature that comes from the ordinary re- 
iterated experience with ourselves. Thus we 
readily observe that a certain store of capacities 
—in fact, nearly all that make man as an animal 
or denote him as a man—come to him over the 
generational bridge from the life that was before. 
All that the development of these ancestral qual- 
ities does for a man is to amplify that which is 
thus handed to him. We thus see, at the very out- 
set, that there is an essential delusion in this con- 
ception of ourselves as independent. Going fur- 
ther into the matter, we note that the lower ani- 
mals—particularly our nearer bodily kindred of 
the Mammalia, and the birds, which though physi- 
cally more remote are spiritually near to ourselves 
—share with us in the greater part of the motives 
common to our kind. Love, hate, fear, curiosity— 
nearly all the emotions that are found in men are 
found in them in like association. If we acknowl- 
edge the relation by generations of these creatures 
to our selves, it becomes plain that all these at- 
tributes of the higher life owe their likeness to 
the common store of experience which all have 
shared in their ancestral life. The foregoing con- 
siderations as to the enchainment of all the indi- 
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vidual intelligences of this earth may in some 
measure serve to correct our notion as to the 
separateness of our life. Yet it is open to those 
who hold the idea that the mind of man is essen- 
tially individual to claim that all we receive from 
our ancestors is a certain vacant potentiality 
which may or may not have its empty spaces filled 
by individual experience. ; 

At first sight the transmission of anything like 
thought may seem to be essentially more difficult 
than that of structures alone. We have, how- 
ever, to believe that the brain, which is the in- 
strument of our thinking, is, to the utmost of our 
details, determined by inheritance; at least until 
the individual life has begun to shape it. And 
even when this independent personality has gone 
far to give his brain a peculiar stamp, the in- 
herited features must greatly preponderate. Con- 
ceiving then that the production of thought de- 
pends upon the action of cells or other elements 
of the cerebrum, it does not appear to be improb- 
able that they may, because of their shape and 
condition, afford the way to thought such as was 
the product of the ancestral forms on which they 
are molded. It is not necessary to suppose that 
thought is a mere secretion of the brain cells in 
order to hold the view just above suggested. We 
need to do more than recognize the fact that 
there is some immediate connection between the 
state of the mechanism and the thought that pro- 
ceeds from it. Come whence the thought may, 
if its coming be in any way the result of the con- 
dition of the brain, a particular state of that or- 
gan, such as may be altogether due to ancestral 
influences, may, indeed must, be conceived as giv- 
ing rise to a definite mental process. 

Taking it to be a fair hypothesis that the shape 
of the brain, as determined by inheritance, may 
give rise to some kind of thought, the question 
arises whether we find in our experience any 
mental actions or products which can reasonably 
be referred to the antecedent life and regarded as 
due to ancestral experience. To approach this 
question with care we should first note that the 
kind of mental work that would come to us from 
the spontaneous action of the inherited parts, if 
such come at all, is by no means clear. Yet 
we might reasonably expect that any elements of 
thought which were thus introduced into our 
minds would appearin a detached and fragmentary 
form. We are led to this supposition by what we 
know of inherited instinct whenever we see the 
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results of a process which is clearly in the same 
field as that in which suspected phenomena would 
lie. These emotional features come to us as 
rather vague impulses which in most cases need 
to be more or less compounded with personal ex- 
perience in order that they may be efficient. Thus, 
in the emotion of fear, all that is derived from the 
life before our own is a feeling that is character- 
istically ill defined. It attains shape only when 
it is informed by the sensations and ideas that are 
of an immediate individual nature. It is perhaps 
as incomplete and fragmentary elements of 
thought that we should expect to find any con- 
tributions that depended for their existence on the 
action of the inherited features of our brains 
and not upon the stimulus derived from personal 
experience. 

In seeking for any evidence of what we may 
term inherited or automatic thought, I have been 
led to observe a group of rather obscure phenom- 
ena which has received less attention than it ap- 
pears to deserve. The facts to which I would 
call attention may be noted under the following 
conditions: If we carefully, and with a skill which 
is gained only by some training, slow down the 
normal activities of the mind, so as to clear it 
as far as possible of the ideas that the environ- 
ment normally induces, we may, with close at- 
tention, note that from time to time, often in 
quick succession, there appear what for conveni- 
ence we may term seeds of thought—most com- 
monly in my individual experience these take 
the shape of visual images—rarely that of sounds, 
most rarely they are presented as a word. It is 
characteristic of these presentations that unless 
at once seized upon by the attention, and in some 
way linked to the more vigorous elements of the 
mind, they quickly fade away; so that in a very 
brief time, probably not more than a few seconds, 
they are not only gone, but cannot be recalled by 
any effort of the memory. They are indeed most 
elusive, being in that regard, to my apprehension, 
distinctly different from the ordinary store of the 
mind which clearly rests on experience. 

The way in which the above-noted seeds of 
thought enter the mind is in a measure peculiar. 
They appear to come in an entirely sporadic man- 
ner, and not to be connected in any way with 
the ordinary mental occupations of the observer. 
Thus, if in the moment before sleep, when the 
mind has become cleared of the burden of the 
day, we retain consciousness enough to watch 
what occurs, we may note these suggestions 
flashing like meteors out of the darkness, to 
remain bright but for an instant. If they happen 
to fall upon some material of ordinary experience 
they may, by combining with it, attain enough 
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permanence to start a dream, but usually they dis- 
appear without even this slight result. 

Where true sleeping dreams occur they some- 
times afford what may be taken as clearer in- 
stances of spontaneous thought than those which 
are observable in the conscious state. Although 
with some people there appears to be a tendency 
in sleep for the mind to revert to the events of 
experience had during waking, it is normal for 
the suggestions which are shaped into dreams to 
be curiously apart from the ordinary events of 
life. In my own case, so far as I have been able- 
to examine into the origin of dreams, few, if any 
of them, appear to be connected with the events 
of actual life. That is, the seed or centre of the 
thought is most apt to be foreign to all my wak- 
ing experience or imaginings, having the same 
measure of novelty that belong to the fancies of 
other people of which I have heard or read. 

It appears to be a characteristic of these spon- 
taneous thoughts that they are in the nature of 
images, though they may be in the form of sounds, 
possibly words. Those I have most clearly dis- 
cerned are all visualized bits of facts, such as 
slight landscapes or groupings of people or ani- 
mals; sometimes the form of a man; perhaps 
oftenest a human face. In no case are the sug- 
gestions, until they appear to be associated with 
personal experience, at all complicated. Such 
are the features which we would expect thoughts 
due to inheritance to exhibit. They would prob- 
ably be simple, of an accent so slight that they 
would be readily overlaid by those due to the 
senses. They would, moreover, tend to abide out- 
side of the field of consciousness, for the reason 
that their way of coming to the mind was es- 
sentially abnormal. These are, it is true, but con- 
jectures; yet they are warranted by what we can 
note in the phenomena of the emotions which we 
have to accept as the results of inherited structure. 

Some evidence in favor of the hypothesis that 
concrete thought may be inherited is afforded 
by the nature of the actions where the mind, for 
any reason, becomes so disordered that it is the 
prey to delusions. In this condition the control 
of the individual consciousness over the mental 
processes is lost, and, as in dreams, accidental 
suggestions of a kind that can hardly rest in ex- 
perience may rule the mind. Thus, it has been 
remarked by alienists that pure-minded women, 
concerning whom it is impossible to believe that 
thought or action have laid the foundations of 
obscene thoughts, will when insane show by their 
speech that they are afflicted by indecent images. 
In general, it may be said that mad people ap- 
pear to suffer from the vivid presentation of 
thoughts that are not their own by any legitimate 
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personal right, but appear to come to them in some 
obscure manner, such as may be explained by 
the supposition that, owing to the loss of the 
control which the consciousness normally exer- 
cises, the spontaneous thoughts, as in sleep, gain 
a strength that sanity denies them. 

It is evident that the suggestion that the physi- 
cal mechanism of the brain of itself may produce 
thoughts which are not the product of personal 
experience is in accord with the common empiri- 
cal judgment which men of all ages and races 
have made as to the nature of insanity, which is 
in effect that the afflicted are possessed by ideas 
not truly their own, but suggested by some other 
personality—as by evil spirits. Without giving 
too much value to this ancient view as to the 
nature of insanity, it may fairly be held that the 
concensus of opinion, to the effect that the control 
of the madman is in some way beyond his 
true self, has some weight in the argument we 
are following. In all such popular opinions, how- 
ever much of error they may be, there remains the 
verdict of the great jury which is apt, in some 
measure, to hold essential truth. In this matter 
the judgment is that we have to deal with two 
conditions of the individual. In one of these—the 
sane—actions are controlled by the body of such 
experiences that memory supplies; in the other 
—the insane—the suggestions come from some 
source beyond the field whence they are com- 
monly derived—much as they do in dreams. This 
general recognition of the essentially foreign na- 
ture of the suggestions that move those who are 
mad, so far as it goes, tends to support the idea 
that there is some other source of thought than 
that which personal experience affords. 

It would be interesting to consider in more 
detail the relation of this hypothesis of spontan- 
eous thought to the theory of the individual life. 
To do this would lead us too far from our main 
purpose. I shall therefore briefly sum up the 
matter ‘as follows: What we perceive in the evi- 
dent inheritance of the emotional side of the 
mind, and of instinctive actions, apparently in- 
dicates that the frame which we inherit can of 
itself produce a kind of mental product, which 
though distinct from ordinary thoughts or visual 
images, is not widely parted from these higher 
products of the brain. What we observe as to the 
process of thought in peculiar conditions of the 
body—as in sleep, in insanity, or in the state of 
quiescence to which we can with care reduce our 
minds—appears to show that germs of thought 
not founded on individual experience are spon- 
taneously produced. Further, that the universal 
judgment of men is to the effect that, in the in- 
sane state at least, actions may be controlled by 


such impersonal thought. Thus, while it cannot 
be assumed that the hypothesis is verified, it may 
be said that it offers a fair solution of problems 
which do not otherwise seem to be explicable. 

The question remains as to how far the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneously generated thought may af- 
fect our conception of individuality. To answer 
this we should at first note the point that, assum- 
ing the structure of the brain, as determined by 
inheritance, to generate or disclose thought in- 
dependent of experience, it does not follow that 
such thought has its shape because of the specific 
ideas of our ancestors. It would be more likely 
that, while some relation to the ancestral think- 
ing existed, the matter would be greatly altered 
in the transmission, so that the relation between 
the old and the new would be that of genus or 
species and not of identity. We may conceive it 
as analogous to the movements of our limbs. Each 
of these motions is due to inherited features, de- 
veloped in our ancestors, of varied degree; by 
their actions; indeed, altogether shaped by them; 
but the acts are personal and not ancestral. It 
is also evident that, while spontaneous thought 
may possibly have a considerable share in af- 
fording material for the use of the constructive 
imagination, it has little relation to the conduct 
of an ordinary sane life. That life is, by the 
moderating effect of the balance wheel of con- 
sciousness, kept well within the control of real 
experience, so that while the control is effective, 
as it is in the waking life, the man is essentially 
individual. In that state his thought is effectively 
determined by its personal experience with the 
environment. 

Whatever be the origin of the spontaneous 
thought which comes to us in a form to show 
that it is unrelated to immediate experience, it is 
clear that it is a possible source of intellectual 
values that are in this age much neglected. There 
is reason to believe that our systematic education, 
tending as it does to limit thinking to matters 
which are suggested by the exercised attention, 
tends to make men increasingly less sensitive to 
these automatic contributions to their minds. The 
most evident effect is to be found in the loss of 
the poetic faculty in those who have by long 
training become dependent on the senses for the 
stimulus of their imaginations. It seems to me 
probable that the main difference between prac- 
tical and poetical minds of like general capacity 
lies in the use which they have become accustomed 
to make of the spontaneously offered germs of 
thought. My own experience serves to show 
that it is possible, by attention, to increase the 
share of thought that apparently arises independ- 
ently of experience. 

















Living English Poets: Andrew Lang 


Andrew Lang was born in Scotland in 1844. 
He was educated at Edinburg Academy, St. An- 
drew’s University, and Baloil College (Oxford). 
At Oxford he did brilliant work, and was re- 
warded by a Merton Fellowship in 1868. Going 
up to London, he began to write for the periodi- 
cals, and soon the first of his long list of volumes, 
Ballades and Lyrics of Old France, 1872, was 
given to the public. Among other collections of 
verse that followed were Ballades in Blue China, 
Ballades and Verses Vain, Rhymes a la Mode, 
Rhymes Old and New, and Arriere Ban. Mr. 
Lang’s poetry shows culture and taste, and has a 
grace and felicity, with a lightness of touch and 
ready wit that has made it very popular. His 
poetry does not concern itself with large elemen- 
tal things but in his own limited field he is a 
polished craftsman. 

AESOP. 
He sat among the woods; he heard 

The sylvan merriment; he saw 
The pranks of butterfly and bird, 

The humors of the ape, the daw. 

And in the lion or the frog— 
In all the life of moor or fen— 


In ass and peacock, stork and dog, 
He reads similitudes of men. 


“Of these, from those,” he cried, “we come, 
Our hearts, our brains descend from these.’ 
And, lo! the Beasts no more were dumb, 
But answered out of brakes and trees: 


? 


“Not ours,” they cried; “Degenerate, 
If ours at all,” they cried again, 

“Ve fools, who war with God and Fate, 
Who strive and toil; strange race of men. 


“For we are neither bond nor free, 

For we have neither slaves nor kings; 
But near to Nature’s heart are we, 
_And conscious of her secret things. 


“Content are we to fall asleep 
And well content to wake no more; 
We do not laugh, we do not weep, 
Nor look behind us and before: 


“But were there cause for moan or mirth, 
*Tis we, not you, should sigh or scorn, 
Oh, latest children of the Earth, 
Most childish children Earth has borne.” 


They spoke, but that misshapen slave 
Told never of the thing he heard, 
And unto men their portraits gave, 
In likenesses of beast and bird! 


SCYTHE SONG, 


Mowers, weary and brown, and blithe, 

What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below? 
Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over, 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 


Hush, ah hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying; 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 

Hush—'tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass; 

Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 


OLD LOVES. 
From Henri Murger 


Louise, have you forgotten yet 
The corner of the flowry land, 
The ancient garden where we met, 
My hand that trembled in your hand? 
Our lips found words scarce sweet enough, 
As low beneath the willow-trees 
We sat; have you forgotten, love? 
Do you remember, love Louise? 


Marie, have you forgotten yet 
The loving barter that we made? 
The rings we changed, the suns that set, 
The woods fulfilled with sun and shade? 
The fountains that were musical 
By many an ancient trysting tree— 
Marie, have you forgotten all? 
Do you remember, love Marie? 


Christine, do you remember yet 
Your room with scents and roses gay? 
My garret—near the sky ’twas set— 
The April hours, the nights of May? 
The clear calm nights—the stars above 
That whispered they were fairest seen 
Through no cloud-veils? Remember, love! 
Do you remember, love Christine? 


Louise is dead, and, well-a-day! 
Marie a sadder path has ta’en: 
And pale Christine has passed away 
In southern suns to bloom again. 

Alas! for one and all of us— 
Marie, Louise, Christine forget; 

Our bower of love is ruinous, 
And I alone remember yet. 


ON CALAIS SANDS. 


On Calais Sands the gray began, 

Then rosy red above the gray; 
The morn with many a scarlet van 
’Leaped, and the world was glad with May! 
The little waves along the bay 

Broke white upon the shelving strands; 
The sea-mews flittered white as they 

On Calais Sands! 


i. 
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On Calais Sands must man with man 
Wash honor clean in blood to-day; 
On spaces wet from waters wan 
How white the flashing rapiers play— 
Parry, riposte! and lunge! The fray 
Shifts for a while, then mournful stands 
The Victor: life ebbs fast away 
On Calais Sands! 


On Calais Sands a little space 
Of silence, then the plash and spray, 
The sound of eager waves that ran 
To kiss the perfumed locks astray, 
To touch these lips that ne’er said “Nay,” 
To tally with the helpless hands, 
Till the deep sea in silence lay 
On Calais Sands! 


Between the lilac and the may 
She waits her love from alien lands; 
Her love is colder than the clay 
On Calais Sands! 


BALLADE OF AUTUMN. 


We built a castle in the air, 
In summer weather, you and I, 
The wind and sun were in your hair— 
Gold hair against a sapphire sky! 
When autumn came, with leaves that fly 
Before the storm, across the plain, 
You fled from me, with scarce a sigh— 
My Love returns no more again! 


The windy lights of autumn flare; 
I watch the moonlit sail go by; 
I marvel hoe men toil and fare, 
The weary business that they ply! 
Their voyaging is vanity, 
And fairy gold is all their gain, 
And all the winds of winter cry, 
“My Love returns no more again!” 


Here, in my castle of Despair, 

I sit alone with memory; 
The wind-fed wolf has left his lair, 

To keep the outcast companv. 
The brooding owl he hoots hard by, 

The hare shall kindle on thy hearth-stone, 
The Rhymer’s soothest prophecy— 

My Love returns no more again! 

ENVOY. 

Lady, my home until I die 

Is here, where youth and hope were slain; 


They flit, the ghosts of our July, 
My Love returns no more again! 


BEFORE THE SNOW. 
(After Albert Glatigny) 
The winter is upon us, not the snow, 
The hills are etched on the horizon bare, 
The skies are iron grey, a bitter air. 
The meagre cloudlets shudder to and fro, 
On yellow leaf the listless wind doth blow, 


Like some strange butterfly, unclassed and rare, 


Your footsteps ring in frozen alleys, where 
The black trees seem to shiver as you go. 


Beyond lie church and steeple, with their old 
And rusty vanes that rattle as they veer, 


A sharper gust would shake them from their hold, 


Yet up that path, in summer of the year. 
And past that melancholy pile we strolled 
To pluck wild strawberries, with merry cheer. 
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BALLADE OF THE BOOK-HUNTER. 


In torrid heats of late July, 
In March, beneath the bitter bise, 
He book-hunts, while the loungers fly— 
He book-hunts, though December freeze; 
In breeches baggy at the knees, 
And heedless of the public jeers, 
For these, for these, he hoards his fees— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


No dismal stall escapes his eye, 

He turns o’er tomes of low degrees, 
There soiled romanticists may lie, 

Or Restoration comedies: 
Each tract that flutters in the breeze 

For him is charged with hopes and fears, 
In mo lIdy novels fancy sees 

Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


With restless eyes that peer and spy, 
Sad eyes that heed not skies nor trees; 
In dismal nooks he loves to prv, 
Whose motto ever more is Spes! 
But ah! the fabled treasure flees; 
Grown rarer with the fleeting years, 
In rich men’s shelves they take their ease— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs! 
ENVOY. 
Prince, all the things that tease and please— 
Fame, hope, wealth, kisses, cheers, and tears, 


What are they but such toys as these— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs? . 


HOMER. 


Homer, thy song men liken to the sea, 
With all the notes of music in its tone, 

With tides that wash the dim dominion 
Of Hades, and light waves that laugh in glee 
Around the isles enchanted; nay, to me 

Thy verse seems as the River of source unknown 

That glasses Egypt’s temples overthrown 
In his sky-nurtured stream, eternally. 


No wiser we than men of heretofore 
To find thy sacred fountain guarded fast; 
Enough, thy flood makes green our human shore, 
As Nilus Egypt, rolling down his vast, 
His fertile food, that murmurs evermore 
Oi gods dethroned, and empires in the past. 


ROMANCE, 


My Love dwelt in a Northern land. 
A grey tower in a forest green 
Was his, and far on either hand 
The long wash of the waves was seen, 
And leagues on leagues of yellow sand, 
The woven forest boughs between! 


And through the clear faint Northern night 
The sunset slowly died away, : 

And herds of strange deer, silver-white, 
Stole forth among the branches grey; 

About the coming of the light. 
They fled like ghosts before the day! 


I know not if the forest green 
Still girdles round that castle grey; 
I know not if the boughs between 
The white deer vanish ere the day; 
Above my love the grass is green, 
My heart is colder than the clay! 
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| Modern Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation 


Surgical Re-Inventions....... R. E. Thomas,..... Scientific American 


“Died of internal trouble’ was the verdict 
which, prior to the last half century, was the 
comprehensive term used to record the unsuccess- 
ful efforts of treatment of women’s diseases. Up 
to that time gynecology, which has since revolu- 
tionized the surgical world, was ‘practically un- 
known. The few rare cases in which an opera- 
tion was performed were attended with such an 
alarming element of danger prior to that time, 
that even the foremost surgeons hesitated to re- 
sort to this last desperate measure. That gynecol- 
ogy was a lost art was an important fact unguessed 
at since the burning of the great library of Alex- 
andria destroyed an incalculable amount of valua- 
ble matter upon this subject as well as of others 
of equally important bearing in the scientific 
world. There was, therefore, no scantiest record 
that such a science had not only flourished, but 
been brought to its present state of perfection 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Yet such is the case, such the almost incompre- 
hensible truth borne in upon the world of science 
when the excavations of Pompeii revealed the 
astounding collection of surgical instruments, 
mainly for use in gynecology, unearthed in the 
house of the surgeon adjoining the Temple of the 
Vestal Virgins. 

These instruments now occupy one of the most 
interesting cases in the museum of Naples, where, 
for greater safety, the most valuable of the ex- 
cavation finds are kept by the Italian government. 
What is far more incomprehensible than the mere 
fact that these instruments, after having been 
buried since the eruption of Vesuvius, 79 A.D., 
have revealed that gynecology was a science flour- 
ishing in its perfection long before that date, is 
that in every instance the instruments are almost, 
in their minutest particulars, exact duplicates of 
those in use by the most approved modern science 
of to-day. Had there been a record upon which 
surgeons and physicians could have built up this 
practical treatise upon the diseases of women, the 
wonder would be less. As it is, with absolutely 
nothing to hint that gynecology was a lost art, or 
that it had existed even, it seems nothing short 
of marvelous that modern minds should in the 
evolution of this century’s instruments have trav- 
eled along identical lines pursued by those marvel- 
ously skilled Pompeiian physicians to the Vestal 
Virgins ministering in the Temple, on the idyllic 
remnants of which the sun shines to-day from 
bluest of Italian skies, and the waters of the Bay 





of Naples lap their cerulean waves almost to the 
gateways of that charmed place about which must 
ever linger so much of romance and poetry. 

A difference between the surgical instruments 
of to-day and those of the ages ago is that while 
the latter were of the finest wrought iron, those 
of the former are of polished nickelplate. But 
the workmanship is as fine as anything to be pro- 
duced in this line in the twentieth century. The 
instruments are hand wrought, the screws as 
threadlike and capable of as delicate manipulation 
as anything to be found in to-day’s achievements. 

It is not more than half a century since gyne- 
cology may be said to have had a place in modern 
surgical science. Dr. Marion Sims, in the lead 
with his duckbill speculum, has had a mighty rush 
of followers. Dr. Sims’ treatment of -vesico- 
vaginal fistula was a revelation at the time. To 
him the world is indebted for the suggestion and 
perfection of measures by which this almost un- 
treatable condition has been rendered one of the 
most certain of relief within the field of surgery. 
From profound ignorance his duckbill speculum 
has brought gynecology to the front ranks of 
surgical skill and attainment. 

In every particular, however, Dr. Sims had 
been anticipated, as in May, 1829, Dr. H. S. 
Levert in The American Journal of Science ex- 
pounded the results of his experiments in the 
use of silver wire. This was followed on No- 
vember 21, 1834, in The London Lancet, by Mr. 
M. Gosset giving a description cf his method of 
using silver wire, and later in 1846 was published 
the method of Metgler. 

The first record which surgical science has in 
this country of the use of a speculum was of an 
ordinary teaspoon used by a Southern country 
practitioner to enable him to see a rent in the 
bladder of a woman patient. By this primitive 
means he was subsequently enabled to administer 
successful scientific treatment. 

Following Dr. Sims’ trip abroad, when the value 
of his invention was recognized by the leading 
surgical authorities of England and France, he 
returned to this country to make a large fortune 
Ly this means. The speculum was then taken 
up and developed, and additional discoveries prac- 
tically put to use by other eminent surgeons and 
physicians, each in turn giving to the instrument 


his own name. Among the best known of these . 


are those of Meier, Cusco and Ferguson. 
Following upon these inventions, together with 
others of similar nature, came those finds in the 
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Pompeiian excavations of the house of the sur- 
geon which told to the world a stupendous truth, 
that the instruments in use to-day, for the allevia- 
tion and cure of internal troubles, are identical 
with those used by skilled practitioners when the 
world was younger by two thousand years. 





Preventive Medicine.....Arthur Shadwell....Contemporary Review 


In what direction is the ultimate goal for the 
prevention of disease to be sought, and what is 
the road to it? I should say the obvious answer 
is; the study and cultivation of natural immunity 
or resistance. There clearly is such a thing, 
though it has never yet been thought worthy 
of much scientific attention; and the trend of re- 
cent discovery rather goes to show that it plays a 
more, not a less, important part than -has been 
commonly supposed. The very ubiquity of the 
infective agents disclosed by modern research 
suggests that a very large number of people must 
be constantly exposed to danger with impunity. 
It is probable, indeed, that most of us encounter 
virulent germs every day of our lives. There has 
been a tendency on the part of scientific theorists 
to attribute the power of fesistance wholly to 
some acquired or inherited property conferred by 
previous specific attacks. That may be the case 
with some forms of parasitic disease, but it is 
quite certainly not the case with others, for the 
very sufficient reason that attacks render the sub- 
ject more, not less, susceptible. Take tuber- 
culosis, by far the most prevalent and fatal of all 
bacterial affections. Attacks increase susceptibil- 
ity, and if anything is inherited in a consumptive 
family it is a predisposition, not a power of re- 
sistance. Yet the microbe is everywhere; vast 
numbers of people must be exposed to it every 
day with impunity. In this case, the power of 
resistance cannot depend on any acquired prop- 
erty of a specific character; it must lie in the 
natural healthiness of the tissues. That it is so 
is proved by the new method of treatment by pure 
air. As soon as the tissues are rendered healthy 
they are able to resist the attack. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that the same simple condition of 
healthy tissues constitutes an effective protection 
against many other infective agents—the pneumo- 
coccus, for instance, and the whole race of bac- 
teria that affect the intestinal tract, and cause 
the various forms of disease ranging from simple 
diarrhoea to enteric fever and cholera. It has 
been repeatedly observed that in great epidemic 
outbreaks of these diseases there is a general prev- 
alence of similar but minor symptoms among those 
who are not counted as actual cases. I suggest 
that such persons do not escape infection, but re- 


sist it by virtue of having more healthy organs 
than those that succumb, and that persons with 
perfectly healthy organs show no symptoms at all. 

hen I was in Hamburg studying the great out- 

reak of cholera in 1892 I convinced myself 
that no one escaped infection, and that everyone 
who could have the disease did have it in some 
form or another. The great protection is a 
healthy stomach, the acid secretion of which im- 
mediately kills the micro-organism. On the other 
hand, the extreme susceptibility of habitual drunk- 
ards, whose stomachs are ruined, is well estab- 
lished. It was observed at the post-mortem ex- 
aminations made in the St. Petersburg hospitals 
that all the fatal cases suffered from dilatation 
of the stomach, indicating chronic dyspepsia. 

It would be beyond my present purpose, how- 
ever, to elaborate these speculations. I merely 
wish to lay stress on the factor of natural resist- 
ance, and to suggest that it is in part at least 
dependent on general health. In this direction 
there is room for indefinite progress; this is the 
true goal to aim at. It brings us back on the 
practical side to the older and broader methods 
of public health work, to which the diminution 
of mortality achieved in the last half-century is 
due. Air, light, dry soil, pure water, good food, 
effectual disposal of waste products and refuse, 
cleanliness of all kinds—these things, combined 
with healthy personal habits, moderate eating 
and drinking, sufficient work and sufficient rest, 
will form a more efficient barrier against most 
current forms of.disease from any artificial de- 
vices. There is plenty of scope for improvement 
in all these matters. And for the rest I would 
humbly suggest that a fruitful and valuable field 
of research lies open to bacteriologists in the 
study of natural resistance. 





What to Doin an Emergency ..........s000 Charles Fox Gardiner* 


The treatment of what may be called emer- 
gencies in the life of the pulmonary invalid should 
be left at once to the care of the attending physi- 
cian, who should always be sent for without loss 
of time; but it is also important for the nurse 
or caretaker to know some simple methods of 
treatment, which can be used in the interval be- 
fore the doctor arrives. Such simple methods are 
not only valuable in themselves, but reassure the 
nervous patient and gives a sense of security, in- 


*From the Care of the Consumptive, a little 


book intended to give, in as clear and practical a 
way as possible, the rules that should govern the 
consumptive in the use of fresh air, sunlight, food, 
rest, and exercise, so that these natural therapeu- 
tic agencies can be applied to the best advantage.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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asmuch as they see that something is being done 
for their speedy relief. 

Probably the most dreaded occurrence in the 
life of a consumptive is an attack of pulmonary 
hemorrhage, or bleeding from the lungs. The 
suddenness of its occurrence—often without 
warning, and frequently at times when the invalid 
is feeling better than usual—the sense of suffoca- 
tion, and the sight of the blood, combined with 
a knowledge of its possible danger—all arouse 
even in the most stout-hearted and phlegmatic 
individuals a lively sense of alarm and more or 
less nervous shock. 

The first thing therefore for the attendant to 
do is to reassure the patient. Keep cool and 
do not hurry; you can in this way prevent excite- 
ment and keep the pulse from beating so fast. 
It should be borne in mind that by far the greater 
number of hemorrhages from the lungs are not 
dangerous to life, but, on the contrary, probably 
relieve some congested part of the lung. One 
should also remember that what appears like a 
large quantity of blood scattered over handker- 
chiefs, towels, etc., or mixed with a quart or 
more of water in a white basin, is in reality a very 
small amount, if it could be collected into one 
vessel. Very often no more blood is lost in this 
way than when a tooth is extracted or in a case 
of nose-bleed. 

The general panic that ensues sometimes when 
the invalid has lost a little blood is deplorable; 
often the whole house is in an uproar; doors bang, 
people are running up and down stairs, the sick- 
room is in great confusion, the poor patient is 
surrounded by a circle of anxious faces, the room 
is close and hot, and any remedy which chances 
to be suggested by some bystander—such as salt 
on the tongue, ergot,* etc., all of which are use- 
less—will be immediately tried. The mental agita- 
tion, induced by the fuss, bustle, and alarm, is 
to the patient really much more injurious than 
being actually neglected. 

However, the first thing to do for a consump- 
tive when he begins to cough up blood is to send 
quietly for the doctor; keep every one out of the 
room who has no business there; cheer and re- 
assure the patient by your calm manner; do not 


* In regard to my statement as to the uselessness 
of ergot, I will say that my experience has shown 
that it is practically of no value. I gave ergot for 
six or seven years, and have seen no difference now 
that I have not used it for several vears. Good au- 
thorities, however, recommend its use. Yet it has 


‘been proved that ergot, if anything, increases the 


blood pressure in the lungs, as ‘t causes the con- 
traction of the other vessels of the body, while those 
of the lungs are not contracted, as they have no 
muscular coats. 


allow any talking, and keep the body half re- 
clining, propping up the patient with two or three 
pillows. If it is summer, throw the windows wide 
open, or if the weather is cold, have them opened 
enough to cool the room to 50° or even 40°, as 
cool air is useful. Now measures to stop the 
hemorrhage may be instituted. Give cracked ice 
to be dissolved in the mouth; if at hand, adminis- 
ter a dose of twenty drops of chlorodyne in a 
tablespoonful of cold water. Put a poultice of 
flaxseed three parts, and mustard one part, on the 
body. (This should be put over the right side 
from two inches below the nipple to the end of 
the ribs, and from the spine to the middle of the 
body in front; put this poultice on warm.) The 
poultice may also be made of flour eight parts 
and mustard one part. Pond’s Extract is also 
said to be of service if the chlorodyne is not at 
hand. If one is trained in the use of hypodermic 
injections, one quarter morphine under the skin 
and no medicine by the mouth is probably more 
effective than anything else. After the hemor- 
rhage has stopped, if there is constipation, give 
a cathartic, such as calomel, one-tenth grain, 
every half hour until ten are taken; fluid citrate 
of magnesia, half glass, may be given instead 
(unless the bowels have moved frequently, three 
times, during the previous twelve hours). Keep 
the patient absolutely quiet ; give only liquid nour- 
ishment, cool or cold, and no stimulants. It is 
well also to instruct the invalid to avoid cough- 
ing as far as possible, and not to speak at all. 

A feverish state, due to some inflammation in 
the lungs, is generally felt during the course of 
even the mildest and most curable case of con- 
sumption. In the morning hours there are often 
periods of chilliness, while in the afternoon there 
is apt to be an elevation of the patient’s tempera- 
ture; the skin feels hot, the eyes often burn, and 
there may be some pain in the back or muscles, 
accompanied by drowsiness or languor. 

The best way to reduce the fever is to have 
an excess of out-door air and this may be obtained 
by having the patient rest lying out-doors. If 
the fever is very high, such as a temperature of 
over 102° or 103°, absolute rest must be insisted 
upon. The patient must be put to bed or lie on 
a sofa with loose clothing, being, if possible, out- 
doors, but if in-doors, having the room cool and 
darkened. Only liquid food should be taken, as 
digestion is apt to be poor at these feverish 
periods. It there is thirst, vichy water, lemon- 
ade, or orangeade may be taken, or perhaps, if 
the patient prefers, cracked ice may be used. 
The skin can be sponged off; to do this sponge 
a small part of the body only at a time, and 
do that under the clothes in order to avoid chill, 
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drying each part before proceeding to another. 
For this purpose use a small, soft sponge (from 
which most of the water has been wrung out, 
leaving it merely damp), with water at a tem- 
perature of 65° F., or water and alcohol equal 
parts, or water and vinegar, or water and sea- 
salt in the proportion of one tablespoonful to a 
pint of water; a small amount of cologne added 
to the water is more agreeable to some people. 
This sponging can be repeated every hour or so 
during the height of the fever, and discontinued 
when the fever goes down or the patient feels 
easier. 

The cold-air bath is of advantage if managed 
with care. The treatment is essentially. as fol- 
lows: the patient, covered only with a sheet, 
lies in a room with the temperature about 45°-50°. 
The patient’s temperature must be very carefully 
watched so that additional covers may be put 
on in case it goes down. The air bath must 
not be attempted in a damp climate; in dry moun- 
tain regions, with due caution regarding draughts, 
it is a valuable means of reducing high tem- 
perature, without any danger if the proper pre- 
cautions are observed. 

Severe coughing, especially coming on in par- 
oxysms during the night, is not an infrequent oc- 
currence in cases of consumption, and, inas- 
much as it tires the patient and causes loss of 
sleep, it should be relieved. The simple remedies 
are often of service; but, as a rule, all cough 
syrups and the like should be avoided, as they 
tend to upset the digestion and retard lung drain- 
age. Often a cup of hot milk or beef tea will 
bring relief by dislodging mucus near the throat; 
inhaled steam, formed from water and oil of 
eucalyptus, or camphor, or pine tar, is also useful. 
Preparations containing menthol, used in an atom- 
izer, or a mixture of twenty drops of spirits am- 
monia in a tablespoontui of water, or sometimes 
a swallow of whisky, are all good on occasion. 
The narcotics, such as opium, morphine, or prep- 
arations containing them, should be used only by 
the advice of the physician. Numerous lozenges 
are useful, or flaxseed or slippery-elm tea, taken 
slowly, is often very soothing. If the cough 
comes from inflammation in the larynx and is 
very painful, swallowing being difficult, a little 
blister of cantharides, the size of a dime, on 
each side of the Adam’s apple will relieve the 
suffering. In such a case the patient should take 
his food lying on the bed with the face hanging 
over the edge, and sipping the beverage through 
a tube. Sweating can often be avoided by waking 
the patient up, in cases of periodical attacks, be- 
fore it occurs and giving him a cup of hot liquid 
food, rubbing the body with flannel, or sponging 
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off carefully with vinegar and cayenne pepper: 
or aromatic vinegar, taking precaution not to ex- 
pose more than one-quarter of the body at a time 
and to have the room warm while the sponging 
is being done. A compress will effect the same 
result if it is skilfully applied; a cloth dipped in 
warm water and wrung out is placed around the 
chest from just under the armpits to the mar- 
gin or lower border of the ribs. This is covered 
tightly with at least two thicknesses of flannel, 
which extends two or three inches beyond the 
wet cloth and is fastened with safety-pins so 
as to exclude the air. This bandage or compress 
may be removed in the morning and the skin 
rubbed dry with a flannel cloth. 

Pain in the side is frequently complained of, 
and generally arises from pleurisy. A hot mustard 
plaster or simply mustard leaves, or a hot-water 
bottle, will be of service in lessening the pain if 
placed against the side. A strip of rubber plaster, 
drawn tightly around the painful side from the 
spine to the middle of the body in front under the 
nipple, lessens the movement and thereby relieves 
the pain. 

If the patient has persistent pain at the back 
of the head, which is accompanied by languor, 
with temperature above or below normal, rest 
should be insisted upon, as there may be some 
increase of the disease which is about to develop. 

The mental atmosphere which surrounds the 
pulmonary invalid, such as the companionship and 
society of his daily life, is much more important 
to his welfare than is generally understood. While 
it is true that, even as noticed by Arytacus before 
the beginning of the Christian era, the consump- 
tive is generally cheerful and optimistic to a re- 
markable degree, continuing so when the disease 
has advanced to the last stages and recovery is 
quite impossible, yet there are many individuals, 
whose disease has been brought on by close ap- 
plication and over-ambition, whose nervous sys- 
tem is irritable and sensitive. Such people have 
often a morbid dread of being considered in- 
valids; they are werried and impatient over 
trifles, and bitterly resent the apparently unkind 
fate which has interfered with their life-work. 
Such cases will tax all the resources of the care- 
taker, and only by a firm and constantly exercised 
tact and unusual patience can success be attained, 
or the best hygienic welfare of the patient be se- 
cured. It should also be remembered that nagging 
in all or any of its phases is quite as detrimental 
to the invalid’s progress as almost any impru- 
dences or sins of omission can be; the pulse and 
temperature are as frequently increased and elev- 
ated by “nagging,” or a small family row, as by 
overlooking an extra wrap or a glass of milk. 
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The Death of the Soul 


By Ernst HAECKEL 
Te 


The Riddle of the Universe* is a popular and com- 
prehensive study of the monistic philosophy as 
grounded on evolution. Since the attitude of the 
majority of readers toward the book will depend on 
the theological or scientific bias of their minds. we 
cannot do better than introduce our reading by the 
following quotation from the translator’s preface. 
“Professor Haeckel, as one of the most prominent 
zoologists of the century, has a unique claim to pro- 
nounce with authority, from the scientific side, on 
what is known as “the contict of science and re- 
ligion.” In the contradictory estimates that are 
urgeu on us—for the modern ecclesiastic is as em- 
phatic in his assurance that the conflict has ended 
favorably to theology as the rationalist is with his 
counter-assertion—the last words of one of the lead- 
ing combatants of the second half of the century, 
still, happily, in full vigor of mind, will be heard 
with respect and close attention.” 


In order to have a short and convenient ex- 
pression for the two opposed opinions on the ques- 
tion, we shall call the belief in man’s personal 
immortality “athanatism” (from athanes or 
athanatos—immortal). On the other hand, we 
give the name of “thanatism” (from thanatos— 
death) to the opinion which holds that at a man’s 
death not only all the other physiological func- 
tions are arrested; but his “soul” also disap- 
pears—that is, that sum of cerebral functions 
which psychic dualism regards as a peculiar en- 
tity, independent of the other vital processes in 
the living body. 

The conception of the soul as a “substance” 
is far from clear in many psychologists; some- 
times it is regarded as an “immaterial” entity of 
a peculiar character in an abstract and: idealistic 
sense, sometimes in a concrete and realistic sense, 
and sometimes as a confused tertium quid be- 
tween the two. If we adhere to the monistic idea 
of substance, which takes it to be the simplest 
element of our whole world-system, we find 
energy and matter inseparably associated in it. 
We must, therefore, distinguish in the “substance 
of the soul” the characteristic psychic energy 
which is all we perceive (sensation, presentation, 
volition, etc.), and the psychic matter, which is 
the inseparable basis of its activity—that is, the 
living protoplasm. Thus, in the higher animals the 
“matter” of the soul is a part of the nervous sys- 
tem; in the lower nerveless animals and plants it 
is a part of their multicellular protoplasmic body ; 
and in the unicellular protists it is a part of their 
protoplasmic cell-body. In this way we are 


* Translated by Joseph McCabe. Harper Bros. 


$1.50. 


brought once more to the psychic organs, and to 
an appreciation of the fact that these material 
organs are indispensable for the action of the 
soul; but the soul itself is actual—it is the sum 
total of their physiological functions. 

However, the idea of a specific “soul-substance” 
found in the dualistic philosophers who admit 
such a thing is very different from this. They 
conceive the immortal soul to be material, yet 
invisible, and essentially different from the visi- 
ble body which it inhabits. 

Thus invisibility comes to be regarded as a most 
important attribute of the soul. Some, in fact, 
compare the soul with ether, and regard it, like 
ether, as an extremely subtle, light, and highly 
elastic material, an imponderable agency, that fills 
the intervals between the ponderable particles 
of the living organism; others compare the soul 
with the wind, and so give it a gaseous nature; 
and it is this simile which first found favor 
with primitive peoples, and led in time to the 
familiar dualistic conception. When a man died, 
the body remained as a lifeless corpse, but the 
immortal soul “flew out of it with the last breath” 

The comparison of the human soul with physi- 
cal ether as a qualitatively similar idea has as- 
sumed a more concrete shape in recent times 
through the great progress of optics and electricity 
(especially in the last decade; for these sciences 
have taught us a good deal about the energy of 
ether, and enabled us to formulate certain con- 
clusions as to the material character of this all- 
pervading agency. As I intend to describe these 
important discoveries later on (in chap. xii.), I 
shall do no more at present than briefly point 
out that they render the notion of an “etheric 
soul” absolutely untenable. Such an etheric soul 
—that is a psychic substance—which is similar 
to physical ether, and which, like ether, passes 
between the ponderable elements of the living 
protoplasm or the molecules of the brain, can- 
not possibly account for the individual life of the 
soul. Neither the mystic motions of that kind 
which were warmly discussed about the middle 
of the century, nor the attempts of modern “Neo- 
vitalists” to put their mystical “vital force” on 
a line with physical ether, call for refutation any 
longer. 

Much more widespread, and still much re- 
spected, is the view which ascribes a gaseous 
nature to the substance of the soul. The com- 
parison of human breath with the wind is a very 
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old one; they were originally considered to be 
identical, and were both given the same name. 
The anemos and psyche of the Greeks, and the 
anima and spiritus of the Romans, were originally 
all names for a “breath of wind” ; they were trans- 
ferred from this to the breath of man. After a 
time this “living breath” was identified with the 
“vital force,” and finally it came to be regarded 
as the soul itself, or, in a narrower sense, as its 
highest manifestation, the “spirit.” From that 
the imagination went on to derive the mystic no- 
tion of individual “spirits”; these, also, are still 
usually conceived as “aériform beings”—though 
they are credited with the physiological functions 
of an organism, and they have been photographed 
in certain well-known spiritist circles. 

Experimental physics has succeeded, during the 
last decade of the century, in reducing all gaseous 
bodies to a liquid—most of them, also, to a solid— 
condition. Nothing more is needed than special 
apparatus, which exerts a violent pressure on the 
gases at a very low temperature. By this process 
not only the atmospheric elements, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, but even compound gases (such 
as carbonic-acid gas) and gaseous aggregates 
(like the atmosphere) have been changed from 
gaseous to liquid form. In this way the “invisi- 
ble” substances have become “visible” to all, and 
in a certain sense “tangible.” With this trans- 
formation the mystic nimbus which formerly 
veiled the character of the gas in popular estima- 
tion—as an invisible body that wrought visible 
effects—has entirely disappeared. If, then, the 
substance of the soul were really gaseous, it 
should be possible to liquefy it by the applica- 
tion of a high pressure at a low temperature. We 
could then catch the soul as it is “breathed out” 
at the moment of death, condense it, and exhibit 
it in a bottle as “immortal fluid” (Fluidum anime 
immortale). By a further lowering of tempera- 
ture and increase of pressure it might be possible 
to solidify it—to produce “soul-snow.” The ex- 
periment has not yet succeeded. 

If athanatism were true, if, indeed, the human 
soul were to live for all eternity, we should have 
to grant the same privilege to the souls of the 
higher animals, at least to those of the nearest 
related mammals (apes, dogs, etc.). For man 
is not distinguished from them by a special kind 
of soul, or by any peculiar and exclusive psychic 
function, but only by a higher degree of psychic 


~ activity, a superior stage of development. In 


particular, consciousness—the function of the as- 
sociation of ideas, thought, and reason—has 
reached a higher level in many men (by no means 
in all) than in most of the animals. Yet this 
difference is far from being so great as is popu- 


larly supposed; and it is much slighter in every 
respect than the corresponding difference between 
the higher and the lower animal souls, or even the 
difference between the highest and the lowest 
stages of the human soul itself. If we ascribe 
“personal immortality” to man, we are bound to 
grant it also to the higher animals. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that we should 
find this belief in the immortality of the animal 
soul among many ancient and modern peoples; 
we even meet it sometimes to-day in many 
thoughtful men who postulate an “immortal life” 
for themselves, and have, at the same time, a 
thorough empirical knowledge of the psychic life 
of the animals. I once knew an old head-forester, 
who, being left a widower and without children 
at an early age, had lived alone for more than 
thirty years in a noble forest of East Prussia. 
His only companions were one or two servants, 
with whom he exchanged merely a few necessary 
words, and a great pack of different kinds of dogs, 
with which he lived in perfect psychic communion. 
Through many years of training this keen ob- 
server and friend of nature had penetrated deep 
into the individual souls of his dogs, and he was 
as convinced of their personal immortality as he 
was of his own. Some of his most intelligent 
dogs were, in his impartial and objective estima- 
tion, at a higher stage of psychic development 
than his old, stupid maid and the rough, wrinkled 
man-servant. Any unprejudiced observer, who 
will study the conscious and intelligent psychic 
activity of a fine dog for a year, and follow at- 
tentively the physiological processes of its 
thought, judgment, and reason, will have to admit 
that it has just as valid a claim to immortality as 
man himself. 

The proofs of the immortality of the soul, 
which have been adduced for the last two thou- 
sand years, and are, indeed, still credited with 
some validity, have their origin, for the most 
part, not in an effort to discover the truth, but 
in an alleged “necessity of emition”—that is, in 
imagination and poetic conceit. As Kant puts it, 
the immortality of the soul is not an object of 
pure reason, but a “postulate of practical reason.” 
But we must set “practical reason” entirely aside, 
together with all the “exigencies of emotion, or of 
moral education, etc.,” when we enter upon an 
honest and impartial pursuit of truth; for we 
shall only attain it by the work of pure reason, 
starting from empirical data and capable of logi- 
cal analysis. We have to say the same of athanat- 
ism as of theism; both are creations of poetic 
mysticism and of transcendental “faith,” not of 
rational science. 

When we come to analyze all the different 
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proofs that have been urged for the immortality 
of the soul, we find that not a single one of them 
is of a scientific character ; not a single one is con- 
sistent with the truths we have learned in the 
last few decades from physiological psychology 
and the theory of descent. The theological proof 
—that a personal creator has breathed an im- 
mortal soul (generally regarded as a portion of 
the divine soul) into man—is a pure myth. The 
cosmological proof—that the “moral order of the 
world” demands the eternal duration of the human 
soul—is a baseless dogma. The teleological proof 
—that the “higher destiny” of man involves the 
perfecting of his defective, earthly soul beyond 
the grave—rests on a false anthropism. The 
moral proof—that the defects and the unsatisfied 
desires of earthly existence must be fulfilled by 
“compensative justice” on the other side of eter- 
nity—is nothing more than a pious wish. The 
ethnological proof—that the belief in immortality, 
like the belief in God, is an innate truth, common 
to all humanity—is an error in fact. The onto- 
logical proof—that the soul, being a “simple, im- 
material, and indivisible entity,” cannot be in- 
volved in the corruption of death—is based on an 
entirely erroneous view of the psychic phenom- 
ena; it is a spiritualistic fallacy. All these and 
similar “proofs of athanatism” are in a parlous 
condition; they are definitely annulled by the 
scientific criticism of the last few decades. 

The extreme importance of the subject leads us 
to oppose to these untenable “proofs of immortal- 
ity” a brief exposition of the sound scientific ar- 
guments against it. The physiological argument 
shows that the human soul is not an independent, 
immaterial substance, but, like the soul of all 
the higher animals, merely a collective title for 
the sum-total of man’s cerebral functions; and 
these are just as much determined by physical 
and chemical processes as any of the other vital 
functions, and just as amenable to the law of 
substance. The histological argument is based 
on the extremely complicated microscopic struc- 


" ture of the brain; it shows us the true “elementary 


organs of the soul” in the ganglionic cells. The 
experimental argument proves that the various 
functions of the soul are bound up with certain 
special parts of the brain, and cannot be exercised 
unless these are in a normal condition; if the 
areas are destroyed, their function is extin- 
guished; and this is especially applicable to the 
“organs of thought,” the four central instruments 
of mental activity. The pathological argument is 
the complement of the physiological; when cer- 
tain parts of the brain (the cenfres of speech, 
sight, hearing, etc.) are destroyed by sickness, 
their activity (speech, vision, hearing, etc.) dis- 
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appears; in this way nature herself makes the 
decisive physiological experiment. The ontogen- 
etic argument puts before us the facts of the de- 
velopment of the soul in the individual; we see 
how the child-soul gradually unfolds its various 
powers; the youth presents them in full bloom, 
the mature man shows their ripe fruit; in old 
age we see the gradual decay of the psychic 
powers, corresponding to the senile degeneration 
of the brain. The phylogenetic argument derives 
its strength from palzontology, and the compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology of the brain; coope- 
rating with and completing each other, these 
sciences prove to the hilt that the human brain 
(and, consequently, its function—the soul) has 
been evolved step by step from that of the mam- 
mal, and, still further back, from that of the lower 
vertebrate. 

These inquiries, which might be supplemented 
by -many other results of modern science, prove 
the old dogma of the immortality of the soul to 
be absolutely untenable; in the twentieth century 
it will not be regarded as a subject of serious 
scientific research, but will be left wholly to 
transcendental “faith.” The “critique of pure 
reason” shows this treasured faith to be a mere 
superstition, like the belief in a personal God 
which generally accompanies it. Yet even to- 
day millions of “believers”—not only of the lower, 
uneducated masses, but even of the most cultured 
classes—look on this superstition as their dearest 
possession and their most “priceless treasure.” 
It is, therefore, necessary to enter more deeply 
into the subject, and—assuming it to be true— 
to make a critical inquiry into its practical value. 
It soon becomes apparent to the impartial critic 
that this value rests, for the most part, on fancy, 
on the want of clear judgment and consecutive 
thought. It is my firm and honest conviction that ~ 
a definitive abandonment of these “athanatist il- 
lusions” would involve no painful loss, but an in- 
estimable positive gain for humanity. 

Man’s “emotional craving” clings to the belief 
on immortality for two main reasons: firstly, in 
the hope of better conditions of life beyond the 
grave; and, secondly, in the hope of seeing once 
more the dear and loved ones whom death has 
torn from us. As for the first hope, it corre- 
sponds to a natural feeling of the justice of com- 
pensation, which is quite correct subjectively, but 
has mo objective validity whatever. We make 
our claim for an indemnity for the unnumbered 
defects and sorrows of our earthly existence, 
without the slightest real prospect or guarantee of 
receiving it. We long for an eternal life in which 
we shall meet no sadness and no pain, but an 
unbounded peace and joy. The pictures that most 
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men form of this blissful existence are extremely 
curious; the unmaterial soul is placed in the midst 
of grossly material pleasures. The imagination 
of each believer paints the enduring splendor ac- 
cording to his personal taste. 

We must lay special stress on the thoroughly 
materialistic character of Christian athanatism, 
which is closely connected with the absurd dogma 
of the “resurrection of the body.” As thousands 
of paintings of famous masters inform us, the 
bodies that have risen again, with the souls that 
have been born again, walk about in heaven just 
as they did in this vale of tears; they see God 
with their eyes, they hear His voice with their 
ears, they sing hymns to His praise with their 
larynx, and so forth. In fine, the modern in- 
habitants of the Christian Paradise have the same 
dual character of body and soul, the same organs 
of an earthly body, as our ancient ancestors had in 
Odin’s Hall in Walhalla, as the “immortal” Turks 
and Arabs have in Mohammed’s lovely gardens, 
as the old Greek demi-gods and heroes had in 
the enjoyment of nectar and ambrosia. 

But, however gloriously we may depict this 
eternal life in Paradise, it remains endless in dur- 
ation. Do we realize what “eternity” means ?— 
the uninterrupted continuance of our individual 
life forever! The profound legend of the “wan- 
dering Jew,” the fruitless search for rest of the 
unhappy Ahasuerus, should teach us to appreciate 
such an “eternal life” at its true value. The best 
we can desire after a courageous life, spent in 
doing good according to our light, is the eternal 
peace of the grave. 

Any impartial scholar who is acquainted with 
geological calculations of time, and has reflected 
on the long series of millions of years the organic 
history of the earth has occupied, must admit that 
the crude notion of an eternal life is not a com- 
fort, but a fearful menace, to the best of men. 
Only want of clear judgment and consecutive 
thought can dispute it. 

The best and most plausible ground for athana- 
tism is found in the hope that immortality will re- 
unite us to the beloved friends who have been 
prematurely taken from us by some grim mis- 
chance. But even this supposed good fortune 
proves to be an illusion on closer inquiry; and in 
any case it would be greatly marred by the pros- 
pect df meeting the less agreeable acquaintances 
and the enemies who have troubled our exist- 
ence here below. Even the closest family ties 
would involve many a difficulty. There are pienty 
of men who would gladly sacrifice all the glories 
of Paradise if it meant the eternal companionship 
of their “better half” or their mother-in-law. It 
is more than questionable whether Henry VIII. 
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would like the prospect of living eternally with 
his six wives; or Augustus the Strong of Poland, 
who had a hundred mistresses and three hundred 
and fifty-two children. As he was on good terms 
with the Vicar of Christ, he must be assumea to 
be in Paradise, in spite of his sins, and in spite 
of the fact that his mad military ventures cost the 
lives of more than a hundred thousand Saxons. 
Another insoluble difficulty faces the athanatist 
when he asks in what stage of their individual 
development the disembodied souls will spend 
their eternal life. Will the new-born infant de- 
velop its psychic powers in heaven under the 
same hard conditions of the “struggle for life” 
which educate man here on earth? Will the 
talented youth who has fallen in the wholesale 


‘murder of war unfold his rich, unused mental 


powers in Walhalla? Will the feeble, childish old 
man, who has filled the world with the fame of his 
deeds in the ripeness of his age, live forever in 
mental decay? Or will he return to an earlier 
stage of development? If the immortal souls in 
Olympus are to live in a condition of rejuvenes- 
cence and perfectness, then both the stimulus to 
the formation of, and the interest in, personality 
disappear for them. 

A critical comparison of the countless and 
manifold fantasies which belief in immortality 
has produced during the last few thousand years 
in the different races and religions yields a most 
remarkable picture. An intensely interesting 
presentation of it, based on most extensive orig- 
inal research, may be found in Adalbert Svo- 
boda’s distinguished works, The Illusion of the 
Soul and Forms of Faith. However absurd and 
inconsistent with modern knowledge most of these 
myths seem to be, they still play an important part, 
and, as “postulates of practical reason,” they ex- 
ercise a powerful influence on the opinions of 
individuals and on the destiny of races. 

The idealist and spiritualist philosophy of the 
day will freely grant that these prevalent mate- 
rialistic forms of belief in immortality are unten- 
able; it will say that the refined idea of an im- 
material soul, a Platonic “idea” or a transcen- 
dental psychic substance must be substituted for 
them. But modern realism can have nothing 
whatever to do with these incomprehensible mo- 
tions; they satisfy neither the mind’s feeling of 
casuality nor the yearning of our emotions. If we 
take a comprehensive glance at all that modern 
anthropology, psychology, and cosmology teach 
with regard to athanatism, we are forced to this 
definite conclusion: “The belief in the immortal- 
ity of the human soul is a dogma which is in 
hopeless contradiction with the most solid empiri- 
cal truths of modern science.” 
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Thoughts on the Christian Life 


By Joun WATSON 
Te 


The following selections are from a volume of ser- 
mons, the Doctrines of Grace,* by John Watson 
(Ian Maclaren). The fourteen sermons in the book 
give beautiful expression to a profound and ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

It is difficult to resist the conviction that Christ 
intended that His Visible Church should be one 
society the world over instead of being divided 
into sections warring with one another and mak- 
ing sport for an unbelieving world. Surely every 
one will agree that it were more becoming, and 
therefore more in keeping with the mind of Christ, 
that in every country there should be one church 
—the Church of Scotland or of England, by 
which is intended the Church of Christ in Scot- 
land or England—and not half-a-dozen churches ; 
that in every-parish there should be one place of 
worship where all should meet in the name of the 
Lord, not half-a-dozen fighting for the possession 
of the people. Nothing can more certainly hinder 
the faith of the world, and nothing has so weak- 
ened the energies of Christian people and so 
afflicted their hearts, as the schisms and feuds 
by which Christ’s Visible Church has been 
rent. 

When the Church Visible, which is the shadow 
of the Church Invisible, is rent—for the spiritual 
Body must ever be undivided—then the cause is 
always one and the same, and it ought to lie 
much more heavily both upon the heart and con- 
science of believing Christians. The division 
of the Church into sects, whether Roman, An- 
glican, Scots, or Non-conformists, since any di- 
vision does mean section, is not an accident, nor 
a misfortune, and certainly not an ingenious de- 
sign to stir up the Church into greater activity, 
but is a distinct and flagrant sin. If Christian 
people, gathered in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and-calling one another brethren, had obeyed 
Christ’s commandments, and yielded to the guid- 
ance of the Lord’s Spirit, they had lived in purity 
and in charity, as did the Christians of Pentecost, 
and the Church on earth had been one to-day, as 
the Church in heaven is one, and she had been 
“fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army with banners.” Wherever there is 
holiness there is unity, wherever there is un- 
holiness there is strife, and it was because the 
vision of the Lord grew dim and discipline was 
relaxed, and the world cast her tangling veil 
round the Christian heart, and brotherly love 
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died into ashes, that the fair Church of Christ 
was scattered into contending fragmeris and be- 
came a scandal in the face of men. No doubt the 
divisions of the Church have been made the means 
of calling her to repentance and restoring purity, 
of moving her to good works and vast sacrifices, 
were it only through the criticism and rivalry of 
separate Christian bodies; but this does not mean 
that such divisions were the methods of the Lord, 
or that He has any pleasure when one crieth, 
“IT am of Paul,” and another, “I am of Cephas.” 
What it means is that the Lord, whose grace is 
as marvelous as it is mighty, has caused light to 
arise out of darkness, and has made the wrath 
of men to praise Him, so that in the good which 
has come from this vast evil we have another il- 
lustration of the Apostle’s triumphant word, 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” 





Should any person have been so saturated by 
the modern spirit that to him the idea of the 
divine intervention, even for the salvation of 
his soul, is incredible, then nothing can be more 
foolish or uncharitable than to scold and to de- 
nounce him, and especially nothing is more to 
be depreciated than offering to him, or rather 
forcing upon him, the brutal alternative between 
believing in the supernatural or surrendering the 
ideal of a holy life. If any one be unable to be- 
lieve in God as a personal and beneficent will 
and in Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and 
the Saviour of the world, then he is suffering an 
immense loss, but an austere ideal still stands out 
before his soul. He can still respect himself and 
still serve his fellow-men. He can still appre- 
ciate righteousness and fight the good fight against 
sin. He can still possess his soul in patience, and 
await with courage the unknown future. His 
models in the natural virtues are such as may 
well strengthen and inspire any one, for they 
are Socrates dying bravely with nothing but a 
plank to carry him across the great sea to the 
new world, and Marcus Aurelius sadly speculat- 
ing regarding the origin and end of all things, 
but ever doing his duty bravely and carrying 
himself purely in the battle of life. His, however, 
is an incalculable deprivation and a dreary out- 
look, for his conception of life is so much more 
hopeless than that which filled the heart of the 
Gentile Apostle with gladness, and touched all 
his life with a light that shone the more clearly 
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when he was a chained prisoner and a candidate 
for martyrdom. 

There may be a few people who have never 
felt the want of forgiveness, and to whom the 
word itself has a strange sound, but the desire 
is surely indigenous in the human race, and any 
exception does not prove a stronger or finer char- 
acter. Should one have had the misfortune to 
offend a friend, and so to wound his heart that 
intercourse has ceased between the two, then it 
argues a low state of mind, or an incredible 
frivolity, that the offender should never miss his 
friend’s company, and should never regret his 
friend’s aliena:.on. Any person with a trace of 
nobility will consider this quarrel to have been 
the chief misfortune of his life, and will ever en- 
tertain an earnest hope that the way willbe opened 
up for reconciliation. He will. surely count it 
a chief day in his life when he has been assured 
that this friend forgives him, and they return to 
the relations of former years. Should this be 
true of human fellowship, how much more true 
must it be of the communion between the soul 
and God. And unless it be that a person is able 
to say that he has never sinned, and therefore 
has no need of forgiveness, he must be callous 
to the last degree who has not longed to be as- 
sured that his sins have been forgiven of God, 
and that there is no cloud between him and his 
Father. 





Whatever may be the reason, people are at any 
rate not much given to repentance to-day, and 
as a rule they are not at all ashamed of an un- 
repentant state of mind. They are apt to com- 
plain of Psalms written in a minor key of peni- 
tence, and refuse to sing hymns such as Rock 
of Ages, where the sinner declares that he is 
foul and has no hope of cleansing save through 
the blood of Christ. What this person says— 
and he is a representative and modern—is this: 
“I know the meaning of the English language, 
and I know the history of my own life. I am not 
going to tell lies at any time, and especially I wish 
to be truthful when I am worshiping God. I 
am not foul, and I am not going to say I 
am foul when I know that that would be a 
falshood.” 

This person is of course perfectly right in not 
singing songs of penitence when they would be 
a lie on his lips. There are undoubtedly a cer- 
tain number of Psalms which ought not to be 
sung by any person who is absolutely satisfied 
with this present world and has no longing what- 
ever for Jerusalem the golden. Undoubtedly 
there is a great amount of hypocrisy and unreal 
sentiment in the conventional praise of our public 
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worship, and it would be a good thing if people 
were so affected by a sense of honesty and the 
fitness of things that they were silent when a con- 
gregation is declaring its penitence and they 
are not penitent, or a congregation is longing 
to be with the Lord and they are desiring 
only to be in their offices. At the same time 
it ought to be pointed out to that person that 
if he is entirely satisfied with his condition 
this is no ground for pride, but rather a ground 
for humility. 

Suppose that some one is practicing an art, and 
you go into the room where the work is lying. 
You are shown the work, and as conversation 
proceeds you discover that the artist considers 
that he has touched perfection. Drawing and col- 
oring are, in his opinion, altogether right, and you 
cannot discover that this person is able to dis- 
tinguish between his work and that of Raphael. 
You do not on that account admire that person, 
or consider that he is likely himself to be a great 
artist. You are rather convinced that he will 
never touch even the lowest levels of perfection, 
because he is utterly unconscious of his own im- 
perfection. After the same fashion, if any one 
considers that he has written so well that criti- 
cism gives him no information and chastens no 
fault, then it is certain that he has done his best 
work, and his best work is extremely bad. We 
admit in the sphere of art and literature that the 
depreciation of one’s own work and a sense of its 
deficiencies are conditions of success. And yet 
a cultured modern will consider himself superior 
to the saints of the past and their successors oi 
to-day, because they sing the Fifty-first Psalm and 
the Rock of Ages with intense feeling and he 
has been raised above this experience. As a mat- 
ter of fact this person is sealing his own doom 
and shutting himself out from the higher reaches 
of religion. A Pharisee is a very incomplete 
work of religion, and there are for him no future 
possibilities. You can finish a villa, such a villa 
as is erected by the modern builder, to the dis- 
grace of the State and religion, within a few 
weeks, and it is not likely to last more than a few 
years. When we build a cathedral, nothing but 
the foundation is seen for years, and it may be 
that centuries will pass before that cathedral is 
finished. When it is finished, it stands a monu- 
ment of human art and industry, and will remain 
unto all ages and after miles of those miserable 
buildings have passed again into their kindred 
dust. This is the difference between the cheap 
and flimsy character of the Pharisee and the 
strong but slow growth of sainthood; and the 
foundations of sainthood are laid in the broken 
and contrite heart. 
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Educational Topics of the Day 


The Need of Discipline....Thomas Davidson,,..Educational Review 


Discipline must be carefully distinguished from 
instruction. Instruction deals with the intellect, 
discipline with the will through the affections. 
The one relates to knowledge, the other to prac- 
tice. Now, while in our schools a vast amount 
of attention is given to instruction, very little 
is devoted to discipline. For this reason much of 
cur instruction fails to excite interest, and is 
of little value for life. Instruction is interesting 
to a child only when he is able to see its value. 
It may not be pleasing to him even then (we 
must carefully distinguish between pleasure and 
interest) ; but if he has been well trained he will 
accept it willingly, and even make a virtue of 
overcoming his dislike to it. In other words, he 
will subject himself to discipline; and his ac- 
ceptance of instruction will become a moral ac- 
tion. Now, the chief defect in our American 
education is just this want of discipline. We 
not only fail to make our young people set the 
true values upon all the things and actions in 
their world, ‘and in practice conform to these 
values, but for want of this discipline we fail 
to impart a true instruction. We allow children 
to reject these kinds of instruction which they 
do not find pleasant, instead of making them in- 
teresting by showing their true value; or else we 
insist upon their irrationally submitting to in- 
struction in which they see no good, and which 
thus becomes to them a kind of penance. In 
either case we fail in instruction for want of 
discipline, and in discipline for want of instruc- 
tion. The truth is, if we are to build up a moral 
world in the child’s soul, instruction and dis- 
cipline must go hand in hand. When the child has 
been induced to act toward each thing with regard 
to its spiritual value, he will discover the principle 
of his behavior, and will then do voluntarily what 
he has previously done in obedience. With our 
present feeble, sentimental tendencies, which make 
us seek a child’s immediate enjoyment rather than 
its eternal well-being, we have a prejudice ‘against 
discipline, against everything that makes a child 
sacrifice present pleasure to future good. Let us 
hope that this conditioning thing will soon pass 
away, and that discipline, so necessary to the 
construction of a moral world, may be restored to 
its rightful position in education. For 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 


But to work that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.”’ 


To Educate for the Railway Service......... ...-Educational Report* 


Among the later movements in education is 
that for higher commercial education. It may 
be said to bear the same relation to those courses 
of liberal education in history, politics and eco- 
nomics, and sociology that the technical courses 
do to those in pure science and mathematics, 
which they follow. Perhaps the transition has not 
yet been so far accomplished as to warrant the 
claim that an applied science of these principles 
has been worked out, but this is the goal toward 
which it tends. They aim to reduce to effective 
business usefulness the theories of these sciences, 
and connect them with the uses of the world. 
This idea is not a new one in Europe. Com- 
mercial education has there come to be a recog- 
nized factor in exploiting and holding the trade 
of a country. 

In this country the pioneer in the movement 
was the Wharton School of Finance and Economy 
of the University of Pennsylvania, which was 
established in 1881. In 1898 the Chicago Uni- 
versity and the State University of California 
each inaugurated a “College of commerce,” and 
the authorities of the University of Missouri have 
such a course under contemplation. Something 
analogous is the School of Jurisprudence and 
Diplomacy, established at Columbian University 
in 1898. These schools bear to the business 
schools something of the relation of the higher 
technical schools to the trade schools. 

They do not fit for specific occupations imme- 
diately, but offer the equipment that with ready 
adaptation can be turned to practical use. As 
expressed by Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the 
Wharton School of Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania: 

“The ideal should not be to train pupils in the 
arts of business; the aim should not be to turn 
out skilled clerks, but young men with an edu- 
cation that will enable them in due time to take 
their place in the ranks of educated business men. 
Before the would-be physician begins those 
studies which have to do with the art or prac- 
tice side of his chosen profession he takes a 
course of study whose core is made up of cer- 
tain natural sciences. He studies the interaction 
of forces in that large world of life of which man 
is a part, that he may understand the relation of 
man to that larger world and be able to know 
and deal intelligently with the forces which con- 


* Report of Commissioner of Education, 1898-99. 
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trol man’s physical well-being. Similarly, the boy 
who expects to enter some particular field of 
business needs to study the laws and forces which 
obtain in the larger realm of business, and to 
analyze the political and social forces which dom- 
inate the social world in which he is to live and 
carry on the special business of his choice.” 

It is possible that in time these schools will offer 
special courses as do their prototypes in Europe, 
in connection with commercial museums and com- 
mercial laboratories, both physical and chemical, 
fitting for the grocery trade, wine trade, etc. 

In the commercial colleges railroad subjects 
naturally occupy a larger place than in the ordi- 
nary academic courses of the university. The 
Wharton School of Commerce has a department 
of transportation under the deanship of Prof. 
Emory R. Johnson. The University of Chicago 
also has a course in transportation. The cata- 
logue describes the nature of the work at the 
Wharton School as follows: 

“At the University of Pennsylvania the course 
of finance and economy of the Wharton School 
extends through four years and leads to the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in economics. The 
studies are grouped under the heads of public 
law and politics, business law and practice, eco- 
nomics and social science, journalism, history, 
logic, ethics, German, and mathematics. The prac- 
tical purpose of the course lies in jts outlook 
toward certain definite careers of public life. The 
course has been arranged to give the future man 
of affairs an elementary knowledge, at least, of 
the complex problems of modern life. It was 
early perceived that the groundwork of such a 
course should be training in politics and eco- 
nomics. Around this basis has been grouped 
work in history, logic, language, and mathematics, 
as well as special work in transportation, com- 
merce, banking, journalism, and kindred topics.” 

Transportation occupies so large a place in all 
commerce, economics, and sociology that no 
course can go far without touching on the sub- 
ject in some way. Thus, all the universities that 
offer courses in economics that are in any way 
thorough devote some of the lectures to railroads. 
At Yale, Prof. A. T. Hadley, who is so well 
known as author of the excellent treatise, Rail- 
road Transportation, conducts a course in trans- 
portation. At Harvard is Professor Taussig, 
whose name is specially connected with trans- 
portation economics. At Cornell one term is de- 
voted to transportation, with text-book, lectures, 
and reports. There is also a course in economic 
and commercial geography, which bears directly 
on the subject. At Ann Arbor, Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, the statistician of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, conducts a course in the 
“Railroad Problem.” Leland Stanford University 
offers a special course every second year, and 
enjoys considerable prestige as having the finest 
railway library in the country. Even Smith Col- 
lege for women has a course in transportation. 


Mr. H. G. Prout, of the Railroad Gazette, at a 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club, made the 
following suggestion as to what ought to be taucht 
in a railway school: - 

There is a branch of railroading much more 
difficult than engineering, much more difficult 
than law, because it includes more variables; 
much more important, because it involves the 
very life of the railroads and the life of modern 
society itself. I mean that branch which is han- 
dled within the railroads by the traffic depart- 
ments; in their relations to each other, by the 
traffic associations, and which the railroad com- 
missioners of the States and of the nation attempt 
to handle. The great branch of the art and 
science of railroading is practically untaught, ex- 
cept by a few fragmentary lectures in a few of 
the colleges, and a large part of the college teach- 
ing is bad, for a reason that I shall mention later. 

Many railroad men say that this part of rail- 
roading cannot be taught except by experience; 
that the variables are so many that the problems 
cannot be generalized. This is partly true, but it 
is also true that a great deal of human experience 
has been gathered and might now be made useful 
to the men of the traffic department, to the men 
in the railroad commissions, and to the teachers 
in the colleges. Specific questions of rates which 
arise, and which are fought over in the associa- 
tions and before the commissioners, have arisen 
time and again in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years and been fought over. A few competent 
college lectures which would group and generalize 
these questions, which would teach a man where 
to go to find the records of past fights, would 
go a great way to prevent waste of time and 
human energy, both in the form of actual work 
and stored in the form of money. 

Another special branch of railroad education 
is that of organization of the working force and 
the distribution of powers and duties. This is a 
field in which competent general instruction, 
given in the years when a man is preparing for 
his work, might often be of great assistance in 
his after life. I know that railroad officers will 
tell you that every organization, to have its high- 
est efficiency, must be largely special; it must be 
adapted to the specific work which has to do 
and to the actual men available. This is true; 
but the man who is undertaking to evolve the 
most efficient organization for his own railroad 
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cannot neglect, and if he is a man of sense he 
will not neglect, the organization of other roads 
in his own country and of roads in other countries. 

Again, there is a whole unwritten and un- 
formulated science of yards and terminals and 
sidings. The officers of each railroad go on 
working out their own systems from within their 
own intelligence, or collecting with a good deal 
of difficulty a few examples of what other men 
have done, and so modifying their own schemes. 
Surely they could start easier and go on with 
less effort if the work of collecting, comparing 
and co-ordinating and generalizing had been done 
beforehand by a specialist, and if they had been 
made somewhat familiar with this work before 
they got into actual railroad life. 

Much the same can be said of signaling. It is 
only within a very few years that the majority 
of railroad men have realized that there are cer- 
tain well-established principles in signaling. In- 
deed I am not sure that the majority of railroad 
men to-day recognize that there are any estab- 
lished principles in this art; but every active 
railroad officer of intelligence has some time or 
other regretted that he had not been made familiar 
with the fact that there are principles which 
govern the application of signals, and been made 
familiar at least with the sources of information 
with regard to this art. 

The young men who come out of the schools 
in mechanical engineering have received a very 
valuable training in machine design and steam 
engineering, but they, as a rule, know practically 
nothing of the relations between steam engineer- 
ing and the work to be done by a locomotive on 
a railroad track. The loading, the manning, the 
care of the locomotive, the adaptation of it to the 
special work to be done in special cases—all this 
is to them an entirely unexplored field. They 
have learned their multiplication table, and some 
of them can use it with considerable facility, but 
it is still an abstraction. These examples suggest 
a few of the directions in which preliminary 
teaching might be profitably given to the young 
men who aim to go into railroading as a pro- 
fession. 





An Ethnic View of Higher Education.............0++. 1. W. Howerth* 


The goal of education is not a single one, as is 
sometimes represented; it is double. It lies in 
the individual and in the race. In the education 
of the individual the goal is the maximum de- 
velopment of social efficiency. This involves the 
application of physiological and psychological 


* From an address delivered before the Denart- 
ment of Higher Education of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 
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principles to the development of mind and body. 
Hence the educational importance of physiology 
and experimental or psycho-physical psychology. 
In the education of the race the goal is the suc- 
cessive realization of higher and higher stages 
of humanity. “Given the hereditary merits and 
faults of a race,” the problem of education be- 
comes, as Guyau rightly stated it, “to what extent 
can we by education modify the existing heritage 
to the advantage of a new heritage?” This im- 
plies a knowledge of the means and methods of 
social evolution, the laws and causes of the social 
process. Hence the importance to the educator 
of social history and the science of sociology 
Educational psychology should be racial as well 
as individual. The essential fact, however, is that 
education—elementary, secondary, and higher—is 
primarily a social or ethnic expedient for accel- 
erating progress. All its problems are therefore 
social problems. 

Another fact which, from this point of view, 
leaps to the eye, as the French say, is that, con- 
trary to the hypothesis upon which Rousseau and 
his followers have attempted to found a science 
of education, education is not a slavish imitation 
of nature, but an interference with so-called natu- 
ral laws. Its sole “raison d’étre” is the inade- 
quacy of nature’s methods. It is the negation of 
“laissez faire” in individual and social evolution. 
The assistance it has rendered nature in the 
development of the individual is perfectly ob- 
vious, but its possibility as a social factor has 
only begun to be appreciated. Down to the pres- 
ent time it has acted almost wholly as a socially 
unconscious or genetic force in the evolution of 
the race. To be sure it has long been recognized 
as a means of social improvement, but there has 
been almost no attempt to use it scientifically in 
the development of a people as it is now used 
in the development of a person. Plato and the 
Spartans had the idea, but not the ideals and 
the science. Although books on education are 
thick, and with regard to many of them I might 
add as light as autumnal leaves, I know of but 
few worth mentioning which have urged its or- 
dered application as a national, social, or ethnic 
lever. Its purposive use has not been consciously 
directed toward a social end; that is to say, edu: 
cational teleology has been limited to the in- 
dividual. The time has come, however, when it 
may be extended to the race. “Through educa- 
tion,” says Professor Dewey, “society can formu- 
late its own purposes, can organize its own means 
and resources, and thus shape itself with definite- 
ness and economy in the direction in’ which it 
wishes to move.” 

At the present time higher education, instead 
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of encouraging purposive changes in social en- 
vironment, is a partisan and an apologist of the 
present order. It is not its function, of course, 
to introduce these changes directly. It can only 
provide the knowledge and the spirit, and leave 
the initiative to scientific legislation. But acad- 
emic atmosphere is not always healthful to the 
growth of this knowledge and spirit. Much has 
been said about liberty of thought in our colleges 
and universities. It is contended by the author- 
ities that there is complete liberty, and the claim 
is logical, for they make a careful distinction be- 
tween liberty and license. Thought is free so 
long as it is sound, and the authorities have their 
own convictions in regard to what constitutes 
sound thinking. While freedom of thought is 
doubtless increasing in all our higher institu- 
tions of learning, and will continue to increase as 
they become more conscious of their social func- 
tion, yet it is probably true to-day that there is not 
a college or university in the country that would 
long tolerate an active and formidable advocate 
of serious changes in the present social order. 
He would be required to go, and the occasion 
of his removal would not be avowed as opposi- 
tion to intellectual liberty, but to his own in- 
capacity, as evidenced by his vagarious opinions. 
This to the educational martyr is the unkindest 
cut of all. It is his sorrow’s crown of sorrow. 

Owing partly to the feeling in college and uni- 
versity circles that one is lucky to have been born 
a conservative, there has been developed a sort 
of typical academic attitude in regard to almost 
all questions of serious social importance. In 
politica] parlance this attitude is called a straddle, 
but the euphemistic phrase is scientific impartial- 
ity. There is a certain type of university pro- 
fessor, for instance, who never expresses his own 
opinion, claims indeed that he has none. In con- 
sidering a given question he devotes himself to 
the accumulation of evidence, pro and con, and 
being unable to determine which pile is the larger, 
he stands as immovable as the traditional donkey 
between two stacks of hay. He speaks con- 
descendingly of “oi eolloi.’” His contempt for 
enthusiasm is profound. He insincerely professes 
to envy the man who can arrive at a conclusion, 
but as for himself he sees so deeply and finds 
so much argument on both sides of every question 
that he is always in doubt. Like Lowell’s can- 
didate in the Biglow Papers, his 


““Mind’s tu fair to lose its balance 
And say which party has most sense, 
There may be folks of greater talence 
That can’t set stiddier on the fence.” 


This type of university man has done much to - 
give to higher education the reputation of futility. 
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His attitude helps to explain why it is that in 
the popular mind it is sufficient to condemn a 
theory or an argument to describe it as “merely 
academic.” It is expected that academic discus- 
sion is likely to come out at the self-same door 
wherein it went. We recognize, of course, that 
higher education must encourage impartiality in 
investigation and conservatism in social proposals, 
but there is a golden mean. The true scientific 
spirit, which is so badly needed in every de- 
partment of thought, does not imply absence of 
enthusiasm, but only the restraint of sentiment 
while investigation is in progress. In matters of 
social advancement, higher education should be 
the source of a conservative radicalism. 

The whole criticism of higher education from 
the ethnic point of view may be summed up in a 
very few words. It is loosely organized from the 
standpoint of social economy. It is too conserva- 
tive in everything but religion. It grinds out 
knowledge with almost contemptuous indifference 
to its social timeliness and use. More time is 
given, for instance, to the study of entomology 
than to the study of anthropology, to the study 
of insects than to the study of men. Domestic 
science and sociology receive less consideration 
than Latin and Greek. It turns out men and 
women with highly trained powers, but often 
without the spirit to use these powers in con- 
scious service of the race. It is significant that 
the church is expected to provide this spirit by 
conversion. The truly educated man requires 
no conversion. In evolutionary terminology the 
variations emphasized and produced by higher 
education are socially advantageous only when 
they happen to be so. There is, therefore, too 
much waste. In a word, higher education acts 
unconsciously as an ethnic force. It is still under 
the sway of natural evolution. It illustrates the 
economy of nature and not the economy of mind. 

Socially or ethnically considered a college edu- 
cation may be a profitable investment even if it 
does not pay in dollars and cents, and if it unfits 
one for business it may be so much the worse for 
business. No educational question is strictly or 
chiefly individualistic. None can be finally settled 
without careful consideration of its bearing upon 
the interests of the race. Neglect of this consid- 
eration is sure to produce error and confusion in 
educational thought. “Most of the controversies 
relative to this great question of education,” says 
Fouillée, “seem to me to be due to the fact that 
we fail to reach a sufficiently general point of 
view, i. e., the national, international, or even 
ethnical.” We need therefore, both for practical 
and theoretical purposes, a new educational ori- 
entation. 
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Choice Verse 
i) 


The Last Charge........... Thomas Tracy Bouvé ........++ McClure’s 


Trumpeter, blow on, terrific and thunderous; 
Blow till thy bugle outring the wild gales; 
Spare not the wounded that writhe and wind under 
us, 
Drown in our ears all their piercing death wails. 
Steady, dragoons! Get together your forces; 
Aim at the breast, for that makes the best targe. 
Now let us fly like a whirlwind of heroes— 
Ride like your forefathers! Cavalry, charge! 


Trumpeter, sound me a dread note and dangerous; 
Blow to the end of thy desperate breath! 

Blow till the cry of it, clinging and clangorous, 
Call back the squadrons that rode to their death. 

Close up, dragoons! and ride forward the guidon. 
Trumpeter, blow me once more, loud and large! 

This is not earth, but dead men, that we ride on— 
They were your brothers once! Cavalry, charge. 


Trumpeter, sound a note tender and tremulous; 
Wail for those lost to us, sob for our dead! 

Cry, loud for vengeance! Oh, let your note, emulous, 
k val the roar of souls that have fled! 

Ready, dragoons! Ye are fifty that follow; 
Burst as a river bursts over its marge! 

Who first can fling his horse into their hollow? 
On, up and over them! Cavalry, charge! 


PN iiccnveccceuc Ci NR cccccccssses The Fields of Dawn* 


Deep in the earth’s most fathomless profound, 
In darksome caverns where there comes no light, 
I heard a monster crawling through the night, 
And as it came its roaring shook the ground. 
A Shape invisible, it glared around; 
Only its eyes I saw—a baleful sight— 
Green-blazing balls of terror and of might; 
Formless the horror came—a moving sound. 
a I thought the Beast would strike me 
ead, 
Prone in the dark I fell, and, trembling, pra-ed; 
Whereat, descending from the walls above— 
While splendor filled the cave from overhead— 
In dazzling beauty to my eyes displayed, 
Appeared the white wings of the Sacred Dove. 


POP ccesecces Alexander Blair Thaw,.......++ Atlantic Monthly 


Blind singer of the world’s desire, 

Thy world is ours. Thy song Troy town 
Built, burned; and then thy lyre 

Burst in a blaze of fire 

Seas shall not drown. 


First kindled in a woman’s eyes, 

Fire burned high Troy; and beckoned men 
From home; and from the skies 

The gods; those flames yet rise, 

Yea, now as then. 


Yea, now as then, the world’s desire, 
Though hidden from us; still doth dwell 
In Helen’s heart of fire. 

And breathes upon thy lyre 

Her mighty spell. 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 


Agairist new gods we wage our wars, 
New cities build or burn with fire; 
And still beneath the stars, 

We beat against the bars 

Of blind desire. 


Our world is thine. New wars we wage, 
Under old skies. Our richest wine 

Hath savor of thine age: 

We write on life’s last page 

The book is thine. 


Of life’s brave book the leaves are turned, 
And as we read we wonder how 

Thy blinded eyes discerned 

Life’s hidden fires,—that burned 

Even then as now. 


Oh thou who first, when earth was young, 
Sang fate defied and mortal slain, 

Upon that honeyed tongue, 

How sweet thy songs, though sung 

Of mortal pain. 


What songs have we thou dost not sing, 
What fates thy heart hath not foretold! 
Breathe thou the songs we bring; 

Bees on thy mouth still cling, 

Now, as of old. 


The Atlantic Liner,.,.Frederick H. Siegfried....National Magazine 


Over the seas with the stride of a giant— 
Rushing, plunging, crashing her way. 

Looming at night, lights ablaze, strength defiant; 
Grandeur and beauty—majestic by day. 


The power of a city compressed in her vitals, 
Unceasingly hurls her along on the course. 

Thunder her engines, the hand-work of mortals— 
God the Almighty gives to them their force. 


In calm or through storm, the speed never falters, 
The knots fly behind her,—on with the race! 
Thousands of horse-power tear open green waters 
For a hull which, though pond’rous, is noble with 
grace. 


Into the harbor, resplendent with glory; 
Records of ages by her made to fall. 
O’er all the nation, fast hasten the story. 
Liner magnificent! Homage, of all. 


The Song of the Saw.......... Holman F. Day,......+..- Up in Maine* 


The song is the shriek of the strong that are slain— 
The monarchs that people the woodlands of Maine; 
’Tis the cry of a merciless war. 
And it echoes by river, by lake, and by stream, 
Wherever saws scream or the bright axes gleam,— 
’Tis keyed to the rush of the sibilant steam, 
And the song is the song of the saw. 


Come, stand in the gloom of this clamorous room, 
Where giants groan past us a-drip from the boom, 
Borne here from the calm of the forest and hill, 
—Aghast at the thunderous roar of the mill— 

At rumble of pulley and grumble of shaft. 

And the tumult and din of the sawyer’s rude craft. 


* Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 
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Stand here in the ebb of the riotous blast, 

As the saw’s mighty carriage goes thundering past; 

One man at the lever and one at the dog. 

The slaughter is bloodless and senseless the log, 

Yet the anguish of death and the torment of hell 

Are quavering there in the long, awful yell, 

That shrills above tumult of gearing and wheel 

As the carriage rolls down and ‘the timber meets 
steel. 


Scream! And a board is laid bare for a home. 

Shriek! And a timber for mansion and dome, 

For the walls of a palace, or toil’s homely use, 

Is reft from the flanks of the prostrate King Spruce. 

And thus in the clamor of pulley and wheel, 

In the plaint of the wood and the slash of the steel, 

Is wrought the undoing of Maine’s sturdy lords— 

The martyrs the woodlands yield up to our swords. 

The song is the knell of these strong that are slain, 

The monarchs that people the woodlands of Maine. 

And the Fury that whirls in the din of this war, 

With rioting teeth and insatiable maw, is the saw! 
And this is the song of the saw. 


ne Julian Hinckley......+-eeeeeees The Outlook 


A builder’s yard, a ship upon the ways, 

The groan of straining planks. the snap of stays, 

The cheering of a crowd: “She moves!” “She’s 
off !’’ 


And with a sudden rush and splash the great ship 
Leaves the wharf. 


A storm-swept, foam-tossed sea, a howling ‘gale, 

A ship half lost in foam, a rag of sail, 

The tolling of a bell, now lost, now clear— 

“The shore! the shore!’—she strikes in crashing 
Waves to disappear. 


A summer’s eve, a calm and wailing tide, 

A dismal stretch of sand that tries to hide 

The bones of some great vessel, prow on high, 

Outlined against the sunset’s last faint glow 
Athwart the sky. 


The Love-Talher......ss00+ Ethna Carbery........0+-- The Bookman 

I met the Love-Talker one eve in the glen, 

He was handsomer than any of our handsome 
young men; 

His eyes were blacker than the sloe, his voice 
sweeter far 

Than the crooning of old Kevin’s pipes beyond in 
Coolnagar. 


I was bound for the milking with a heart fair and 


ree. 
My grief! my grief! that bitter hour drained the 
life from me! 
I thought him human lover, though his lips on mine 
were cold 


And the breath of death blew keen on me within 
his hold. 

I know not what way he came, no shadow fell be- 
hind, 

But all the sighing rushes swayed beneath a fairy 
wind; 


The thrush ceased its singing, a mist crept about, 
We two clung together—with the world shut out. 


Beyond the ghostly mist I could hear my cattle low, 
The little cow from Ballina, clean as driven snow; 

The dun cow from Kerry, the roan from Innisheer; 
Oh, pitiful their calling, and his whispers in my ear! 


His eyes were a fire, his words were a snare; 

I cried my mother’s name, but no help was there; 

I made the blessed Sign; then he gave a dreary 
moan— 

A wisp of cloud went floating by. and I stood alone. 


Running ever thro’ my head is an old-time rune— 

“Who meets the Love-Talker must weave her own 
shroud soon.” 

My mother’s face is furrowed with the salt tears 
that fall, 

But — eyes of my father are the saddest sight 
of all. 


I have a the fleecy lint, and now my wheel is 
still, 
The linen length is woven for my shroud fine and 


chill; 
I o- aor me on the bed where a happy maid 
ay— 
Pray for the soul of Maurya oge at dawning of the 
day! 
The Grenadiers (from Heine)....... W. Sichel....... Saturday Review 


Two grenadiers for France were bound; 
In Russia prisoners taken. 

When once they reached the German ground, 
They drooped their heads forsaken. 


There en of them learned how the game had been 
ost— 
How France had been beaten and shaken; 
How, battered and scattered her mighty host— 
And Napoleon—Napoleon taken! 


Then sobbed together the grenadiers, 
Such gruesome tidings learning. ~ 

“Woe’s me,” cries out the first that hears; 
“My old, old wound is burning!” 


The second cries, “A fig for life— 
Here ends a soldier’s tether; 

Yet have I child at home and wife, 
Or fain we’d die together.” 


“What boots me wife, or child, or home; 
Higher longings my breast awaken. 

If they want for bread, let them beg and roam!— 
Napoleon, my Emperor, taken! 


“Ah! Brother, now, as die I must, 
Do one last errand for me. 

My body bear to France’s dust, 
And let French earth close o’er me. 


“Lay on my heart the ribbon red, 
The cross that hath renowned me. 

My musket give these fingers dead, 
And gird my sword around me. 


“Like a sentry I’ll wait in that silent grave, 
And listen the green sod under, 

Till the cannons roar and the chargers rave, 
And I catch the trample and thunder. 


“Never doubt it, my Emperor will ride o’er my 
grave 
*Mid the clash and the flash and the quiver, 
Then I'll rise from my ambush with musket and 
glaive, 
And Napoleon—Napoleon deliver 


” 
! 
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Some New Zealand Experiments 


By Henry Demarest LLoyp 
TT 


Everv one whose mind is at all alert to the press- 
ing social questions of the day should read In New- 
est England,*—notes of a democratic traveler in 
New Zealand with some Australian comparisons— 
by Henry Demarest Lloyd. It is not often that a 
book so informing and at the same time interesting 
is written. The attention is held unwaveringly to 
the end. The leaders of New Zealand have de- 
liberately denied many of the ecorlomic dogmas 
that we worship, and have sought, by intelligent 
and sympathetic legislation, to make New Zealand 
a veritable democracy. In the following pages we 
give abstracts of a few of the many progressive 
movements which the book records. 


Public Life Insurance 


The Life Insurance Department was proposed 
in 1869 to the New Zealand Parliament and 
passed unanimously. The new venture was popu- 
lar from the start, for the policies had behind 
them “the guarantee of the State. The depart- 
ment began in 1870 with 463 person insured, and 
in 1899 it had 37,848 policies. The total amount 
of insurance now outstanding is $46,525,710. 
There have been paid out $11,885,410, and the 
department now has on hand $14,307,670. It has 
received in premiums since its start $31,257,051. 
Out of 75,692 policies held in New Zealand at 
the close of 1897, the latest year for which these 
statistics are published, 36,174 were issued by the 
Government, and of the total of $98,614,850 of in- 
surance represented by them the New Zealand 
Government was responsible for $45,013,005. The 
Government does much the largest insurance of 
any agency in the country, and its transactions 
are practically half the total done in the colony. 

Although New Zealand is the healthiest of all 
countries, its death rate, according to the Com- 
missioner of Life Insurance, being the lowest, 
its people are the most fully insured. The Gov- 
ernment insurance alone amounts to more than 
$60 for every man, woman and child, or $332 for 
every grown-up New Zealand man. Including the 
insurance carried by private companies there is 
an average of over $375 for every New Zealand 
man, and of $30 to $35 on the average for every 
New Zealand woman over fifteen years of age. 
There could be no better test of the thrift of the 
community than the amount of life insurance its 
citizens carry for the protection of their women 
and children, and there could be no better proof 
than this New Zealand thrift that the self-re- 
liance of the people has not been weakened by 


*Copyrighted, Doubleday. Page & Co. $2.50. 


their great extension of Government functions in 
aid of industry. This highly organized form of 
“self-help” has, as might be expected, increased 
and not lessened the self-reliance and thrift of 
the whole people. 

The Government manages its insurance busi- 
ness on the same lines as the private companies. 
It employs paid canvassers, has handsome and at- 
tractive offices, and issues prospectuses in lan- 
guage skilfully couched to invite the confidence 
and business of the public. The fact that the 
State is behind every policy has been, of course, 
one great element in its success. Another is the 
wisdom which has freed its policies from all op- 
pressive conditions. They are, one of the latest 
prospectuses says, “practically free from condi- 
tions of any kind except the payment of prem- 
iums as they fall due.” The single exception, is 
that the commissioner may declare a policy void 
if the insured commits suicide within six months 
after taking out his insurance. “All policies are 
world-wide from date of issue.” The insured may 
“go where they please and do what they like, and 
if death occurs in Central Africa, at the North 
Pole, or on the battlefield, the policy money with 
accrued bonuses will be promptly paid to the 
relatives.” 

The Insurance Department pays taxes like any 
other insurance concern, and its profits do not 
go to the Treasury, but to the insured. It is 
purely a mutual, self-supporting office. It pays 
for its own postage and telegrams. . 

There have been five divisions of profits among 
the insured, and the total amount thereby re- 
turned to the policy holders has been $6,877,805. 
There is a separate insurance under what is 
called the Temperance Section for total abstain- 
ers. Any one who does not wish to be “mutually” 
insured with those who have the drink habit can 
be placed with the other non-drinkers in this sec- 
tion. This experiment began in 1882. As soon 
as the temperance section was established the 
total abstainers among those already jnsured de- 
manded to be transferred to it from the “general 
section.” Backsliders are slid back from the tem- 
perance section to the general section. When 
this experiment has lasted longer it will afford 
material for some interesting comparisons of the 
comparative health and longevity of drinkers and 
abstainers. In the division of profits of 1890 the 
general and temperance bonuses were equal. In 
1893 the temperance bonuses were a little higher. 
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In 1896, however, this was reversed, and the gen- 
eral bonuses were better than those of the tem- 
perance section. 

This year, in answer . to petitions from trades 
unions, Parliament has added accident insurance 
to the business, and put a stop to the abuses 
of private insurance of employees by employers, 
who were making forced deductions from wages. 
The department has long had fire insurance busi- 
ness in contemplation, but so far nothing has been 
done. When life insurance was undertaken there 
were no powerful vested interests to oppose the 
venture, such as will now do all they can to keep 
the Government out of competition with them in 
fire risks. 

The Public Trustee. 

If compulsory arbitration is, as I think, the 
most important addition which New Zealand has 
made to the art of society, its Public Trustee is 
the most human aspect in which any people of 
our day presents itself to the persons who make 
it up. This creature of law, whom Sir Julius 
Vogel thought of as only an official depository 
of papers and a formal agent for the execution 
of the routine duties involved in trusts, has 
grown into a functionary with personality as well 
as officiality, touching the lives of large numbers 
of the people in hours of grief, disaster and help- 
lessness, not only with the ready and ample re- 
sources of the State, but with the discretion 
and tenderness of a wise friend. If Abou ben 
Adhem had his choice of New Zealand offices, this 
would be the one which he would take in prefer- 
ence to all others for his chances of doing good 
and giving happiness. 

The institution was created in 1872. People 
making their wills may leave their property in the 
hands of the Public Trustee; the property of 
those dying without will is given to him if those 
interested do not appear, and frequently even they 
ask him to do the work for them. If the courts 
have to find a trustee, the best of all possible 
trustees is at hand. 

A man named by some relative in his will as 
executor of an estate too distant or for some 
other reason inconvenient, hands.over the trust 
to the Public Trustee. The conductor of a great 
business dies with no relative or partner near. 
For the enterprise to stop means ruin and the 
loss of everything to his heirs and yet they may 
be at the other ends of the earth. The Public 
Trustee steps in and keeps everything going un- 
til the rightful successors are found ‘and can re- 
lieve him. To this agent of the people, cities 
or individuals desiring to create a public trust 
can betake themselves. A widow left property 
in different parts of the colony, which she does 
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not feel capable of managing, puts herself in his 
hands and knows that she is safe; or, she wishes 
to go “home” to the old country, to see her 
friends and family, and wants to be sure that 
when she returns her agent and her Property will 
both be where she left them. 

When a man has undertaken to manage the 
property of some dead friend, but becomes dis- 
qualified by illness, or desires to leave the coun- 
try, he has but to ask the Public Trustee to take 
his place. When one has an estate of his own 
too far away for him to manage, the same official 
will manage it for him for a very moderate fee. 
If a philanthropist plans to create a long-con- 
tinuing trust to carry some generous intention 
down to posterity, he need spend no anxiety on 
the problem of how to constitute his board of 
trustees. The Public Trustee is there and al- 
ways will be there, and behind the Public Trus- 
tee is the public itself, responsible for his ad- 
ministration to the last dollar. If a man or wom- 
an goes crazy—and that happens even in para- 
disaical New Zealand—“Our Mutual Friend” as- 
sumes charge of the property and conserves it 
for the benefit of the lunatic and his kin. 

Wills, deeds, trusts, or any other papers in- 
tended to place trusts in the hands of the Public 
Trustee are examined by him in advance, free 
of charge, so that there may be no chance of 
misunderstanding or failure. These charges for 
the different services are all fixed by a published 
scale and are very moderate, being intentionally 
made only large enough to cover the actual ex- 
penses of the office. 

The fame of the Public Trustee has spread, and 
people so far away as England are placing prop- 
erty in his hands. The number of estates in the 
department has grown from 1,678 in 1890 to 2,491 
in 1899, and the value from $6,200,485 to $10,- 
551,581. 

You do not have to wait for the Public Trustee 
to find a particular investment for the property 
you place in his hands. The law provides that 
the department shall at once begin to pay, like 
a savings bank, a specific rate of interest on your 
funds, just as if they were a deposit. Its pres- 
ent rate is four per cent. up to $15,000, and three 
and one-half per cent.“above that. This is paid 
quarterly and is compounded until six years have 
passed, after which simple interest is paid. You 
do business with the Public Trustee under these 
very attractive conditions—the State guarantees 
you against loss from the investment of your 
money in bad or insufficient securities, provided 
you have left him to his own discretion; it guar- 
antees you against loss from delay in finding an 
investment for your money; it guarantees you 
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a regular rate of interest, payable at regular in- 
tervals, free of all charges. 

But the feature which most aroused my in- 
terest was the large discretion which the Public 
Trustee had in the discharge of his duties and the 
kindliness which this has enabled him to dis- 
play, like a good fate, in the destinies entrusted 
to his care. Private trustees are tied down to the 
strictest fulfilment of the letter of their trust, no 
matter how narrow or mistaken; but the law al- 
lows the Public Trustee to use his judgment and 
even his heart to make good deficiencies or omis- 
sions in the instruments under which he acts, and 
to do what the creator of the trust must be sup- 
posed to have intended or what he ought to have 
intended to have done. 

“IT mean to establish by-and-by,” the Public 
Trustee said, “a law department. As it is, we 
do a great deal of law business. We invest a 
large part of our funds in loans on land and 
buildings. The other day a workingman sought 
a loan of one thousand dollars on his place; I ac- 
cepted it, and asked him if he wanted me to 
draw up the papers for the transaction. He 
preferred that I should do it, and this is a com- 
mon occurrence. We charged him thirty shillings 
for fees, registration, etc. A lawyer would have 
charged him five pounds for his services alone, 
besides the registration fee. We make wills and 
execute other instruments also for persons of 
small means. In this and other ways we are do- 
ing a great deal of conveyancing business for 
the people, and I mean to make it, as soon as 
the opportunity is ripe, a part of our regular 
duties to give advice and draw up papers for the 
people in all parts of the colony.” A still wider 
scheme than this is being urged by some of the 
Progressives of New Zealand. They are urging 
the installation of Government lawyers in every 
town and village in the country to execute papers 
and to give the people legal advice at a minimum 
charge. 

: Co-operative Working Groups 

The Minister of Public Works—Mr. Sedden— 
to give work to the unemployed, instituted the sys- 
tem of building roads and other public works by 
giving contracts directly to the workmen organ- 
ized in cooperative groups. 

It seems at first as if it were a mere detail of 
administration, this making the workingmen the 
contractors, but it is, in truth, an essential part 
of the reforms in land, labor and taxation which 
distinguish New Zealand democracy. 

The first discovery Mr. Sedden made on taking 
office was that, although the contractors who 
were doing the public works were forbidden by 
the explicit terms of their contract to sub-let 
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they were practically all sub-letting, and, what 
was worse, the public officials were conniving at 
it and treating the prohibition as a dead letter. 

Minister Seddon put a stop to all this. “It was 
the sweating system,” he said, “in its most flag- 
rant and baleful aspects.” These contractors took 
work at a price out of which they could not make 
a legitimate profit, and then sub-let to make 
money at the expense of the workman. The last 
state of the district which at first had congratulated 
itself on getting an appropriation for some road 
or bridge was often worse than the first. The 
contractor would bring his own men with him; 
the news of the improvement would attract a large 
number of outsiders; the contractor would then 
run away, and the people would be left with the 
labor problem tripled. They would have on their 
hands their own laborers, those whom the con- 
tractor had brought in, and those who had come, 
as the Australians say, “on their own.” Mean- 
while, in other districts, no laborers could be 
got. The tradesmen who supplied material to the 
contractors and subsistence and other things to 
the men had frequently to go unpaid. The work 
was done in a slovenly way. It was almost al- 
ways delayed. 

“We made up our minds to stop that,” Mr. 
Seddon said, “and introduce the codperative 
method which is now in use.” An affair soon 
occurred to make a practical issue of the evils of 
the contractor system and call for an application 
of the principles of the new party. 

The contractors who had undertaken to build 
the Ngakawau railroad extension to Mokihinui 
under a very liberal arrangement, no deposit, for 
instance, being required, threw up the work, per- 
haps with the expectation of forcing still better 
terms. Going to Westport, Minister Seddon found 
a large number of men who had flocked there 
from different parts of the colony, expecting to 
get employment on the construction of this rail- 
way. To avoid the delay that calling for fresh 
tenders would have involved, he decided to let the 
sections referred to—three in number—to the 
men themselves, and on a new plan—on the co- 
Operative principle. He asked the men to divide 
themselves into parties of about fifty each, and 
to select from each party certain trustees to take 
the work from the department in the ordinary 
way, but the work itself to be done by the whole 
of the men, each one having an equal interest 
with his fellows, the price to be fixed by the en- 
gineer in charge of the work. On this plan the 
men went to work in a few days. As often occurs 
when new methods are adopted, there was a lit- 
tle friction at first, and a little difficulty in the 
classification of the men. The strong and able- 
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bodied did not altogether like to work for the 
aged and the feeble. Both the men and the work 
were thereupon classified—the lighter work was 
given to the aged and less capable men. 

“Under the previous system,” Minister Seddon 
reported, “the Government had been paying only 
$1.12 a day to the men. The State receiyed but 
a poor return for its pittance, as no interest, of 
course, was taken in the work. Now the men— 
some seventy in number—are paid so much per 
chain for the work, and the total cost has not 
exceeded what it would have been had the work 
been done by contract, and the men employed are 
well satisfied. Men who had been working under 
the old system, and whom the overseers had con- 
sidered not to be able to do a fair day’s work, 
and who were consequently not worth even the 
4s. 6d. per day which were paid, have turned out 
excellent work, and are moreover anxious and 
eager to do it. Instead of being disappointed and 
complaining, as they were in the past, they have 
been made happy and contented, and have been 
able to put by a little money. An entirely new 
phase has, in fact, been put on the whole busi- 
ness.” 

Expensive public butidings are now put up in 
large part in that way all over New Zealand. 
The Government Printing Office in Wellington 
is an instance, and even complicated bridges are 
now erected by codperative bedies of mechanics 
and artisans. 

There were mistakes at first, of course. The 
cooperative parties were made too large. It was 
found impossible to get thirty or forty men 
who were so nearly equal that they could work to- 
gether harmoniously. The size of the groups was 
reduced until now the minimum is four. The of- 
ficers, too, accustomed to deal only with con- 
tractors, found this an entirely different thing, 
and found, too, that the subdivision of the work 
and increase in the number of contractors—for 
every party of workingmen was a contractor— 
was a serious addition to their labors. ‘ 

In the first year the system was extended 
from the construction of ordinary roads and 
the earthworks of railroads to larger matters 
requiring skilled labor. Railroad culverts of brick 
and stone and concrete and some small bridges 
were successfully attempted. The laying of the 
rails and the building of stations and similar work 
were still let out by contract. 

The minister adhered to the principle he laid 
down at the commencement, that work should be 
done codperatively only if it could be done at 
no greater cost to the public than by contract. 

He was able to announce in his report for 1892 
that “the works are carried out in a more satis- 
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factory manner than under contract and at nc 
increase in cost.” ' 

This success is especially noteworthy in com- 
parison with the failure of the more ambitious 
coéperative villages attempted by South Australia 
and New South Wales—failures perhaps because 
more ambitious. 

The extension of the co-operative method to 
the more difficult parts of railroad construction, 
like bridge building and track laying, proved so 
successful that in 1893 Mr. Seddon had the cour- 
age to carry it a step further—that is, to public 
buildings—and again with the best results. 


Social Pests 
“ 


If you chance to overhear the expression “so- 
cial pests” in New Zealand you will find nine 
times out of ten that it is the great estates that are 
the subject of conversation. “Social pests” is 
New Zealandese for land monopolists. 

Another of the current phrases in New Zea- 
land is an expression which flew from the lips of 
the Minister of Labor, the Honorable William 
Pember Reeves, the author of the Compulsory 
Arbitration law, in a hot debate in Parliament— 
that it was necessary to “burst up the great es- 
tates.” 

In answer to the threat of the Conservatives 
that the great land companies would leave the 
country if the proposed legislation hostile to them 
were enacted, Premier Ballance said in Parlia- 
ment: 

“We do not care what these high companies 
do. We shall not sink even if they all pack up 
and go.” 

He was not warring against capital, he ex- 
plained, but he meant to restrict the flow of 
capital into large estates, and to stimulate the 
flow of capital into small estates. 

Minister McKenzie told Parliament of a de- 
mand for more land made upon him by one of the 
men into whose maw had been going most of 
the land which the colony has sold in his vicin- 
ity in small parcels to meet the need for small 
farms. 

“He told me that he had already purchased a 
very large area for cash. He said, ‘I want an- 
other three thousand acres, or I am going to leave 
the country.’ I told him that I would be very 
glad to see him leave it.” 

It was these abuses coming to a head after years 
of suffering that made the New Zealand people 
move at last. 

As a step toward a remedy, and, as Minister 
McKenzie said, “only a step,” two laws were 
passed and amended in the years 1892 and fol- 
lowing. One of these laws undertook to prevent 
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future monopoly in the public lands; the other 
to break up by purchase, compulsory, if need be, 
the monopoly already existing in private lands. 
Both made ample and particular provision for 
the resettlement of the people on the land, espe- 
cially as tenants of the state, instead of private 
owners. The main idea of both these laws is the 
same—that land shall be held only for use. 

The ultimate ideal of the New Zealand system 
is that the state shall be the only landowner, the 
only freeholder; but, with the political sagacity 
characteristic of their blood, the New Zealanders 
have not attempted to realize this ideal at one 
stroke. They took but “one step,” but at the 
same time they understood it to be “but” one 
step. In the new laws the hated freehold is con- 
tinued, and yet it is not continued. It is practi- 
cally discontinued in the disposition of the private 
estates taken back to be made into farms for the 
people, but is still given in the sale of public lands. 

But new conditions as to use and improvement 
and area are imposed, which take away from the 
new freeholds the anarchistic right, beloved of 
the would-be New Zealand squire as of all squires, 
“to do what I will with my own,” and besides 
these new restrictions progressing upon him from 
the rear come the “progressive” taxes. 

No one is now allowed to buy or lease more, 
either of the resumed lands or the public lands, 
than 640 acres of first-class, or 2,000 of second- 
class land, nor more pastural land than enough for 
2,000 or 4,000 sheep. If he already holds that 
amount of land he can get no more. Mineral and 
oil lands are reserved. The government offers its 
public lands by lease or sale. But it offers the 
lands it has had to buy, compulsory or amicably, 
on lease only. But on those who buy and on those 
who lease restrictions are imposed to prevent 
monopoly and insure use—restrictions of area, 
use, improvements. No one can attain the dignity 
of state tenant who cannot pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination showing that he has the money, knowl- 
edge and character necessary for success. No 
one can retain his farm, whether bought or leased, 
unless he is found to be faithfully complying with 
all the requirements. Leases can be sold by the 
tenant, but the new tenant must also satisfy the 
Land Board of his capability. 

A new tenure is created by the new laws—or 
rather an old New Zealand tenure, the perpetual 
lease, is perfected—and special inducements are 
given to make it more attractive to buyers than 
absolute ownership. It is called the “lease in per- 
petuity,” and under it the occupier is still the 
owner, but the owner of a leasehold, not a free- 
hold—owner of the right to occupy, to use, to 
transmit to his children, to sell, to lease, to mort- 
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gage, but not the owner of the right to keep idle, 
to speculate, or to sell to other speculators. He is 
the owner of all the value he puts into the ground, 
or into improvements above ground, and only un- 
der this tenure is he the secure owner of these 
values, for, even if he forfeits his lease through 
fault or misfortune, the government guarantees 
him the value of all his improvements. Only un- 
der this tenure also is he free from foreclosure, 
which is the terror of the freehold landowner. 
“Tt is better so—we cannot lose it,” said a farmer, 
explaining why he preferred to lease rather than 
buy. , 
Advantages of the Leasehold. 

The Minister of Lands gives this concise state- 
ment of the advantages of the 999 years’ leasehold, 
which is being as far as possible substituted for 
the freehold in the land system of New Zealand. 

First. It enables the government to select the 
occupier. 

Second. It controls the cultivation and improve- 
ment. 

Third. No transfer can be made without the 
consent of the state. ; 

Fourth. Speculation and its result—monopoly— 
are prevented. : 

Fifth. The area which can be held by any one 
is limited. 

There is absolutely nothing new in this land 
legislation of New Zealand, either in principle 
or practice, except that the New Zealanders 
have done whole-heartedly what has been done 
elsewhere but half-heartedly. Not even the com- 
pulsory resumption of the great estates is a nov- 
elty. There was a precedent in New Zealand or 
English history for every step. 

Progressive taxation really began when, long 
ago, small men were made exempt. Limitation of 
area, stipulations as to use and improvement, are 
parts of the homestead system of the United 
States. The perpetual lease had been tried be- 
fore in New Zealand, but with defects which made 
it inoperative. Compulsory purchase had been 
suggested in 1870, and proposed in a bill to Par- 
liament in 1887. =n ee 

Land in New Zealand is being distributed, not 
concentrated. The number of small holdings 
shows a steady increase, though not yet a rapid 
increase. In 1895 the number of holdings had 
been 46,676. In 1899 there were 62,639 holdings 
of one acre and upward, an increase of 1880 for 
the year. Out of 62,639 holdings, 36,932—fifty- 
nine per cent.—were less than 100 acres. Only 
10,959, or seventeen and one-half per cent., hold 
Over 320 acres, and this, it must be remembered, 
includes a large number of extensive tracts held 
under pastoral leases. 
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Some Central Asian Cities 


By ARCHIBALD P. CoLQUHOUN 
Te 


Archibald P. Colquhoun in the preface of his 
Russia Against India* The Struggle for Asta writes: 
“This little work is intended to bring before the 
Anglo-Saxon public a question of vital importance. 
It is not such a complicated and difficult question 
as is generally supposed, nor is it one that can 
be shelved for settlement by a future generation. 
‘The man in the street’ is nowadays a powerful 
factor in the facing and solution of political situa- 
tions, and it is for him that this book has been 
written, and not for the few experts on the Central 
Asian question who have already arrived at fixed 
conclusions. The writer makes no claim to pre- 
senting an exhaustive study of the subject, but 
hopes that his sketch of things, as they are in 
reality—a sketch from the life, and not from efh- 
cial descriptions—will arouse sufficient interest to 
induce others to make a study for themselves, and 
decide in their own minds whether or no it is 
desirable that the Anglo-Saxon race_should_ be 
worsted in the ‘struggle for Asia.’” Our reading 
is from the chapters devoted to a description of 
the Central Asian country and its people. 

The native houses of the better class in Tash- 
kent, as in other Central Asian cities, have three, 
or at least two, courts. The first, if there are 
three, is used as a stable for the animals, which 
are accommodated in sheds round the sides. The 
second is the man’s court, on two sides of which 
are the balconies of the house; while a third fre- 
quently has a sort of platform, used as a ter- 
race, where the master and his friends sit to get 
the full benefit of the air. The house generally 
contains one large room, opening on the portico— 
the guest-chamber, with one or two smaller ones 
opening into it. The doors are often beautifully 
carved, and instead of hinges they hang on a sort 
of pivot let into the lintel and threshold. Win- 
dows, as a rule, there are none, but a small open 
space above the doors, with lattice-work let in, 
either open or covered with white paper, glass, 
being still uncommon in the typical native house. 
The ceilings are very curious and sometimes strik- 
ingly pretty, being composed of small round wil- 
low boughs set in between the rafters, and picked 
out in colors, with an occasional touch of gold. 
The walls are plastered and frequently painted 
with pictures of fruit, flowers, or small ara- 
besques, and there are numerous niches with 
arched tops which act as shelves, on which are 
stored books, clothes, crockery, or food. There 
is usually very little furniture, unless the mer- 
chant has become bitten with the craze to imitate 
the Russians, in which case there are cheap tables 
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and chairs of a conventional type imported from 
Russia, for such things are not made in Tash- 
kent. The truly native house, however, cuntains 
little but rugs and mattresses, with perhaps a 
small round table, or a carved or painted wouden 
cupboard. The women’s quarters are very much 
the same in arrangement and furniture, except 
that they may have a broad bed—the charpoy 
of India—made of a wooden frame‘ with a net- 
work of ropes, raised a few feet from the floor. 
The usual bed is merely a rug or a thin mattress 
stretched on the ground. In many of the rooms 
a small basin is let into a corner of the floor, 
with a jug standing by, for the numerous ablu- 
tions required by the Mussulman’s religion. An 
honored visitor to such a house as this is always 
treated to what is known as a dostar khan (liter- 
ally, a tablecloth), which means that a piece of 
striped calico or silk is laid down, and dishes of 
sweetmeats or fruits are brought in and placed 
on it. A favorite dish consists of carrots chopped 
fine in honey, and little round cakes are much 
liked. The bread, which is thin and wafer-like, 
is baked by being plastered on the sides of a round 
oven. 

The merchant who lives in this house is attired 
in a pair of loose white trousers made of cotton, 
and tied round his waist with a cord and tassels. 
His shirt, also of light-colored cotton, is very 
long, with a small slit for the neck, and wide 
sleeves; over this he wears a tchapan, or two or 
three, according to the weather. This garment is 
a long coat, cut very sloping at the neck, and 
with enormous sleeves, much too long for con- 
venience, but satisfying the Asiatic sense of pro- 
priety, which requires that the hands be covered. 
The tchapan is of cotton or silk in summer, often 
striped or patterned in the most gorgeous colors; 
in winter, one gown will be made of cloth and 
lined with fine sheepskin or fur. A scarf or small 
shawl is twisted round the waist, and a turban, 
either of striped cotton, or, if the wearer is a 
mullah or distinguished for piety, of white mate- 
rial, is wound round the head over a little em- 
broidered_ skull-cap. 

The dress of the women is very similar, but 
their gowns are more often of silk, and many 
strings of beads, gold, and gems worn round the 
neck, with bracelets, anklets, hair-ornaments, and 
sometimes nose-rings. Outside they wear a thick 
veil of woven horse-hair, and a dark blue or green 
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cloak with long sleeves. The class of women 
who go abroad unveiled is such that even 
Jewesses and others, whose religion does not de- 
mand it, cannot venture out without these hideous 
garments. This applies, however, only to the 
purely Mussulman cities. In the East, where 
the Buddhist element is strong, an unveiled wom- 
an is not unknown, while the custom has never 
obtained among the Kirghiz and other nomad 
tribes, whose Mohammedanism is even less than 
skin deep. 

Although there are hotels in Tashkent, and in 
many other Central Asian towns, they are by no 
means according to Western ideas of comfort, re- 
sembling in arrangement the caravanserai already 
described. The food of the country is mutton, 
mutton, mutton! In the town there is some at- 
tempt to vary the method of cooking; but, as a 
rule, the dishes are too greasy and insipid for 
European palates. Wine can be got in Tash- 
kent, imported from Russia, at fabulous prices; 
but the native drink is green tea, black tea hav- 
ing been only introduced by the Russians, and 
this is sometimes thickened with cream or melted 
tallow, and sometimes flavored with a small dried 
lemon. 

The walls of Tashkent are said to have been 
sixteen miles round, but were largely demolished 
by the Russians, to make barracks and parade- 
grounds. Outside these walls and the gardens 
surrounding them is the open steppe, over which 
are dotted numerous villages, mostly inhabited 
by either Tartars or Kirghiz, the races who min- 
gle in the city keeping apart here. One is a sort 
of summer residence for the governor and his lit- 
tle court, and at another is a large establishment 
for the breeding and improvement of horses, nom- 
inally a private enterprise, bvt in reality sub- 
sidized by Government, which realizes the im- 
portance of a plentiful supply of horses from a 
strategical point of view. 

Altogether, Tashkent is a curious and typical 
example of East meeting West. The modern 
Russian soldier and his Paris-dressed wife rub 
shoulders with the Uzbek or Kirghiz, whose an- 
cestors were Khans and Beks in this country at 
a time when Russia was a mere congeries of 
half-savage states; or with the Mongols, whose 
warrior kings in days of old not only conquered 
Russia, but a great portion of the then known 
world; or with the Tadjiks, of almost prehistoric 
origin, former owners of the soil, who were dis- 
possessed by Kirghiz and Mongol alike, but still 
retain their individuality. All these varying peo- 
ples have accepted the yoke of their Western 
conquerors. The Oriental is, above all, a fatalist, 
and he recognizes the inevitable wave of Russian 


advance. Once the White Tsar had proved his 
power, the Sart,* at all events—for the nomads 
are less tractable—bowed his head and made the 
best of things. And such will be the case even in 
Afghanistan, as Russia moves forward toward 
India. 

Another typical town, interesting from many 
points of view, but more especially the historical 
and antiquarian, is Samarkand, closely connected 
with the history of Alexander the Great. It 
first comes into notice as Maracanda, capital of 
Sogdiana, at the time of its capture by Alexander 
a large and flourishing city. Here he made his 
headquarters while he was subduing the mountain 
tribes, and during the celebrated expedition 
against the Scythians across the Syr Daria. This 
river was mistaken by the Macedonians for the 
Don, and so occasioned the well-known words of 
Alexander, “No more worlds to conquer!” He 
thought he had made the circuit of Asia and 
returned to Europe—a mistake which was imi- 
tated by later geographers out of compliment to 
the Macedonian conqueror. It was in Samarkand 
Alexander killed his friend Clytus in a drunken 
fit. In this district legends of Iskender Dulkarn- 
ian (the “two-horned,” as he was called) abound, 
and the city of Alexandria which he founded is 
usually placed at Hodjent. Many of the petty 
princes in the mountain countries of the Upper 
Oxus claim descent from him, but very little trace 
remains of the Greek culture which he is said 
to have introduced. The dynasties which he 
founded in Central Asia, calling the two provinces 
Bactria and Sogdiana, lasted until about 130 B.C., 
when a nomad tribe known as the Yuetchi became 
masters of Samarkand, and were probably in pos- 
session of it when, in 710 A.D., the Arabs forcibly 
introduced Mohammedanism. For many years 
after, Samarkand remained a Christian See and 
had a bishop, and notwithstanding the successive 
conquests of the city by Persians, Turks, and 
eventually by Genghiz Khan, in the middle of the 
thirteenth century the Christians were still a 
flourishing community, while Marco Polo, though 
he did not personally visit the city, tells us that 
the Church of St. John the Baptist still existed. 
When Timur came and overthrew the dynasty of 
Genghiz, he made Samarkand his capital, and his 
tomb still remains, in a fairly good state of 
pieservation, one of the most interesting sights 
of this interesting city. The great Baber, after- 
ward Emperor of India, made it a favorite re- 
sort, and his memoirs, written in the year 1497, 
have a glowing description of its beauties, more 
especially of the gardens, mosques and palaces. 


* The town dweller. 
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An ambassador from King Henry of Castile, the 
good knight Don Roy Gonzalez de Clavijo, also 
gives a description of the magnificence of the city, 
but from his time onward little was known of it 
until its capture by the Russians in 1866. When 
and how the Christian community and religion 
so completely disappeared we do not know, but 
there are no remains of a Christian church. A 
small modern one has been built since the Russian 
occupation. A quaint story is told in connection 
with a high bare hill just outside Samarkand. 
When the original Arab missionaries were jour- 
neying to spread the doctrines of Mohammed, 
they stopped to rest on this hill, and cutting up 
and boiling a sheep (a method of divination 
which reminds one of the Kirghiz of the present 
day), they agreed to decide by lot their future 
destination. One drew out the head, which gave 
him the first choice, and he decided to remain at 
Samarkand; another, drawing the heart, desired 
to return to Mecca; while the third, getting the 
hindquarter, preferred to go to Bagdad—hence 
Mecca is called the heart and Samarkand the 
head of Islam‘to this day. He who remained at 
Samarkand was given the name of- Tchupanata, 
“Father Shepherd,” and the hill is called after 
him to this day. 

A curious relic, which reminds one of the fa- 
mous Scone stone in the throne of Great Britain, 
is the Kok-tash, an oblong block of gray marble, 
ten feet four inches wide and two feet high. This 
is said to have served as the foundation for the 
throne of Timur, and Baber mentions the cus- 
tom that every prince of the race of Timur had 
to be crowned on this throne. This custom grew 
into a superstition until it became a legend that 
the stone had fallen from heaven, and would al- 
low none but those of the blood of Timur to sit 
on it. As late as 1772 the people rebelled against 
their Amir because he had not fulfilled this con- 
dition. The Russians have placed a brass railing 
round the stone to preserve it from too curious 
travelers, and the building in which it stands, 
once an Amir’s palace, has been converted into 
a military hospital. Most of the beautiful 
mosques and other buildings in Samarkand, now 
in decay (among which must be mentioned the 
splendid Medressé, or College, built by the wife of 
Timur), bear evidence of Persian influence, and 
the Persian lion adorns many of tiie interiors. 

It is impossible to give any adequate descrip- 
tions of all the ancient and historic towns which 
have so recently fallen into the hands of Rus- 
sia, but passing mention must be made of Turkis- 
tan, the town which has given its name to the 
province, originally a stronghold of Khokand and 
celebrated as containing the finest and most re- 


vered mosque in all Central Asia. It was a place 
of pilgrimage for people of the highest rank, 
and contains the tombs of many of the Kirghiz 
Khans of the Middle and Lesser Hordes. This 
mosque was begun by Timur in 1397, and is built 
over the tomb of one of the most celebrated saints 
in Asia, Hazret Hodja Akhmed Yasavi, who died 
about 1120 and is regarded by the Kirghiz as 
their patron saint. The great hall under the 
dome is over a hundred feet high, and decorated 
with alabaster work in the style common to Moor- 
ish buildings, such as the Alhambra. The whole 
mosque at one time must have been most beauti- 
fully decorated, but is much despoiled, both by 
earthquakes and by the hand of man. The Rus- 
sians, when besieging Turkistan (or Hazret-i- 
Turkistan, as it is called), directed their fire par- 
ticularly at the mosque, which would have been 
entirely ruined, had not the Shiek-ul-Islam, whose 
headquarters are here, mounted the parapets with 
a white flag. The town itself is poor and dirty, 
but very Oriental in character, and therefore 
picturesque. 

The town of Orenburg is the centre for trade 
between Russia and Central Asia, and as such is 
the gathering-place of all the nations engaged 
in it. It was founded in 1735, and since then 
has been twice transplanted. It is both European 
and Asiatic, possessing in one part elegant build- 
ings, theatres, museums, palaces, restaurants, and 
pleasure gardens, where one may see in the even- 
ing, ladies, dressed in the latest Paris fashion, lis- 
tening to the military band. In another part is 
the Cossack quarter, with low wooden houses, and 
broad, sandy, unpaved streets. Here English- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians live 
peaceably together. On the south side of the 
city stands a huge bazaar, which attracts all the 
tribes and nations of Central Asia. Kirghiz, 
Khivans, and Bokharians, in their strange native 
garb, wander through the streets, and one meets 
the cunning-looking Mongol and Bashkir, and the 
pious and subdued Persian. 

A common and picturesque sight is a caravan 
starting from Orenburg. The long snake-like 
procession of wagons is drawn by the powerful 
Russian ox, or the gigantic Asiatic buffalo, and 
winds slowly across the steppes, the ungreased 
wooden wheels creaking and groaning, the Cos- 
sack coachman calling every now and then to his 
team from his seat in a kennel of straw erected 
at the top of a bale of goods. Halting before a 
Cossack stanitza, they form the wagons into a 
sort of little fortified camp or laager; and as we 
rattle by in our telega we see the light of the 
camp fire, round which the weary drivers bivouac 
until the dawn, just like Boers on the trek. 
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The Dead Hunt 


By Grace GALATIN SETON-THOMPSON 
ae 


The Woman Tenderfoot* is an account of the 
experience of the “woman-who-goes-hunting-with- 
her-husband,” and who tells her story “in the hope 
that some going-to-Eurone-in-the-summer woman 
may be tempted to go West instead.” The book is 
interesting, pleasantly written and attractively il- 
lustrated. Our reading, the most available for our 
purpose, is not as indicative of the book as we 
could wish. 


Dead-trees? Very likely you know what I did 
not until I saw for myself, that the Asarapako, 
in common with several Indian tribes, place their 
dead in trees instead of in the ground. As the 
trees are very scarce in that arid country, and 
only to be found in gullies and along the banks 
of the Little Big Buck River, nearly every tree 
has its burden of one or more swathed-up bodies 
bound to its branches, half hidden by the leaves, 
like great cocoons—most ghastly reminders of 
all human things. 

It was to a cluster of these dead-trees, five 
miles away, that Burfield guided me, and it was 
on this ride that the wily wheel, stripped of all 
its glamour of shady roads, téte-a-tétes, down 
grades, and asphalts, appeared as its true, heavy, 
small seated, stubborn self. 

I can undertake to cure any bicycle enthusiast. 
The receipt is simple and here given away. First, 
take two months of Rocky Mountains with a liv- 
ing sentient creature to pull you up and down 
their rock-ribbed sides, to help out with his 
sagacity when your own fails, and to carry you 
at a long easy lope over the grassy uplands some 
eight or ten thousand feet above the sea in that 
glorious bracing air. Secondly, descend rapidly 
to the Montana plains—hot, oppressive, enervat- 
ing—or to the Raven Agency, if you will, and 
attempt to ride a wheel up the only hill in all 
that arid stretch of semi desert, a rise of perhaps 
three hundred feet. 

It is enough. You will find that your head 
is a sea of dizziness, that your lungs have re- 
fused to work, that your heart is pounding aloud 
in agony, and you will then and there pronounce 
the wheel an instrument of torture, devised for 
the undoing of woman. 

I tried it. It cured me, and, once cured, the 
charms of the wheel are as vapid as the defence 
of a vigilant committee to the man it means to 
hang. Stubborn—it would not go a step without 
being pushed. It would not even stand up by 
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itself, and I literally had to push it—it, as well 
as myself on it—in toil and dust and heat the 
whole way. , 

At last, with the assistance of trail and muscle, 
the five miles were covered, and we came to a 
dip in the earth which some bygone torrent had 
hollowed out, and so given a chance tor a little 
moisture to be retained to feed the half-dozen 
cottonwoods and rank grass that dared to strug- 
gle for existence in that baked-up sage-brush 
waste which the Government has set aside for 
the Raven paradise. 

We jumped—no, that is horse talk—we 
sprawled off our wheels and left the stupid things 
lying supinely on their sides, like the dead lump- 
ish things they are, and descended a steep bank 
some ten feet into the gully. 

It was a gruesome sight, in the hour before 
sunset, with not a soul but ourselves for miles 
around. The lowering sun lighted up the under 
side of the leaves and branches and their strange 
burdens, giving an effect uncanny and weird, as 
though caused by unseen footlights. Not a sound 
disturbed the oppressive quiet, not the quiver 
of a twig. Five of the six trees bore oblong 
bundles, wrapped in comforters and blankets, and 
bound with buckskin to the branches near the 
trunk, fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, too 
high for coyotes, too tight for vultures. But 
what caught our attention as we dropped into 
the gully was one of the bundles that had slipped 
from its fastenings and was hanging by a thong. 

It needed but a tug to pull it to the ground. 
Burfield supplied that tug, and we all got a shock 
when the wrappings, dislodged by the fall, parted 
at one end and disclosed the face of a mummy. 
I had retreated to the other end of the little dip, 
not caring to witness some awful spectacle of 
distintegration ; but a mummy—no museum-cased 
specimen, labeled “hands off,” but a real mummy 
of one’s own finding—was worth a few shudders. 

I looked into the shriveled, but otherwise nor- 
mal, face of the Indian woman. What had been 
her life, her heart history; now as completely 
gone as though it had never been—thirty years 
of life struggle in snow and sun, with, perhaps, 
a little joy, and then what? 

Seven brass rings were on her thumb and a 
carved wooden armlet encircled the wrist. These 
I was vandal enough to accept from Burfield. 
There were more rings and armlets, but enough is 
enough. As the gew-gaws had a peculiar, gas- 
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eous, left-over smell, I wrapped them in my 
gloves, and surely if trifles determine destiny, 
that act was one of the trifles that determined 
the fact that I was to be spared to this life for 
yet a while longer. For, as I was carelessly wrap- 
ping up my spoil, with a nose very much turned 
up, Burfield suddenly started and then began 
bundling the wrappings around the mummy at 
great speed. Something was serious. I stopped 
to help him, and he whispered: 

“Thought I heard a noise. If the Indians catch 
us, there’ll be trouble, I’m afraid.” 

We hastily stood the mummy on end, head 
‘ down, against the tree, and tried to make it look 
as though the coyotes had torn it down, after it 
had fallen within reach, as indeed they had, orig- 
inally. Then we crawled to the other end of 
the gully, scrambled up the bank and emerged 
unconcernedly. 

There was nothing in sight but long stretches 
of sage-brush, touched here and there by the 
sun’s last gleams. We were much relieved. Said 
Burfield: 

“The Indians are mighty ugly over that Spotted 
Tail fight, and if they had caught us touching 
their dead, it-might have been unhealthy for us.” 

“Why, what would they do?” I asked, suddenly 
realizing what many white men never do—that 
Indians are emotional creatures like ourselves. 

“Well, I don’t suppose they would dare to 
kill us so close to the agency, but I don’t know, 
a mad Injun’s a bad Injun.” 

Nevertheless, this ‘opinion did not deter him 
from climbing a tree where three bodies lay side 
by side in a curious fashion; but I had no more 
interest in “dead-trees,” and fidgeted. Nimrod 
had wandered off some distance and was watch- 
ing a gopher hole-up for the night. The place 
in the fading light was spooky, but it was of 
live Indians, not dead ones, that I was thinking. 

There is a time for all things, and clearly this 
was the time to go back to Severin’s dollar-a-day 
Palace Hotel. I started for the bicycles when 
two black specks appeared on the horizon and 
grew rapidly larger. They could be nothing but 
two men on horseback approaching at a furious 
gallop. It was but yaller-covered-novel , justice 
that they should be Indians. 

“Quick, Burfield, get out of that tree on the 
other side!” It did not take a second for man 
and tree to be quit of each other, at the imminent 
risk of broken bones. I started for the wheels. 

“Stay where you are,” said Burfield; “if they 
are after us, we must bluff it out.” 

There was no doubt about their being after 
us. The two galloping figures were pointed 
straight at us and were soon close enough to 
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show that they were Indians. We stood like posts 
and awaited them. Thud, thud—ta-thud, thud 
—on they charged at a furious pace. 

Now, I always take proper pride in my self 
possession, and to show how calm I was, I got 
out my camera, and as the two warriors came 
chasing up to the fifty-foot limit I snapped it. 
I had taken a landscape a minute before, and I 
do not think that the fact that that landscape and 
those Indians appeared on the same plate is any 
proof that I was in the least upset by the red 
men’s onset. Forty feet, thirty—on.they came— 
ten—were they going to run us down? 

Five feet full in front of us they pulled in 
their horses to_a dead stop—unpleasantly close, 
unpleasantly sudden. Then there was an electric 
silence, such as comes between the lightning’s flash 
and the thunder’s crack. The Indians glared at 
us. We stared at the Indians, each measuring 
the other. Not a sound broke the stillness of that 
desolate spot, save the noisy panting of the horses 
as they stood, still braced from the shock of the 
sudden stop. 

For three interminable minutes we faced each 
other without a move. Then one of the Indians 
slowly roved his eyes all over the place, search- 
ing suspiciously. From where he stood the tell- 
tale mummy was hidden by the bank and some 
bushes, and the tell-tale brass rings and armlet 
were in my gloves which I held as jauntily as 
possible. He saw nothing wrong. He turned 
again to us. We betrayed no signs of agitation. 
Then he spoke grimly, with a deep scowl on his 
ugly face: 

“No touch ’em; savey?” giving a significant 
jerk of the head toward the trees. 

We responded by a negative shake of the head. 
Oh, those brass rings! Why did I want to steal 
brass rings from the left thumb of an Indian 
woman mummy ! 

There was another silence as before. None 
of us had changed positions, so much as a leaf’s 
thickness. Then the second Indian, grim and 
ugly as the first, spoke sullenly: 

“No touch ’em; savey?” He laid his hand sug- 
gestively on something in his belt. 

Again we shook our heads in a way that de- 
precated the very idea of such a thing. They 
gave another dissatisfied look around, and slowly 
turned their horses. 

We waited breathless to see which way they 
would go. If they went on the other side of the 
gully, they must surely see that bundle on the 
ground and—who can tell what might happen? 
But they did not. With many a look backward, 
they slowly rode away, and with them the pas- 
sive elements of a tragedy. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions 


The Grand MAnne?,..ccccccccccccssccccccvccscccece London Spectator 


The grand manner has gone from the world, 
and the world seems little put out at its depart- 
ure. Time was when it was the token at once 
of breeding and education. Scholarship unadorned 
with it was held up to scorn as naked pedantry; 
manners with no touch of the grand air could not 
pass muster in polite circles; literature saw in it 
the sum and substance of its being. It did duty 
for a whole lexicon of qualities, but its outward 
aspect was unmistakable, depending upon a very 
simple theory of society and human life. There 
are two classes of men, it held—those who attain 
and those who fail. It is for the latter to strug- 
gle and complain and show marks of the conflict; 
but for the former it is the first duty to preserve 
an untroubled mien, an elegant Ctomposure, an 
aristocratic nonchalance. A man is more than 
his work, especially if that man be a gentleman. 
Therefore, let him describe himself by no nar- 
row profession, but shine in twenty spheres with 
a fine neglect of each. It is for the great lawyer 
to be a wit, the wit to be a statesman, the scholar 
a man of fashion. To specialize is to confess one- 
self incompetent. Let the rank and file make a 
fuss about their work, but for the master spirits 
the grand manner is the counsel of perfection 
and with it came the chance for a real art of 
society. If men are to wear honors and successes 
lightly the background of ease will come into 
prominence and they will study to amuse. And so 
came that social finesse which our great-grand- 
mothers adored, those bowings and smirkings 
which their grandchildren scoffed at and the 
whole pleasing science of the beau monde. The 
doctrine was both a theory of human conduct 
and a social law, preaching at once the arts of 
success and amusement; and the “grand man- 
ner” became the very fine flower of accomplished 
gentility. 

The tear of sensibility may be dropped over 
its tomb, but there can be no question of its re- 
vival. It belonged to an age when wealth, 
leisure, culture and all the good things of life 
were confined to a class, and it drooped and 
withered at the advent of democracy. Our mod- 
ern seriousness and our modern business-like air 
killed it, and they chose the cruelest of weapons. 
It might have survived frank opposition, it could 
not endure being made to look ridiculous. Then 
people asked awkward questions. Were not these 
often elderly, and generally erudite, butterflies an 
anachronism, wanting in earnestness, in purpose, 


in a philosophy of life? Even its practical side 
was denied it. Specialists came to look askance 
at the scholar who professed to be a man of the 
world; constituencies suspected a politician with 
a taste for letters, and attorneys jibed at the 
lawyer who had the dangerous trick of style. The 
populace lost its admiration for the fine gentle- 
man, and the capitalist, in seeking to copy his 
ways, corrupted the model. Lace and brocade 
were (metaphorically) exchanged for broadcloth 
and mackintoshes, and the world looked com- 
placently on the change and complimented itself 
on its good sense. 

Originally an Elizabethan product and nobly 
typified in Sidney and Raleigh, it came to matur- 
ity in the seventeenth century. The Suckling 
and the Lovelace school, who were at once cava- 
liers and poets, and a Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
who was philosopher, poet, physicist, soldier and 
bravo in one, are shining instances of its best. 
But the eighteenth century was its heyday. In 
that modish world of Ranelagh and St. James’, 
Brookes’ and the Cocoa Tree, we have a thou- 
sand instances of its perfection. Let it be clearly 
understood what we mean. It was versatility fol- 
lowed as a fashion and joined with an affection 
of ease and indifference, a manner, and not neces- 
sarily a character. Most great men have been 
many sided, but with the gentlemen of the grand 
air it was a social duty, and all traces of the pro- 
cess must be hidden from sight. A whole hier- 
archy of statesmen—Carteret, Bolingbroke, 
Charles Townshend—were also wits and scholars. 
A large school, from Wilkes to Fox, were also 
rakes. When the city apprentice went down St. 
James street of a morning and saw in the clear 
sunshine through the open window Fox at cards 
in his shirtsleeves and reflected that this man the 
afternoon before had made an epoch-making 
speech in the Commons, and had during the night, 
in all likelihood, lost a fortune, he recognized 
the grand manner and, we trust, shook his head 
at its folly. 

The grand manner is discredited. Disraeli was 
almost the last of its disciples, and the abuse of 
him which was current for so long shows how 
people had come to regard the affectation. For an 
affectation it was, though a charming and some- 
times a noble one. Versatility can never be abol- 
ished, but a pretence of ease and insouciance and 
a parade of divers accomplishments may easily 
be discredited. The splendid impassiveness of the 
great gentleman has succumbed to modern worry 
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and haste, and, for the most part, we confess that 
dignity is a nuisance and an anachronism. 





The Adaptability Of Man.....cccrcccceveeees London Saturday Review 


Amongst no set of people who live habitually 
in social intimacy, are the differences of fortune 
so great as those which exist between the for- 
tunes of the heads of important families, and the 
younger members. In no other society do we find 
people associating on terms which for most pur- 
poses are terms of perfect equality, some of which 
people are a hundred times richer than others. 
Nor do the lives of any other human beings ex- 
hibit changes so marked in the character of their 
material circumstances, as do the lives of many 
of the richest of these people themselves. A very 
rich man, with a great house in the country, is 
envied as enjoying the luxury of spacious and 
lofty rooms, large gardens, and a widely extended 
park. And yet the owners of these great dwell- 
ings often voluntarily quit them, and prefer a 
house in London which is, in comparison to their 
country house, a cottage. The same rich people, 
again, will in winter go a step further. They will 
leave their London house for a single sitting- 
room and a bedroom or two, in a hotel in the 
South of France; and will look on themselves as 
exceptionally fortunate if, at considerable extra ex- 
pense, they are able to dine in the sitting-room in 
which they are to pass the evening—a proceeding 
which at home they would look upon as a vulgar 
and disgusting hardship. The physical vicissi- 
tudes in the life of the rich sportsman, which he 
voluntarily and eagerly undergoes, are even more 
remarkable in their contrasts. On sporting ex- 
peditions he will often regard as a palace, some 
dwelling-place which on other occasions he would 
regard as no better than a dog-kennel. 

The pleasure derived from material possessions 
generally, from the use of material appliances, 
from the experiences of physical sensations, de- 
pends on the operations of the mind, on associa- 
tions, on imagination, on memory, on expecta- 
tion; and on intellectual conceptions of a highly 
abstract character. Thus the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the possession of a large country 
house, depend only to a very limited extent, on 
the superiority, in point of commodiousness, of a 
large house over a small one. A very large house, 
indeed, has often extreme inconveniences, owing 
to the distance of some of the rooms from others, 
for which we should pity a laborer, should they 
happen to be incidental to his cottage. The large 
country house is mainly valued as a possession, 
not because it ministers to the physical enjoyment 
of its possessor, but because it ministers to a cer- 
tain mode of existence, in which numbers of per- 
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sons are implicated, not himself alone, and to a 
position which consists of a vast number of re- 
lationships. The consciousness of the owner that 
such a position is his may flatter his sense of 
self-importance; but the pleasure which, as a 
symbol of this position, the great house gives him, 
is not a physical pleasure, but one that is entirely 
mental and imaginative; and he can enjoy it quite 
as acutely when he is absent from the house as 
he can when he is actually living in it. In the 
same way a man who has perfect dinners at home, 
can put up with, and even enjoy, dinners of a 
most humble kind, in circumstances which make 
it impossible to hope for better, because the more 
refined appreciations and requirements of the 
palate depend very largely on whether there 
exists in the mind a reasonable expectation that 
these requirements will be satisfied. When they 
cannot be satisfied the desire for them sinks tem- 
porarily into abeyance. And a similar observa- 
tion is applicable to all those enjoyments or satis- 
factions which are supposed to spring directly 
from such luxuries as wealth can buy. What the 
enjoyment depends upon is not the character or 
quality of the material things themselves, but the 
relation which their character or quality bears 
to our expectation, or to the composite concep- 
tion which we all have of ourselves—of the place 
we occupy in the world, of the place we are likely 
to occupy, and of the various relations subsisting 
between ourselves and other people. Thus the 
extreme adaptability to circumstances of the least 
luxurious kind which is manifested by people who 
are most accustomed to luxury, is an adaptability 
of mind and imagination far more than an adap- 
tability of body; and the body is less adaptable 
than the mind for this reason, if for no other, 
that, owing to the nature of things, there is less 
adaptability required of it. For taken by itself, 
and apart from the mind and imagination, the 
range of its pleasures and comfort is really ex- 
tremely small; and though a starving man will be 
always more miserable than a well-fed man, five 
hundred a year will secure for the mere body as 
much comfort, repose, satisfaction, and immunity 
from pain, as could possibly be secured for it by 
fifty or a hundred thousand. 





A Japanese Interior in Lendon...... Chalmer Roberts...... Harper's 


“I call it a gold house,” said Mr. Menpes, “with 
a lace-work of delicate wood-carving on the gold.” 
That is true. Your first impression is of carved 
black wood everywhere over a ground of rich 
gold. There was also explained to me the flower 
idea of the house, and the different blossoms to 
which the various rooms are devoted—the 
camellia in the studio, the peony in the drawing- 
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room, the cherry blossom in the dining-room, and 
the chrysanthemums in the halls. The studio is 
on what we would call the second floor, but 
as it is the drawing-room floor, London calls it 
the first. It opens into the drawing-room, and 
on occasions the two rooms may be used as one. 
The ceiling is covered with open-work panels in 
wood—the black camellia everywhere on a gold 
ground, and no two panels alike. The carpet is 
solid green, with a plain band of black for a bor- 
der. The light curtains at either end of the 
room are of apricot-colored silk. In one corner 
is an enclosure, screened from floor to ceiling 
with a Japanese structure of carved wood and 
bronze, within which is concealed a stove for the 
heating of the great room. The upper part of 
this screen is a kind of bronze lace, formed of tiny 
pieces of thin bronze joined together at the edges, 
yielding to the touch as if it were some real 
fabric. Below the bronze panels are curtains of 
orange-colored silk, decorated in hieroglyphic 
Japanese love-poems. The walls of the room are 
pure yellow, and Mr. Menpes finds this color very 
becoming to all of his sitters. From this room 
one enters the drawing-room. Again the walls 
are yellow and the general scheme of decoration 
is the same, except that the carpet is vermilion, 
and the carving of the wood-work and the wall 
panels, as well as the bronze-work, represent the 
peony instead of the camellia. There is a fire- 
place in this room with a curious oval-shaped 
mirror over the mantel. There are quaint bronzes 
and rare porcelains everywhere. On the same 
floor there is a little gallery lined with books run- 
ning round an open space above the inner hall. 
The gallery and hall below, which are lighted by 
day with the great square ground-glass skylight, 
receive, at night, light from the same place, as 
electric lights are arranged to shine through it. 
All about the house are little Japanese lamps and 
lanterns in which there are electric lights. The 
walls of the halls are a cool green. A fine needle- 
work panel, gorgeous suns in gold thread on silk, 
once a temple hanging in Kyoto, hangs in a black 
wooden frame on the upper landing of the stair- 
way; and lower down, in the hall, is a design of 
immense chrysanthemums worked in gold. 

One must indeed live in this wonderful house 
to know all of its beauties. Of course it cost its 
owner a world of labor, to say nothing of money 
It is not a copy of any house in Japan. It is 
worked out on an entirely new scheme of decora- 
tive art, and Mr? Menpes is the father of it all. 
Armed with his own plans, he went to the East 
in order to enjoy the benefits of native labor, 
and for the greater part of a year employed nearly 
seventy Chinese and Japanese workmen. 
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These are, he says, all true artists, and quietly 
conceived and often improved upon his schemes. 
Metal-workers, wood-carvers, porcelain-painters, 
silk-weavers, all—a host of them—worked upon 
this veritable artistic masterpiece, which had then 
to be brought home and put together. Mr. Menpes 
went so far as to have even his knives, forks, and 
table service made in Japan, while in the kitchens 
many Japanese cooking utensils may be found. 
Among these are all manner of little carved wood- 
en molds, such as Japanese housewives use for 
butter, jellies, or ices. The owner can indeed 
congratulate himself upon the success of his work. 
He is an artist to his finger-tips. 





The Grecian Costume......... Mary Mannering......... Metropolitan 


A comparison between the complicated and 
artificial devices of a woman’s toilet of the present 
and that of her Greek sister of a few thousand 
years past would be deeply significant. From 
down the ages, however, comes the rumor that 
Hebrew wives and maidens laced tightly, tinted 
their hair with the bark of senna, and added 
fringes of gay colors to their snow-white robes. 
It must be allowed, also, that artifice was re- 
sorted to by Grecian ladies to increase their 
beauty. They wore body bands and belts to im- 
prove their figures; and who dares to deny that 
the celebrated girdle of Venus was not the germ 
of the modern stay? 

The Grecian costume consists of four important 
pieces of drapery, which were the foundation of 
all other gowns however rich and varied. First 
came the white tunic, falling to the ground in 
folds and fastened at the waist with a broad sash. 
There is no doubt that this sash served as a 
support, and from it evolved tke modern and 
more serviceable stay. Over the first garment fell 
a second and shorter tunic, ornamented with 
bands of colors. It was bound about the hips 
with ribbons, afterward replaced by costly chains 
of gold and silver. The sleeves, ornamented like 
the skirt, reached only to the elbow. 

The “pallium,” or cloak, was of the richest or 
simplest material, and was so adjusted as to re- 
veal the curves of the body. Over all was thrown 
the veil, without which no Grecian woman ap- 
peared in the streets. 

The “peplos”—which, by the way, Sophocles 
considered indecent—was a sort of scarf swung 
across the left arm, exposing the bare arm and 
shoulder. A Greek lady of fashion had twenty- 
two styles of shoes and as many ways of dress- 
ing her hair. Of her pretty feet she was very 
vain, and from Athens emanates the graceful 
story of Rhodoyse, whose tiny sandal was stolen 
by an eagle while she was bathing and brought 











to the court of the Egyptian king, who forthwith 
fell in love with its delicate proportions, and 
knew no rest until he had discovered its fair 
owner and won her for his bride. 

It must be emphasized that all fashions are an 
aspiration toward the beautiful, to reveal and in- 
deed supply that which already exists or to hide 
or produce that which is lacking. No one will 
deny that ancient Greece, in her love for the 
beautiful, reached the ideal of artistic draperies, 
and it is only when the modern woman grasps 
the fact that she must drape rather than dress 
herself that the present mode of gowning will 
lose its artificial hideousness and distortion. 





Organizing Fashion........+++ Helen @. Ecob.........++ Chautauquan 


To organize any movement against arbitrary 
fashion we must make a straight path. Knowl- 
edge must be diffused, practical methods sub- 
mitted, dressmakers trained, inventors encour- 
aged, vehicles of communication established. The 
necessary means of culture must be widely dis- 
tributed. True culture is not that of a few priv- 
ileged individuals but that of the many. We shall 
establish a bureau of intelligent fashions only as 
we make it absolutely democratic. Not what the 
“élite” but what the multitude wear is really the 
fashion. 

Dress as a science must advance by the same 
method that has developed other learned profes- 
sions. As an example of this method we may 
study the historical development of medicine. The 
revolt against superstition and empirical practice 
began in the periods of intellectual activity. <A 
few scholars here and there protested against the 
follies of medizval literature and remedies. First 

‘a school, then collections of schools, were estab- 
lished. The study of anatomy led to the discovery 
of physiological processes. Investigators in vari- 
ous departments gave accurate contributions. By 
unceasing research and experiment the study of 
medicine ‘assumed the proportions of an exact 
science. With the advent of the hospital came the 
clinic and the skilled operator, To-day medical 
journals and health journals are scattered broad- 
cast, and physiology is taught in the public 
school. 

To organize a movement for intelligent fashions 
the same agencies are required as in other de- 
partments of science. First, a school of design, 
which in process of time will become schools of 
design, should be established. The object of this 
school would be to provide systematic and com- 
prehensive training in this difficult branch of 
decorative art, and to be a sort of bureau of in- 
telligence open to the average woman. The cur- 
riculum should include: 
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First—A general course in anatomy and physi- 
ology, with special reference to the relation of 
clothing to the health, development and activities 
of the body. 

Second.—Artistic anatomy; free-hand drawing of 
the outlines and proportions of the human figure; 
study of the masterpieces of antique and modern 


art. 

Third.—Physical training: The object of this 
course should be not only to secure the physical 
and mental well-being of the pupil but to educate 
the eye to recognize and demand the poise, the 
carriage, the movements and breathing of the nor- 
mal body. 

Fourth.—Colors: Courses of study in the obser- 
vation of the color-schemes of nature; flesh-tints 
and the harmonies and contrasts which they de- 
mand. The resources of this department as to art 
properties may be well-nigh inexhaustible; collec- 
tions of moths, butterflies, birds, skins of animals, 
minerals, plants and flowers. Out-of-door classes 
should take the student into field and wood under 
the guidance of sympathetic teachers. 

Fifth.—Historic art; study of dress in different 
periods, among all peoples; picturesque costume. 

Sixth.—Ornamentation and textiles; the prin- 
ciples of decoration and their application to dress; 
jewels and fabrics. 

Seventh.—Sewing and such methods of draught- 
ing, cutting and fitting as are essential to correct 
dress. 

Eighth.—Designing: In this department pupils 
should be encouraged to design underclothing, 
gowns, bonnets and hats, wraps and ornaments 
embodying the principles of correct dress. The 
aim should be to encourage originality and in- 
ventiveness. 

Ninth.—The economics and ethics of dress. 


The school should be equipped with models, 
casts and photographs from the masterpieces of 
classic, modern and picturesque art. Collections 
of tapestries, artistic fabrics, metals and jewels 
would be valuable adjuncts. Prizes for the best 
designs for costumes for various occasions should 
be offered not only to the pupils but to outside 
artists, thus enlisting the best talent of the coun- 
try. The school should issue a periodical devoted 
to rational dress and kindred subjects. Connected 
with the school should be a salesroom for the ex- 
hibition and sale of patterns, designs and cos- 
tumes. This department should supply every arti- 
cle necessary for rational dress at the lowest 
prices. It should be the purpose not only to give 
practical information but to answer the more diffi- 
cult questions pertaining to the esthetics of dress. 

In these days when men and women of wealth 
devote their fortunes to the common good, it is 
not utopian to propose a school of this kind. Al- 
ready many distinguished women and _ philan- 
thropists are identified with the cause. We may 
feel assured that in the fulness of time a school 
of design for this will be established. Ruskin and 
Morris were the great forerunners in this renais- 
sance of true art. 
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A Colonial Wedding 


HELEN EvERTSON SMITH 


The following reading is from Colonial Days and 
Ways,* as gathered from family papers by Helen 
Evertson Smith, of Sharon, Connecticut. The 
sympathy of the writer for her Puritan, Dutch and 
Huguenot ancestors takes from the historic re- 
moteness and brings the dead men and women 
and their environment well within our vision. The 
chapters devoted to the Huguenots add much to 
the Colonial picture. 

The year was 1726. The bridegroom was the 
Rev. William Worthington, then pastor of the 
church at Saybrook, Connecticut. The bride was 
a former parishioner in the town of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, by name Temperance, daughter 
of William Gallup and his wife Sarah (Chese- 
brough), and granddaughter of Captain John Gal- 
lup. As known to all readers of colonial history, 
this Captain John Gallup, the second of his 
name, had been a man of much influence with 
the Mohegans, or friendly Indians, many of whom 
had followed his leadership in the Great Swamp 
Fight of 1675, in which he bravely fell at the 
head of his company. To his son, William Gal- 
lup, the Mohegans had transferred the allegiance 
they had given his father, and, in his turn, he 
continued to exercise over and for them the 
same sort of fatherly guardianship which they 
had received from Captain Gallup. A knowledge 
of this fact is essential to the comprehension 
of an incident of the wedding of Mr. William 
Gallup’s daughter. 

This family was among the most prominent 
and highly connected in what is now known as 
New London County, Connecticut, and in the 
theocratical régime of New England the minis- 
ter always held the first rank by right of his 
office, as well as by the gentle birth and breeding 
which were usually his. For both reasons all 
the neighboring “people of quality” were natu- 
rally among the invited guests. The pastor, be- 
ing in spirit as well as in name the father of 
his flock, could not allow any member of his 
late parish to be overlooked, though it probably 
embraced every soul in the township. To be both 
just and generous to all, it was decided to make 
a wedding-feast of two days’ duration, and in- 
vite the guests in relays, “according to age, list 
and quality,” in the same way that sittings were 
then assigned in many of the “meeting-houses.” 

The first day of the feast was that on which 
the marriage ceremony was performed by the 
bridegroom’s personal friend, the Rev. Ebenezer 
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Rossiter, and not by a civil magistrate, as was 
the early custom in all the Puritan colonies. 
It is almost certain that there was no wedding- 
ring. Even as late as a century ago these were 
rarely used by descendants of the Puritans. There 
were present on this day only the relatives and 
intimate friends of the contracting parties. As 
the bridegroom was a minister, no doubt all the 
neighboring clergy, and as many of their families 
as could come, were numbered among the friends 
on this day. So, also, were several of the highest 
colonial dignitaries, as appears by the time-stained 
chronicle, written nearly fifty years later, from 
the relations of her grandmother, the bride of 
that day, by Juliana Smith, a granddaughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs. William Worthington. 

For the first day’s feast long tables were spread 
with much profusion, and with what to modern 
eyes would seem confusion as well. Soups were 
then rarely, if ever, served on occasions of cere- 
mony, and all meats, fish, side-dishes, and vege- 
tables were placed on the table at the same time, 
and served without change of plates. It was con- 
sidered an “innovation” at this wedding-dinner 
that “coffee, pies, puddings and sweetmeats 
formed a second course.” 

The guests were seated with great regard to 
precedence. Probably there were not many 
chairs, for even in England “settles and forms” 
continued to be more commonly used than chairs 
in the best country houses at least as late as 1750. 
Such as they were—and probably every good 
neighbor contributed such as he possessed for 
this occasion. : 

“Immediately after the asking of the blessing 
by the oldest minister present, tankards filled 
with spiced hard cider were passed from hand to 
hand down the table, each person filling his own 
mug or tumbler.” A punch-bowl is not men- 
tioned in this chronicle as having formed a part 
of the table furniture, and as it is expressly 
mentioned that the drinks were poured from the 
tankards into mugs or tumblers, it is probable that 
the custom, mentioned by Mrs. Earle in her 
Customs of Colonial Life, of passing the punch- 
bowl from hand to hand for each person to drink 
from, had already become obsolete; indeed, it is 
not certain that such a custom was ever habitual 
among the better sort of colonists. Tankards 
were undoubtedly so passed, not only here but 
in the rural districts of England, as late as “in 
the days of good Queen Anne.” 
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A very few of the tankards and mugs at this 
wedding may have been of silver or of glass, and 
still fewer of delft or of china, but where there 
were so many the greater part must have been 
of pewter, horn, or wood. Of these articles, as 
well of the chairs, it is likely that all the well- 
to-do neighbors contributed the best of such ‘as 


they possessed, this generous sort of neighbor- ° 


liness being a characteristic of the time and of 
all new settlements. Articles of silver were not 
as plentiful in New England as in the other 
colonies, but by this date nearly all families of 
distinction possessed a few, and in spite of the 
natural losses by fire and other calamities, there 
are still existing some relics which ornamented 
this long-ago wedding-dinner. 

A curious dish, which may possibly, even prob- 
ably, have been used on that day, is still in pos- 
session of a member of the family connection, a 
descendant of the Chesebroughs. This dish is 
here described in the hope that some one may 
be able to determine what use it was originally 
intended to serve. It is circular, about nine or 
ten inches in diameter, perhaps three inches deep, 
standing upon a circular base; it would hold from 
three to four pints of liquid, and has a cover. 
So far there is nothing to distinguish this piece of 
very ancient red, yellow and blue delft from 
many another which we would not hesitate to call 
a vegetable-dish. But, perched against one side 
of its interior, like a swallow’s nest under the 
eaves, is a pocket-like thing that would hold three 
or four tablespoonfuls of liquid were it not per- 
forated like the strainers of tea-pots. It has been 
stated—on what authority I know not—that when 
tea was first brought to Holland it was served 
as a soup. Is it possible that this queer old 
side-pocketed dish was made for the infusion and 
serving of the new herb? 

If there were not enough dishes of the better 
sort to accommodate all the guests entitled to 
them, preference was always, at such entertain- 
ments, given to the older persons present. The 
juniors would be served on this first day, as 
all would be on the next day, with dishes of 
brightly polished pewter, or in trenchers of maple, 
tulip, or poplar wood, scoured to an almost snowy 
whiteness. There would be few spoons of silver, 
but many made of pewter or horn; no silver forks, 
and perhaps not an over-supply of steel ones. 
Among the relics in the old house at Sharon 
are still preserved half a dozen specimens of an 
implement which preceded forks—sharply pointed 
bits of steel, about four inches long by an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, set into handles of bone 
When I first found them and took them to my 
grandmother with a “What are these?” she 
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laughingly told me to “guess.” I thought they 
looked more like ice-picks than anything else, but 
she assured me that they were the precursors of 
forks. They must have performed their office but 
“indifferent well,” though, as an improvement 
upon fingers, some of them may likely enough 
have been used on this occasion. 

On the first day of the feast, besides the pre- 
liminary draught of spiced cider, there was brandy 
for those who craved it, and much good Burgundy 
and Madeira for the more temperately inclined. 
Three casks of Medeira (size not mentioned) are 
recorded as having been broached on that day. 

On the second day the “commonalty” began to 
assemble at about nine o’clock in the morning. 
(The “quality” on the previous day had waited 
until eleven.) The tables were served to suc- 
cessive guests during the day. Foreseeing the 
demand, all the good housewives in the vicinity, 
with their servants, had been assisting Mrs. Gal- 
lup and her servants in the preparations, and 
afterward, with neighborly codperation, they as- 
sisted in the serving of the steres of good things. 

On the first day, “after the removal of the 
substantial part of the meal, the ladies left the 
table, the tablecloths were removed, and various 
strong waters, together with pipes and tobacco, 
were brought on, in company with trays filled 
high with broken blocks of nut-sweet.” This last 
was a highly-prized candy made from maple 
sugar made soft with water, placed in a shallow 
iron pan over the coals, with a liberal allow- 
ance of unsalted butter, and slightly scorched. 
While scorching, the blanched meats of hickory- 
nuts and butternuts, or sometimes almonds when 
this foreign dainty could be procured, were added 
with a liberal hand. When cooled this became 
firm, and was esteemed “equal to anything in 
England.” 

On the second day this regular order of things, 
with the customary toast-drinking, was mani- 
festly impossible. “As each relay of guests left 
the tables they passed out of the front door near 
which stood an immense bowl, long ago hollowed 
out by painstaking Indians from a bowlder, for 
the grinding of their corn. This was filled with 
Punch which was ladled out freely to all who 
presented anything from which to drink it, while 
great piles of powdered Tobacco and a good bed 
of coals to furnish light, were free to all who 
had pipes.” 

This unique punch-bow] held many gallons, and 
it speaks well both for the temperance of the 
guests and the good quality of the liquor pro- 
vided, that “no one became boisterous, though 
the big Bowl was kept well and strongly re- 
plenished during the entire three days of this 
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wedding feast.” For three days there were, 
though only two have yet been mentioned here. 

Early—very early—on the morning of the sec- 
ond day, almost before the active men and women 
servants had opened their eyes upon the heavy 
day’s work before them, a motley but grave and 
decorous procession of apparently interminable 
length was seen coming over the hill on the side 
of which, “overlooking the little Mystic River, 
stood the large, and, for its time, the imposing 
mansion of Mr. Gallup.” 

For a moment the master stood in blank dis- 
may. The descendants of the friendly Mohegans 
and a remnant of their Pequod enemies, so nearly 
annihilated half a century before, were small in 
number when compared with their former 
strength, but they were still formidable as wed- 
ding-guests. They had heard that all the coun- 
tryside had been invited to partake of Mr. Gal- 
lup’s hospitality, and perhaps had imagined that 
such an invitation must include themselves. Such 
a conclusion would have been natural enough, 
“considering that he had always taken them, in 
a manner, under his protection, and they had 
always turned to him for advice and often for 
efficient help in time of need.” Or it may have 
been that some practical joker had been at the 
pains to convey this impression, or, as Mrs. Gal- 
lup’s great-granddaughter opined, that “some 
slighted suitor had thought thus to cause annoy- 
ance to the bride.” 

With the prompt decision which characterizes 
most successful men, Mr. Gallup sprang upon the 
stone horse-block and proceeded to make an im- 
promptu speech, “in the picturesque style in which 
he was an adept, and with which an Indian audi- 
tory was always pleased. He assured ‘his chil- 
dren’ that they were welcome, very welcome; but 
that they had mistaken the day for which they 
had been invited; that their day was the morrow, 
and that then he should set before them the best 
that could be had, a feast that should be worthy 
of them and of his friendship for them.” In the 
slang of our own day, this contract was a large 
one, for the resources of the neighborhood had 
been already heavily drawn upon, and the line 
of the morrow’s guests “as they wound their way 
back to their wigwams in open Indian file, as 
their native manner was, extended from the Gal- 
lup house well on to the head of the river, a 
mile or so away from it.” 

On the following day the dignified but hungry 
host came back again, “beplumed and blanketed in 
their best, and none went hungry or thirsty away.” 

For various good reasons, including the natu- 
ral objections of a dainty housewife, this multi- 
tude was served out of doors, where immense 
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iron kettles of clam and of fish chowders had! 
been started to cook, over carefully tended fires,. 
long before daylight. In other kettles numbers’ 
of the wild ducks, which at that season had be- 
gun to be plentiful along the coast, were slowly 
stewing with onions. “Three young hogs, of 


_about one hundred weight each, were roasted 


whole, also out of doors. Hanging from the 
cranes in the great fire-places in the house were 
boiling the big bagsof Indian meal puddings, thick- 
ly studded with dried plums.” To be served with 
the puddings were pailfuls of a sauce made from 
West India molasses, butter, and vinegar. Great ° 
baskets were filled with potatoes that had been 
roasted in the ashes, and other baskets were piled 
with well-baked loaves of rye and Indian bread. 
All of these were dainties which the copper-hued 
guests could duly appreciate, especially with the 
addition of barrelfuls of hard cider and as much 
West Indian rum as it was deemed wise to set 
before them. 

These particulars were all mentioned in the lit- 
tle diary from which I have culled so much, but, 
with the exception of a few things previously 
quoted, it says nothing about the viands that were: 
served on the preceding days. By this period the: 
colonists had acquired the art of cooking to 
the best advantage most of the dishes which were: 
peculiar to the country, and the wealthy among’ 
them had also a good many imported dainties. 

No amusements in which women took part, 
save possibly as spectators, are mentioned, but 
we are told that the young men engaged in “rast- 
ling, quoits, running, leaping, archery and firing 
at a mark, but on the last day no muskets were 
allowed by reason of the Indians.” Probably the 
women were all too much engaged in hospitable 
cares to indulge in any of the diversions consid- 
ered suitable for them. 

No wedding-journey followed the simple cere- 
mony. On the afternoon of the first day many 
of the invited guests—probably all of them on 
horseback, save a few who may have followed 
on foot for a mile or so, for apparently there were 
no carriages then in that region—escorted the 
newly wedded pair, the bride riding on a pil- 
lion behind her husband, to his house, the par- 
sonage of the West Parish of Saybrook, Con- 
necticut. Any further feasting might, even after 
a ride of twenty-five miles or more, have seemed 
superfluous, but a “valiant supper had been 
spread” by the care of Mr. Worthington’s parish- 
ioners, wishing to extend a hearty welcome to 
his bride and the friends who had accompanied 
her, and all “were plentifully regaled with cold 
meats, roast and stewed oysters, cakes, comfits, 
chocolate and coffee.” 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


Where to Breakfast, Lunch and Dine..... Garrett Fisher,...Cornhill 


It has always been recognized that the land of 
breakfast “in excelsis” is “puir auld Scotland.” 
A fine example is to be found in the rather neg- 
lected pages of Miss Ferrier. One does not, of 
course, refer to the old cheese and herrings 
which nearly made Lady Juliana faint when she 
first encountered their gales at the simple board 
of Glenfern Castle, but to the amorous catalogue 
of Dr. Redgill. That worthy physician admitted 
that Scotland in general was but “a perfect mass 
of rubbish,” and the cookery not fit for dogs: 

“But the breakfasts! That’s what redeems 
the land—and every country has its own peculiar 
excellence. In Argyleshire you have the Loch- 
fine herring—fat, luscious, and delicious, just out 
of the water, falling to pieces with its own rich- 
ness—melting away like butter in your mouth. 
In Aberdeenshire you have the Finnan haddo’, 
with a flavor all its own, vastly relishing—just 
salt enough to be ‘piquant,’ without parching you 
up with thirst. In Perthshire there 1s the Tay 
salmon, kippered, crisp, and juicy—a very mag- 
nificent morsel—a ‘leetle’ heavy, but that’s easily 
counteracted by a teaspoonful of the Athole 
whisky. In other places you have the exquisite 
mutton of the country, made into hams of a most 
delicious flavor; flour scones, soft and white; oat- 
cake, thin and crisp; marmalade and jams of 
every description; and e 

Here the learned disquisition was unfortunately 
interrupted. But enough has been said to con- 
vince the untraveled of the truth of Henry 
Kingsley’s proposition, “My brother, let us 
breakfast in Scotland, lunch in Australia, and 
dine in France, till our lives end.” That, alas! 
is at present an achievement somewhat difficult 
of accomplishment; we were taught in our youth 
that the frigate bird had the speed to do it, but 
it lacks the palate, and, for that matter, the purse. 
If we are to believe Mr. Wells, the time will 
come when man can do it, if he still cares to. 
When the Sleeper wakes, it will be possible to 
send for cigars from Tasmania during dinner in 
order tc smoke them after dessert; and if cigars, 
why cannot lunch, or the luncher himself, travel 
by the same road? The only drawback to the 
coming of that glorious time is that Mr. Wells, 
like so many prophets, takes away with one hand 
what he gives with the other; he assures us that 
in the twenty-first century man will subsist en- 
tirely upon jellies, of beautiful hues and meaty 
flavors. Possibly this magazine will survive to 





show the praiser of the past what his palate 
has lost. To that end, one may here add Geof- 
frey Hamlyn’s account of the ideal Australian 
lunch : 

“Here, in the dark cool parlor, stands a ban- 
quet for the gods, white damask, pretty bright 
china, -and clean silver. In the corner of the 
table is a frosted claret-jug, standing, with freez- 
ing politeness, upright, his hand on his hip, wait- 
ing to be poured out. In the centre, the grand- 
father of water-melons, half hidden by peaches 
and pomegranates, the whole heaped over by a 
confusion of ruby cherries. Are you 
hungry, though? If so, here is a mould of potted 
head and a cold wild duck, while on the side- 
board I see a bottle of pale ale.” 

One may as well make out the day, as sug- 
gested by Kingsley, with a French dinner. Here 
there is an embarrassment of choice. Perhaps 
the one which clings most closely to the reader’s 
memory is that described by Thackeray in one 
of his charming essays: though how far this may 
be defined as a “feast in fiction” is a question for 
the casuist. The piece is, one fears, less known 
in these degenerate days than it deserves, and a 
quotation may be pardoned even by those persons 
of a right turn of mind who know their Thack- 
eray. The dinner in question was eaten at the 
Café Foy—for whose locality the modern tourist 
will consult his Baedeker in vain. The account 
of this dinner is too long to quote in full, but 
one cannot refrain from extracting the bill of 
fare and the description of the beefsteak: “We 
had 


Potage julienne, with a little purée in it. 
Two entrecétes aux épinards. 

One perdreau truffé. 

One fromage roquefort. 

A bottle of Nuits with the beef. 

A bottle of Sauterne with the partridge. 


And perhaps a glass of punch, with a cigar, 
afterward; but that is neither here nor there. 

After the soup, we had what I do not 
hesitate to call the very best beefsteak I ever 
eat in my life. By the shade of Heliogabalus! 
as I write about it now, a week after I have eaten 
it, the old, rich, sweet, piquant, juicy taste comes 
smacking on my lips again; and I feel something 
of that exquisite sensation I then had. I am 
ashamed of the delight which the eating of that 
piece of meat caused me. G and I had quar- 
reled about the soup .; but when we be- 
gan on the steak, we looked at each other, and 
loved each other. We did not speak, our hearts 
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were too full for that; but we took a bit, and 
laid down our forks, and looked at one another, 
and understood each other. There were no two 
individuals on this wide earth—no two lovers 
billing in the shade—no mother clasping her baby 
to her heart, more supremely happy than we. 
Every now and then we had a glass of honest, 
firm, generous Burgundy, that nobly supported 
the meat. As you may fancy, we did not leave 
a single morsel of the steak; but when it was 
done, we put bits of bread into the silver dish, 
and wistfully sopped up the gravy. I suppose I shall 
never in this world taste anything so good again.” 





Art of the Paris Cook......+...+.. = eee New York Sun 

Since the day of Napoleon I. the Académie 
de Cuisine has regulated the art of the French 
kitchen just as the forty Immortals look after 
the language of the French nation. The cook- 
erygacademy conducts classes, has its big corps 
of apprentices, sits in solemn conclave, for in- 
stance, on whether wax flowers can be legiti- 
mately used in the decoration of banquet pieces, 
decorates its members and bestows medals and 
diplomas that mean everything to the ambitious 
and artistic French cook. One of the most im- 
portant retired chefs of the day is President of 
the Academy, and it is only after years of proved 
superiority in the kitchen that a man can hope 
to be elected as an associate or a member of this 
grave and powerful organization. 

That'is one of the reasons why French cookery 
is kept up to its present lofty standard, and why 
it is taken so seriously by its pupils and master 
workmen. It is on the whole a very big thing 
to be a first-class cook in Paris. 

What is sure to produce a deep impression on 
the American mind is the appearance and the im- 
portance of many of the officers of the Académie 
de Cuisine. Some of them are heads of kitchens, 
the savory odors of whose perfectly done game 
and exquisitely mixed gravies have been wafted 
around the world, and some of them, the most 
important, are independent artists, the expo- 
nents of a specialty and not officially connected 
with any restaurant or kitchen. Such a chef 
is only produced in Paris, and in his own pro- 
fession he is an object of extreme envy and ad- 
miration. Having proved his genius he retires 
and lives and works in his own kitchen, an 
atelier is what he calls it, a really beautiful work- 
shop, glass-roofed, walled with tiles decorated 
with framed diplomas, valuable autograph let- 
ters and photographs, and furnished with the 
necessary utensils in ancient pewter and the sort 
of copper that artists prize. About the room are 
strange little gas ovens. . . . 
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To such a man as this come rising and gifted 
young cooks, who have already got diplomas 
from the academy classes and well-known res- 
taurant chefs, but wish to perfect themselves in 
some particular branch under a recognized genius 
of the day. To enter one of the great man’s 
classes, it is essential to be already accomplished 
and furthermore endowed with talent and am- 
bition, for Benjamin Constant, Gérome or Rodin, 
would no more think of accepting a beginner in 
his studio than would one of these independent 
chefs. Years of devoted labor and the conscious- 
ness of great gifts have placed him beyond the 
drudgery of teaching and his income flows trom 
his reputation. 

To him the heads of restaurants appeal with 
liberal payments for designs for new dishes. He 
composes and sells exclusive receipts, he goes 
to cafés at certain hours during the day or night 
and in the kitchen over his own table or stove 
prepares just so many portions of his special 
dish and the patron of the restaurant pays him 
well for such services. Added to these sources 
of income he edits cookery books, occasionally 
contributes an essay to a culinary magazine, and 
if one is a clever cook and composes a salad 
he will, for a consideration, taste, criticise and 
give improving suggestions. 

There is one famous specialist in Paris, Gus- 
tav by name, who earns $15,000 a year by merely 
going the rounds of a few restaurants every 
evening and preparing a certain number of game 
dishes at each. Days in advance a lover of 
good food must leave his order with the head of 
the restaurant for one of Gustav’s famously good 
ducks. A date is then fixed when the gourmand 
can hope to enjoy the services of the gifted cook 
and when the opportunity to profit by the great 
chef’s art comes round an elaborate supper is the 
fitting environment for the faultless duck. 

Down in the restaurant kitchen Gustav him- 
self touches nothing. He merely directs, stand- 
ing, like Napoleon at Austerlitz, impassively re- 
garding the progress of the great triumph of 
mind over matter, and controlling the forces that 
transform crude fowl flesh into a dish of most 
exquisite savor. Often enough the evening 
rounds of a man of Gustav’s importance include 
a call at a private house for the purpose of pre- 
paring-one of his great dishes at a side table 
in the dining room, right before the eyes of the 
interested guests. Of late years, having a notable 
cook in to do what Americans would call stunts 
at a grand dinner party has been one of the most 
popular Parisian fashions. The chef, whether 
Gustav or another, is apt to charge about 100 
francs, or as high as 200 francs, the equivalent 
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of $40, for his services in preparing a single 
course for a table full of people. He brings 
his own utensils and possibly his own oven, one 
of those strange round drum-shaped French in- 
ventions, to set on a range or a gas frame, in- 
side which everything can be cooked, from the 
most delicate little cakes to the heaviest roasts. 





Bread-Making at the Paris Exposition,.... H. W. Wiley...... Forum 


Among all the exhibits of bread and bread- 
making at the Paris Exposition the one which in- 
terested me most was a system of milling and 
baking combined. This system has a double*pur- 
pose: (1) to make the flour more palatable and 
more nutritious than that made by the ordinary 
roller mill; and (2) to make it immediately be- 
fore baking, so as to secure for the loaf a flour 
which is absolutely fresh. It is well known that 
all food substances when ground to a fine pow- 
der have a tendency to become oxidized. As is 
the case with coffee, which is best when freshly 
roasted and freshly ground, so it is with cereal 
flour, which is never so aromatic, so palatable, 
or so nutritious as at the moment when it is made. 

The Schweitzer system of milling and bread- 
making secures the two points mentioned above. 
In Paris a mill and an attached bakery, on a 
somewhat large scale, illustrated the method 
which is employed in supplying bread to a pop- 
ulous community. Another installation was a 
form of apparatus adapted for use on a farm or 
in a small community. So perfect is the milling 
system employed that the smallest mill, intended 
for use on a farm, and driven by the hand, as a 
coffee mill would be run, makes flour identical 
in composition with that made by the largest 
machine. The Schweitzer, system, in regard to 
the milling operations, is a return to the old sys- 
tem of millstones, with the exception that cor- 
rugated steel grinders take the place of the mill- 
stones of the olden days. These grinders are so 
accurately adjusted as to admit of the making 
of the finest flour, while avoiding actual contact 
of the two grinding surfaces. The simplicity of 
the apparatus, its cheapness, and the ease with 
which it can be instalied commend this system 
particularly for domestic use and for the supply 
of villages and small communities. Neverthe- 
less, it is capable of being operated on an exten- 
sive scale, as is demonstrated by the large estab- 
lishment at La Villette, Paris, where more than 
100,000 pounds of bread are made per day from 
flour not more than twerity-four hours old. 

This system of milling also retains in the flour 
many of the nutritive elements which the roller 
system eliminates. The germ and many of the 
gluten cells, especially those situated near the 


outside of the grain, in the aleurone layer, be- 
come flattened on passing between the rollers, 
and their particles are not able to pass through 
the bolting cloths; hence they do not appear in 
the flour. For this reason the flour made by the 
roller process is extremely white and very smooth 
to the touch; its whiteness being due to the pre- 
ponderance of starch, and its smoothness to the 
crushing of the starchy particles by the mill roll- 
ers. On the other hand, the flour produced by. 
the Schweitzer system has a marked yellow tint 
and is granular, because the particles composing 
it have never been crushed, but have been simply 
separated and torn by the grinding surfaces. 

The flour produced by this grinding process 
contains especially the phosphatic elements of 
nourishment, which are so abundant in wheat, 
particularly in the nuclein of the embryo, and 
which are largely eliminated by the ordinary roll- 
er process of milling. This difference in the two 
flours is beautifully shown by means of skia- 
graphy, in other words, in actinographs made 
by the use of the Réntgen rays. If the two kinds 
of flour be placed side by side on a sensitized plate 
and subjected to the action of the Rontgen rays, 
it will be seen that the flour made by the ordi- 
nary milling process produces a very faint 
image, while that made by the Schweitzer sys- 
tem produces a much darker shade. This is due 
to the fact that the phosphatic elements tend to 
retard the passage of the Rontgen rays, while 
the starchy elements permit them to pass with 
but little obstruction. Chemical analyses show 
that the flour made according to the Schweitzer 
system has more than twice as much phosphatic 
material as that made by the ordinary roller 
process. The importance of this fact in respect 
of nutrition should not be lost sight of, and we 
must admit that nutrition, not whiteness of color, 
is the principal object of bread-making. 

The use of the bread made according to the 
Schweitzer system has spread very rapidly in 
Paris and in other localities where it has been 
introduced. At first the prejudice of the con- 
sumer for the white loaf must be overcome, in- 
asmiuch as the bread made from the flour of the 
Schweitzer system, while not dark in color, has 
quite a yellowish tint, which at once distinguishes 
it from ordinary bread. When one eats this 
bread, however, it is found to be so palatable, 
so nutritious, and so aromatic that no other kind 
is desired. 





Some Russian Receipts......../sabel F. Hapgood....... Independent 

A proper breakfast dish—“déjetiner a4 la four- 
chette”—which includes three truly national in- 
gredients, is sour cabbage with mushrooms and 
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sour cream. Stew six large dried mushrooms 
in three pints of cold water, and pour this mush- 
room broth over two pounds of sour cabbage 
which has been parboiled for fifteen minutes. 
Mince the mushrooms fine, pour them in, salt to 
taste, and stew until it is thick and rich. Then 
pour in half a pint of thick sour cream, and, 
lastly, put in one tablespoonful of flour browned 
in butter. Mix well together and let it stew 
slowly, under cover, until it is of the consistency 
of boiled cabbage. 

Mushrooms, of which all Russians are ex- 
tremely fond, and of which a very great variety 
are eaten, are preserved in many different ways. 
The Russian housewife knows precisely which 
mushrooms are best eaten fresh and which are 
suitable for putting up, in some way, for her win- 
ter stores, to be used in savory soups, either alone 
or with other things, for stuffing, and innumer- 
able other things. They are pickled, salted or put 
up in butter, for use at the dinner “appetizer,” 
dried. When these dried mushrooms are to be 
used they are often soaked for twelve hours prev- 
iously, and then cooked in the milk or water 
which has been thus employed to soften them. 
In large cities like New York, dried mushrooms 
can be found in the shops of the quarter where 
Russians dwell; for they form a most valuable 
and delicious food during the numerous long and 
severe fasts. The “pine mushroom” is best 
adapted for drying, the pink fringed mushroom 
is better salted or pickled than it is fresh, the 
white and the blue mushrooms also have their 
special uses, though many sorts admit of several. 
A delicious way of cooking all sorts of fresh 
mushrooms is to fry them in sour cream. Take a 
heaping plateful of mushrooms which have been 
cleaned, washed and separated from their stems, 
and dip them separately in flour. Put a quarter 
of a pound of butter in the frying-pan (one 
sliced onion can be added by those who like it), 
and when it is melted, put in the mushrooms. 
Sprinkle them with salt and fry over a moderate 
fire, turning them and browning them on both 
sides. When the mushrooms are done, pour in a 
gill of thick sour cream, let it boil up once, 
sprinkle with parsley and serve. Mushrooms 
can also be preserved in sour cream for winter 
use at breakfast. Clean and wash fresh young 
mushrooms, lay them in a stewpan and cover 
them with the most freshly prepared sour cream; 
sprinkle with salt, and stew them until the cream 
turns to oil. When cold put in a glass jar and 
seal up. To prepare them for the table, fry the 
mushrooms slightly, adding a tablespoonful of 
new sour cream and sprinkle them with plain 
black pepper and minced parsley. 


Mutton is not a fashionable meat in Russia, 
particularly in the form of roasts or chops, though 
admissible as Turkish pilau. One great hotel 
in Moscow, however, finds this “peasants’ meat” 
a great favorite among its patrons, in one special 
form, called shashlik. I always had a fancy 
that it was the Cossack equivalent for the col- 
lops which Sir Kaye was perpetually bringing in 
to the Knights of King Arthur’s Round Table, 
particularly after Sir Lancelot or Sir Gawain 
had been surprising the noble company. Where 
individual silver skewers, with elaborate handles, 
are used in private life, the Cossacks of the 
Caucasus use their swords to broil over their 
bivouac fire the lumps of meat carved from their 
captured sheep. Cut thick pieces of mutton the 
size of a quarter of a dollar from the leg or 
cutlet piece of a young sheep, rub them with salt 
and pepper and chopped onion, run the skewer 
through them, twelve collops to a skewer, and 
just as they are to be served, broil them over a 
very hot, open fire. When they are done serve 
them on a platter, upon a layer of plain boiled 
rice, one skewer of collops to each person. 

I remember one hotel in St. Petersburg, one of 
the best, which prided itself upon its French cuis- 
ine, though it condescended, perforce, to Russian 
viands. But the most noteworthy instance of 
such condescension was the roast suckling pig, 
stuffed with black buckwheat groats, which 
formed the chief dish on the “table d’hote” bill 
of fare three times a week. Piggy was so popular 
that one had to breakfast very early on his re- 
ception days if one wished a bite of him. The 
buckwheat, hulled, but not ground, is boiled like 
oatmeal, then placed in the oven and thoroughly 
browned, after which the pig is stuffed with it. 
Sucking pigs are especially popular toward 
Christmas, and are especially famous in Moscow, 
where the street venders walk about with them 
frozen stiff and standing quite naturally on their 
legs upon the wooden trays borne on the men’s 
heads. Moscow is supposed to possess the ex- 
clusive art of roasting and boiling little pigs in 
perfection. 

In winter, a good and characteristic dessert for 
breakfast is curd dumplings. The curds must 
first be made. Wash lightly a piece of rennet 
eight inches square, place it in a shallow dish, 
pour over it sufficient warm water to cover it, 
and let it stand for five hours, turning it over 
occasionally. Warm slightly four quarts of rich, 
new milk, stir in the rennet water and let it stand 
in a warm place until the curd forms. Then put 
the curd into a double cheesecloth bag, and let it 
drain until the whey ceases to run. Place the 
curd on a colander and put a heavy weight upon 
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it to press the curd dry and solid. Theti take 
the fresh curds, add two tablespoonfuls of thick 
sour cream, one saltspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and three eggs and stir them 
all together; or, simply take one pound and a 
half of curds and three eggs and stir together. 
Mix a stiff dough from one pound of wheat flour, 
half a pound of cold butter, well washed and 
pressed, half a saltspoonful of salt, one egg and 
half a pint of water. Roll it out very thin in a 
cold place; cut it into small round cakes three 
inches in diameter, fill with the prepared curds, 
pinch the edges together; smear with the white 
of one egg beaten up in one tablespoonful of 
water to glaze the crust, and bring the dumplings 
directiy frori the cold place to the oven, where 
they must bake until they are done. Serve with 
fresh butter melted, or with rich sour cream, in a 
sauceboat; or, lay them on a platter, pour over 
them a pint of rich sour cream, and set them 
in the oven until they turn a reddish hue. 





Chafing-Dish Candy Recipes........ E. P. Falford...00c.c0 Table Talk 


Concord Cream Peppermints——Put into the 
blazer two cupfuls of granulated sugar and one- 
half cupful of water. After it begins to boil, 
remove the spoon and boil eight minutes, placing 
the hot water pan under it if it boils too rapidly. 
Remove, add eight drops of peppermint, beat hard, 
and drop from the end of the spoon on waxed 
paper. When hard they may be dropped in melted 
chocolate, then lifted out with a fork and again 
placed on oiled paper to dry. 

Chocolate Fudge——Melt one butter ball in the 
cutlet pan, add one cupful of cream or milk, two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar and one-half cake 
of unsweetened chocolate. Stir constantly until 
the chocolate is melted. Hert to boiling point and 
boil eight or ten minutes until it looks crumbly 
. and if a little is thrown into cold water it draws 
into a globule though not crisp like candy. Ex- 
tinguish flame, add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and beat until the mixture is creamy. Pour into 
a slightly-buttered pan, cool and mark in squares. 

Maple Cream.—Put into the blazer one-half 
pound maple sugar broken into small pieces, with 
one-half pint of cream. Heat to boiling point 
and cook ten or fifteen minutes until it begins to 
harden slightly. Have ready in a buttered pan 
a layer of pecan or hickory-nut meats and pour 
the hot mixture over it. Cool and mark in 
squares. 

“Church Fair” Peanut Candy.—Shell one quart 
of peanuts, skin and roll fine. This quantity ot 
nuts when measured should make just a coffee 
cupful. Put a heaping coffee cupful of sugar in 
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the blazer. Set over the flame and stir constantly 
until it melts, remembering that it must melt 
quickly to be a success. Meantime have the pea- 
nuts where they will be hot, and the buttered 
pans hot and ready. As soon as the last of the 
sugar is melted, pour the hot peanuts into it, 
take the blazer from the blaze and pour its con- 
tents into the hot buttered pans. The candy when 
cold can be broken into pieces and should be thin, 
crisp and shiny. 

French Nougat.—Put one cupful of sugar in 
the blazer and stir constantly until melted. Add 
one-fourth pound Jordan almonds, blanched and 
finely chopped. Extinguish the flame, add three 
tablespoonfuls prepared cocoa and stir until well 
mixed. Drop in spoonfuls on buttered paper. 

Pecan Candy.—Anyone who has ever lived in 
New Orleans is fantiliar with the delicious 
creamed pecan candy for which the old darky 
mammy’s are famous the world over. These 
candies are easily made, although it is difficult 
in the North to procure the rich, brown sugar, 
the genuine product of the cane. The light brown 
or coffee sugar of our markets is, however, a 
fairly good substitute. To a pound of sugar add 
two-thirds of a cupful of boiling water, and two 
even tablespoonfuls sweet butter. Stir until it 
melts. Add just a pinch of cream of tartar and 
let the syrup boil without stirring until a drop 
of it will make a soft ball when rolled between 
the fingers. Wet the fingers in ice water before 
tasting. When the drop is still soft, but does not 
stick, the candy is ready. If it is too hard and 
cracks when bitten, it has boiled too long, and 
in that case add a teaspoonful of water and let 
the syrup boil an instant. Do not stir, but merely 
test again. When it reaches the creamy or soft 
ball condition extinguish the flame and pour in 
a cupful of pecan kernels. Have ready buttered 
tins and pour the candy into them. When partly 
cool, crease with a knife into candies two inches 
square. Break into squares when cold. 

Grilled Almonds.—Select the best Jordan al- 
monds and blanch by pouring boiling water over 
them. When they have stood covered for five 
minutes, rub off the skins one by one with the 
fingers and thumb. Dry the blanched nuts with 
coarse towels so as to absorb any moisture about 
them and allow them to stand in the oven until 
thoroughly dry. Boil a cupful of sugar and a 
quarter cupful of water until it “hairs,” and then 
throw in the almonds. Let them cook slowly, 
stirring occasionally. They will turn a faint yel- 
low brown before the sugar changes color. Turn 
off the blaze immediately or they will lose flavor, 
and stir until the syrup has changed back to sugar 
and clings irregularly to the nuts. 
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Fénelon, Concerning the Education of Girls 


Te 


We have made the following selections from an 
attractive booklet, Fragments from Fénelon Con- 
cerning Education,* suggested by E. S. J.,and com- 
piled by B. C. R., with an introduction by Charles 
Dudley Warner, who writes: “The present volume 
of selections is taken from Fénelon’s first work, 
Traité de L’éducation des Filles, and one of his 
most famous. The time is opportune for such clear 
and wholesome counsel on the education of young 
girls. The problems that we have now in educa- 
tion are more intensified than they were in Féne- 
lon’s time, but the reader will be struck with the 
modern tone of this volume and its applicability to 
our own situation. The translation has been made 
with fidelity, and the selections joined into an es- 
say in excellent taste.” 


Nothing is to be more feared than vanity in 
girls. They are born with a strong desire to 
please. The roads which lead men to authority 
and glory being closed to them, they seek to 
compensate themselves by charms of mind and 
body; hence their sweet and suggestive speech, 
their desire for great beauty and external grace 
and their passionate love of adornment. 





A bonnet, a bow of ribbon, a lock of hair hang- 
ing higher or lower, the choice of a color, are 
to them matters of the greatest importance. 





These excesses are carried much farther in our 
country than in any other; our variable turn of 
mind demands a continual change of fashions, 
thus adding to the love of dress, the novelty which 
has a wonderful charm for such people. The 
combination of these two follies upsets all condi- 
tions and corrupts all manners. 





Endeavor to make girls learn that the honor and 
praise given to good conduct and real ability are 
much more desirable than that drawn out by one’s 
hair or one’s clothes. Beauty, you may say, is 
much more dangerous to those who possess it 
than to those whom it fascinates; it disturbs, it 
fascinates the soul; one is often more foolishly 
fond of one’s self than the most passionate lover 
is of the woman he adores. There are but a few 
years difference between the woman who is hand- 
some and one who is so no longer. Beauty may 
become a disadvantage if not joined to wisdom, 
modesty and virtue in a girl that will attract men 
of superior mind, otherwise she may marry 
some young fool who will surely make her un- 
happy. 


* Bonnell, Silver & Co. 50 cents. 


Those who pride themselves upon their beauty 
end by becoming ridiculous, for they come uncon- 
sciously to the age when beauty vanishes—yet 
they are still charmed with themselves while 
others are quite tired of them. 





It is quite as unreasonable to overestimate 
physical beauty as it is for uncivilized people to 
exalt physical strength. 





After beauty, let us consider adornments. True 
grace does not depend upon ornament or affecta- 
tions. Without doubt one should seek to show 
neatness and harmony in the clothes necessary to’ 
protect the body, yet after all the materials that 
cover us, however comfortable and pleasant to 
wear, can never give true beauty. 





I would have young girls note the simplicity 
and grace of the statues of Roman and Grecian 
women; how the hair tied simply behind and 
their long, floating draperies are both pleasing 
and majestic. 





If girls’ minds were above being preoccupied 
with the fashions, they would despise elaborate 
hair dressing so directly in opposition-to nature, 
as well as over-trimmed costumes. I would not 
advise them to adopt the antique style of dress- 
ing, that could not be expected, but they could, 
without making themselves conspicuous, acquire 
a noble and graceful simplicity more in accord 
with Christian ideas. 





What is the unbounded desire to please but 
an attempt to excite the passions of men? Can 
we hold them with a grasp of the hand if they 
go too far? Ought we not to be responsible 
for the consequences? Do they not always go too 
far, however little they may be kindled? You 
prepare a subtle and deadly poison and pour it 
over a number of human beings, and you believe 
yourself innocent ! 





A girl should talk only when there is real 
occasion for it, and then, with deference to her 
elders. Even if she happens to know things 
above the average ability of girls, she should 
not talk about them. However much vivacity, 
memory and facility of expression she may have, 
these qualities are often to be found in women 
of little common sense. 
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Her information, like that of a man, should 
consist of a thorough and practical knowledge of 
her duties. She should be well informed con- 
cerning all that belong to the management of a 
household and also of an estate. An inquisitive 
woman may consider her curiosity confined with- 
in too narrow limits; she is mistaken, she does 
not realize the importance and extent of the mat- 
ters she ought to know. 





Educated women, occupied with serious affairs, 
have ordinarily moderate curiosity; that which 
they already know gives them a contempt for mat- 
ters not worth knowing; they see the useless- 
ness and absurdity of most things which narrow- 
minded people are eager to investigate. 





Economy is one of the most important matters 
in family government. Many women neglect it, 
thinking it belongs only to working people, a 
steward or a housekeeper. If they have been 
brought up in luxury and idleness they see no 
great difference between a country life and that 
of savages. If you talk to them of the sale of 
wheat, the tilling of the soil, the different kinds 
of income, the raising of rents or other rights of 
land-owners, the best way to rent a farm or 
collect taxes, they think you would degrade them 
to unworthy or low occupations. It is only 
through ignorance that people despise the science 
of economy. 





It certainly needs more genius to practice 
economy and govern a family wisely—small re- 
public that it is—than to practice the little nice- 
ties of social intercourse, or talk about the fash- 
ions. 





Be careful that economy does not degenerate 
into avarice,- point out the evil engendered by 
such a passion; how meanness, as a rule, is ot 
little profit and is most shameful and contempti- 
ble in its influence. A sensible woman will seek, 
by a frugal and careful manner of life, to avoid 
the injustice that follows prodigality. Curtail 
all superfluous and extravagant expenses, to be 
able to act more generously when inspired by 
charity or friendship. 





Act in regard to cleanliness as to economy. 
Never allow anything to be dirty; train girls to 
notice the slightest disorder in the house, and 
never allow anything to be out of place. This rule 
does not seem very important, yet if kept would 
show great results, for when in need of anything, 
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you can put your hand on it at once; the place 
belonging to each thing suits it best, not only as 
regards symmetry, but for cleanliness and pres- 
ervation. 





A girl might be allowed to attempt some thing 
which she, through inexperience, would surely 
fail to accomplish, so that she could avoid sim- 
ilar errors in the future; at the same time en- 
courage her by confessing like blunders on your 
own part, in that way inspiring confidence, with- 
out which education is but a tireless formality. 





Before children, treat as unimportant and 
trifling the trinkets and gewgaws of which some 
women are passionately fond and which make 
them indifferent to extravagance. 





Without doubt it shows a better spirit to be 
willing to seem unpolished rather than be too 
particular about unimportant things. Such fussi- 
ness, if not repressed in women, is more danger- 
ous to conversation than to anything else. All 
their servants are stupid and tiresome. The 
slightest breach of politeness is monstrous to 
them; they are always sneering and disgusted! 





Try therefore to make your servants like you 
without being too familiar, but do not hesitate 
to speak often to them about their wants without 
affectation or haughtiness. They should feel free 
to rely on you for advice or sympathy always. 
Do not speak severely of their faults; appear’ 
neither surprised nor repelled by them, for you 
hope that they will not be incorrigible. Reason 
frankly with them and overlook some irregular- 
ity or mistake in service, to show that you are 
neither annoyed nor impatient; you speak to them 
less for your “service than for their good. 





Nothing is better for girls than to accustom 
them to household responsibilities early in life. 
Give them something to regulate on condition 
that they render an account of it. This con- 
fidence will delight them, for young people ex- 
perience incredible pleasure—when they begin to 
put faith in themselves—to be trusted with serious 
affairs. A good example of this is found in the 
Memoirs of Queen Marguerite, who says that 
the greatest pleasure she had had in her life was 
when her mother talked to her, when she was 
still very young, as if she was a person of matur- 
ity. She was carried away with delight to be- 
come the confidant of her mother and her brother, 
the Duke of Anjou, in a State secret, when until 
then she had only known childish things. 
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Of Sorrow and Pain 


By Cuar_tes F. DOLE 
ral 


The following reading is from The Religion of a 
Gentleman,* by Charles F. Dole. The book is dedi- 
cated “‘to all young men, to the students in the col- 
leges of America, and especially in Harvard Col- 
lege, my own Alma Mater, in the earnest hope that 
the thoughts which have brought intellectual free- 
dom, joy, and moral inspiration to its author may 
carry similar help and service to others.” 


The element of sorrow or pain seems to be in 
the warp and woof of things. It must be more 
or less in the lot of all of us. It is in the material 
out of which the fabric of life is wrought. They 
used to teach that it came from sin, death being 
the supreme punishment of disobedience. But 
pain is in that out of which sin itself arises. For 
disobedience is only the child’s unintelligent at- 
tempt to snatch forbidden pleasure, or to run 
away from pain. And death was here before man 
came. We may even reverently say that God him- 
self could not prevent sorrow, as we say that God 
cannot make a triangle without three sides. I 
go further than this. I pity the angels in heaven 
if they have no sorrow. This would be to have 
no sympathy. To be conscious that others grieve 
and not to grieve with them would be not to love. 
I believe that the life of God is not less, but more, 
for having as one of its constituent elements what 
our lives have, this universal element of sorrow. 

I go further than this. If I had my life to live 
over again, and if I were given the choice to 
accept it from infancy to old age, without a dis- 
appointment, the shadow of a loss, a hurt, or a 
pain, I should not dare to take life on such terms; 
I should say rather, “Give me such life as this 
universe offers, with its strange vicissitudes, with 
its summer and winter, its shadows and sunshine, 
its bitter sweet of sorrow mingled in its cup!” If 
the raising of my hand would save those whom I 
love most from all pain throughout eternity I 
should not dare to raise my hand. What is uni- 
versal, what comes to all, is not evil, but good. 

This is very different from saying that pain or 
disease or death does not exist. If pain did not 
exist there would be no call for sympathy, human 
or divine. It does exist, and therefore sorrow is 
in the world, and therefore love goes on its tire- 
less quests. 

I do not deny the instinct in us which prays, 
deliver us from evil. We can imagine the wood 
in the hands of the carver, or the ore in the 
smelter’s furnace. If the ore could be conscious, 


* Thomas W. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 


and yet not quite prescient of the finished work, 
it would shrink from the smelter’s furnace. So 
we, being conscious, but not quite prescient, 
shrink from the blows and the fires of life. It is 
as if we were climbing from below: pain and sor- 
row urge us from behind that we may escape 
them; joy, peace, and love are the prizes above 
us toward which we are urged. 
* a * * * * * * 

I pity the life that has not had the element of 
penitence in it. Have you never had sorrow for 
sin? Then you do not know what it is to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Has your heart 
never ached at the cruelty, greed, oppression, and 
selfishness of the world, at the tragedy of “man’s 
inhumanity to man?” ‘Then you do not know yet 
what it is to keep company with the heroes. Pray 
God to smite you, before the sun goes down, with 
divine sorrow, pity and shame. 

You think it hard to suffer injustice, not to be 
paid for your work, not to have a fair measure of 
praise, not to win success, while others less de- 
serving take the prizes. I will tell you what the 
real hardship is. It is to be rewarded overmuch, 
to get success that rightly belongs to others, to 
receive praise and thanks which one does not de- 
serve. I say deliberately that I am glad that I 
have been often disappointed, and have even suf- 
fered misunderstanding and apparent injustice. 
Such suffering has never done me the slightest 
harm. I am glad to cherish visions and dreams of 
possible attainment, for which this life will hardly 
be long enough. I see noble tasks which I am 
unlikely ever to be allowed even to undertake. 
Disappointments will mark my way till the day 
of my death. God forbid that I brood over them 
for one wasteful moment! They are the price 
that I pay for ideals which are better than life. 

But, the true note of life is not sorrow or 
sacrifice. Pain, losses, disappointments are only 
the incidents of life. They may be more or less. 
Life is blended of many notes and voices; joys and 
sorrows, toil and rest, alternate. The keynote of 
life rises out of the whole. It is no wail of grief; 
it is no bitter cry; it is nothing to fear. Believe 
me, it is musical, sweet, beautiful, a clarion call. 
It is a pean of victory; it tells a love story, and 
is joy. It is the witness and the present proof of 
immortality. For we are admitted here in this 
world into the enjoyment of a quality of life 
which is surely divine; it is above the range of 
material change, accident or death. 
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Random Reading: Miniature Essays on Life 


Mr. Balfour on the Future of Thought...........+- London Spectator 


The last half of Mr. Balfour’s speech at Cam- 
bridge to the summer meeting of the University 
Extension students, will be read and remembered 
by thousands. The speech was far too short, and 
much of it wasted on a question of little moment, 
namely, the comparative claims of the last and 
the present centuries to interest those who re- 
flect—a question which must, after all, be de- 
cided by taste rather than reason, but toward the 
end Mr. Balfour began to think aloud, and the 
audience strained their ears to listen to every 
word. After stating that in his opinion the char- 
acteristic note of the. century has been its fertil- 
ity “in the products of scientific research, to 
which no other period offers a precedent or a 
parallel,” he proceeded to discuss in a terribly 
condensed form the effects which this research, 
successful as it has been, will have upon the direc- 
tion of human thought. Those effects, he main- 
tained, have been manifold and immense. “No 
century has seen so great a change in our in- 
tellectual appreciation of the world in which we 
live.” The “universe presents itself in a wholly 
changed perspective.” “We not only see more, 
but we see differently.” Things once believed to 
be things are now known to be movements, and 
the minds of physicists are stretching toward a 
theory which will “reduce the physical universe, 
with its infinite variety, its glory of color and 


of form, its significance and its sublimity, to one. 


homogeneous medium in which there are no dis- 
tinctions to be discovered but distinction of move- 
ment or of stress.” A change so vast in the 
standpoint of the mind must affect all its prod- 
ucts, literature, art, and even religion. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Balfour that as to the effect 
on literature he gave no opinion, and as to art, 
only hinted that exposing the wheelwork of the 
world scarcely tended to the more vivid presenta- 
tion of sensuous external facts, but that on re- 
ligion he offered what he modestly called “a 
conjecture,” but what we suppose to be his inmost 
belief. He did not believe that the probable ap- 
proaching completeness, or, as it were, round- 
ness, of scientific thought, under which “there 
would be only one natural science, namely, 
physics, and only one kind of explanation, namely, 
the dynamic,” would lead to “a new and more 
refined materialism.” On the contrary, he con- 
sidered that the absence of apparent room for spirit 
would lead to a conviction Of the inadequacy of 
science to explain all things, with the result that, 





in some way as yet unguessed, a path of recon- 
ciliation would be discovered between science and 
religion. “That, in some way or other, future 
generations will, each in its own way, find a prac- 
tical ‘modus vivendi’ between the natural and the 
spiritual I do not doubt at all; and if a hundred 
years hence somelecturer whose parents are not yet 
born shall discourse in this place on the twentieth 
century, it may be that he will note the fact that, 
unlike their forefathers, men of his generation 
were no longer disquieted by the controversies 
once suggested by the well-known phrase ‘conflict 
between science and religion.” That is, at all 
events, a great thought, and its impact will be 
deepened by the fact that it was expressed, not 
by a professed philosopher musing in his library, 
but by a statesman immersed in great affairs, and 
tormented by an almost daily necessity of meeting 
new problems of the most concrete kind. 





Modern Self-Consciousness...........eceecccececeecceceess Atlantic 


Civilization brings differentiation. Among bar- 
barians social opinion is omnipotent; the in- 
dividual must conform or “go.” If a Hindoo 
villager succumbs to the missionary and is con- 
verted, he may remain in the village on but 
one condition: all the other villagers must have 
been converted too. If no longer an “interchange- 
able” part of the machine, the lonely proselyte 
finds himself, in Roman phrase, forbidden fire 
and water. It is only within pretty well defined 
limits of time and space—in the present century 
and among the dominant Teutonic races—that 
the liberty to be one’s self and to live one’s own 
life (assuming this desire to lead one from the 
beaten track) has been practicable without the 
risk of social embarrassment and even of social 
reproach. Elsewhere the Chinaman, the sparrow 
—all a good deal alike. 

As civilization advances, this differentiation 
will continue; specialization and particularization 
have only begun. How far will they go? In 
what will they end? To what utmost bound of 
“spontaneous variation” and of disintegrative 
psychology will the acute consciousness of in- 
dividuality carry us? Will our sympathies be 
widened or narrowed? With every man strain- 
ing to understand himself and to make himself 
understood, all as a working basis for the as- 
sertion of individual claims, how soon will moral 
anarchy supervene? This is the real nub of the 
problem play and the problem novel,—a crux 
not disassociated from the Protestant doctrine 
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of the right of private judgment. The day opens 
when every man shall judge himself and justify 
himself, and the hand on the door knob is the 
hand of Ibsen. But custom opposes, and law— 
those two laggards; and so does a conventional, 
inelastic morality; and so does Nature herself, 
with her immense indifference to the individual. 
Here lies the essence of twentieth-century trag- 
edy. The individual man is becoming more 


_ acutely conscious of his personality, with its at- 


tendant rights and claims, while all the great con- 
servative forces of the world, natural and in- 
stitutional, continue to treat him as but an un- 
distinguished atom in a general mass that is ruled 
in careless “by and large” fashion by some dim 
power impatient of pygmy self-assertion. A 
greater than Ibsen will be demanded by the com- 
ing century. 





Freshening of Life by New Friendship..............Pall Mall Gazette 

New friendships are among the most necessary 
as well as the most delightful things we get a 
chance of. They do not merely exhilarate, but 
actually renew and add to us, more even than 
change of climate and season. We are (luckily 
for every one) such imitative creatures that every 
person we like so much adds a new possible form, 
a new pattern, to our understanding and our feel- 
ing, making us, through the pleasantness of nov- 
elty, see and feel a little as that person does. And 
when, instead of liking (which is the verb be- 
longing rather to good acquaintance, accidental 
relationship as distinguished from real friend- 
ship), it is a case of loving (in the sense in which 
we really love a place, a piece of music, or even, 
very often, an animal), there is something more 
important and excellent even than this. For every 
creature we do really love seems to reveal the 
whole side of life, by the absorbing of our atten- 
tion into that creature’s ways; nay, more, by the 
fact that what we call loving is in most cases a 
complete creation, at least a thorough interpreta- 
tion of them by our fancy and our shaken-up, re- 
freshed feelings. A new friendship, by this un- 
conscious imitation of the new friend’s nature 
and habits, and by the excitement of the thing’s 
pleasant novelty, causes us to discover new qual- 
ities in literature, art, our surroundings, ourselves. 
How different does the scenery look—still familiar 
but delightfully strange—as we drive along the 
valleys or scramble in the hills with the new 
friend; there is a distant peak one never noticed, 
or a-scented herb, which has always: grown upon 
those rocks, but might as well never have done 
so but for the other pair of eyes which drew 
ours to it, or the other hand which crushing 
made us know its fragrance. Pages of books, 


seemingly stale, revive into fresh meaning; new 
music is almost certain to be learned; and_a har- 
mony, a rational sequence, something very akin 
to music, perceived in what had been hitherto 
but a portion of life’s noise and confusion. 





The Quest After Happiness.........0.0005: London Saturday Review 


When Neitzsche died a little while ago there 
was no renewal of the ancient squabble amongst 
musicians sufficiently literate to have read him 
and understood the real question at issue betwixt 
him and Wagner. Yet it is only a few years 
since every sentence he wrote against Wagner, 
his early attachment to Wagner and subsequent 
falling away, his personal habits and his ultimate 
madness, used to provoke fiery discussion in every 
capital in Europe—every capital save London, 
where the musicians never read anything but the 
journals of their trade societies, and never dis- 
cuss anything but their salaries and their com- 
mercial grievances. 

The fact is that Nietzsche and Wagner were 
never genuine friends. Nietzsche was attracted 
to Wagner for a time, but, even if he had not 
been so very wise as to get rid of all the troubles 
of the unfathomable world by going mad, he 
would have taken his own road again as soon 
as he found that his road was not Wagner’s, 
or that Wagner’s road was not his. They were 
as two planets of different orbits which touched 
for a moment. Fortunately the collision did 
not result in any serious casualities. It is true 
the lesser orb immediately began to call the great- 
er bad names because the greater declined to 
change his course and follow after the lesser; 
but names hurt no one. The goal that each 
sought was nothing less than a solution of the 
problem, How to be Happy though Alive. This 
quest after happiness is one of the oddest vag- 
aries of mankind. When the mud blossomed; 
and that delightful animal, man, came forth, he 
speedily—that is, in a few million years—dis- 
played many surprising gifts, and, later, developed 
many talents even more surprising. He could 
love and he could hate; he could continue his 
species; he learnt to fall in love and out again; 
he mastered the art of running into debt and 
running away instead of paying; he learnt how to 
slay his fellow, and the first to do so laid the 
foundation of all the war offices in the world; 
he learnt how to make money, and, perceiving 
that its valuable quality is that it can be spent, 
became an adept at spending his own, and, 
when he could get it, that of other people. He 
became sensitive to colors and sounds and ideas; 
so that he would—very often must—live or die 
for an idea, and sunrise and sunset and moon- 




















light, and the sound of a beautiful voice or in- 
strument would move him to tears and thrill him 
from the crown of his head to the heel of his 
foot. All these native gifts and acquired talents 
he utilized; he fought, he loved, he hated, he 
built, he created mighty works of art; everything 
gave him pleasure, and one might expect him to 
have been happy. But he would not. Everlast- 
ingly he sought a phantom something which he 
called happiness. What it was, he knew not— 
carefully analyzed it would seem to be a state of 
perfect rest and at the time of rapid motion; he 
wanted the sweets of repose combined with the 
satisfaction of having all his powers and faculties 
in full action; but as for the way of attaining it, 
he has always held that it would come through 
some one thing in life—through the love of some 
unheard-of, unequaled, woman, or through the 
cultivation of his intellect or some one other of 
the many sides of his nature. Nietzsche believed 
in the cultivation of the intellect. His Above- 
man, were he possible, would be merely an ana- 
lytical monstrosity, a sort of walking microscope 
or telescope of tremendous power. Wagner be- 
lieved in many things at different times. Being 
a German of the Germans, he of course started 
with the undreamed-of woman as the “redeemer.” 
In the Flying Dutchman, suffering humanity is 
redeemed by the love of Senta, who is faithful 
to death. The notion is farcical; for what is it 
to the Dutchman that a woman loves him if he 
does not love her? In Tristan we see the man 
and the woman finding their happiness, in their 
love for a while, but as their absorption in each 
other quite unfits them for this world, they are 
sent off to the grave to find their final happiness 
there if they can. Wotan and Briinnhilde also 
take refuge in extinction; Parsifal renounces 
every desire in life and takes refuge in a living 
grave. To the problem How to be Happy though 
Alive Wagner found no solution. 

There is no solution. There is no such thing 
as the happiness men have continuously sought; 
you cannot sit still and walk at the same moment. 
There is something much nobler to be found quite 
easily, a satisfaction of all the deepest needs of 
our nature as fast as they make themselves felt. 
There is no help to be expected from outside: 
we must each create our own satisfaction. The 
tragedy of life is that so many people pass through 
it, from hour to hour, from day to day, from year 
to year, expecting their satisfaction to be pre- 
sented them, gratis, without effort on their part, 
by some outside force. That never happened: 
the most that comes from outside is the op- 
portunity of satisfying ourselves through our own 
energy, our power of love or hate, our power of 
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taking delight in great deeds, great thoughts, 
great works of art. Nor is there any final satis- 
faction: if we satisfy our bodily hunger and thirst 
in the morning, before evening we are hungry 
and thirsty again; and the spiritual hunger and 
thirst differ in no wise from the bodily. Nothing 
can be won by the over-development of one side 
of our nature alone; for the other sides, starved, 
cry vehemently for their satisfaction. We are 
surrounded in this life by antagonistic forces: to 
hold our own, to find our satisfaction, to feel 
“happy,” we must have within us counter-forces 
of love and hate, love for our friends, hate for 
those who would demoralize or limit us; and the 
gratification of this love and this hate is one of 
the most important businesses of life, if not the 
most important. 


Two Forms of Pessimism ...........ccccsersseccesces W. L. Courtney* 


There are some forms of the philosophic theory 
of pessimism which appear to cut at ‘the very 
root of the artistic impulse. If they ever produce 
fruit in the imaginative sphere, the fruitage is 
singularly bitter, stunted, abortive. Take, for 
instance, a scheme like that of Schopenhauer. 
Beginning with an assurance that there is a large 
preponderance of misery over happiness in this 
world, he explains that we are all the victims 
of a great, mysterious, blind, but all-powerful 
force which he calls “the will to live.” If you 
and I and all other men and women are alike 
miserable, the reason is that we are at once the 
creatures and playthings of a great impersonal; 
natural volition, driving us to live our dreary 
lives, to fear death, and cling to existence, 
whether we will or no. Intelligence which is 
given to the human race is the dreariest of mock- 
eries, for it is powerless against this insatiable 
craving. All that intelligence can do is to throw 
light upon the turmoil, to make us comprehend 
the fatal conditions in which we are ensnared, 
and thus to make us more unhappy than we were 
before. Now observe the moral which Schopen- 
hauer draws from his philosophical scheme. He 
tells us that we should deny the will to live, not 
so much by suicide—for that would be a wilful 
act, and our object is to get rid of will—but by 
asceticism, self-restraint, resignation to passivity, 
such as was practiced and is now practiced in the 
East. 

Now, if we suppose that any dramatic artist 
accepted Schopenhauer as his’ guide, philosopher 
and friend, he would have to believe that passiv- 


* From The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and 
Modern Drama, being three lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution, with a prefatory note by 
A. W. Pinero. Brentano. $1.00. 
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ity was better than activity, and would be essay- 
ing the almost impossible task of painting by 
means of action a goal of inaction. The essence 
of drama is human activity; the very word signi- 
fies action; and the idea is absolutely eviscerated 
of all meaning by the assumption that a denial 
of the will to live is our real object. Schopen- 
hauer’s own notion of tragedy illustrates this. It 
is only at best a sort of alleviation or temporary 
consolation—part and parcel, therefore, of that 
lamentable gift of intelligence which shows how 
hideous is the chaos in which we live. “What 
gives to all tragedy, in whatever form it may 
appear, the peculiar tendency toward the sublime 
is the awakening of the knowledge that the world, 
life, can afford us no true pleasure, and conse- 
quently is not worthy of our attachment. In this 
consists the tragic spirit; it therefore leads to 
resignation.” But the artist must believe in his 
work as a free and joyous form of activity, not 
assuredly as a mere anesthetic, an anodyne, a 
mode of sending to sleep a ceaseless grumble of 
indignation and despair. 

Such pessimism as this is, I say, for the most 
part fruitless, or if it bear fruit, such fruit is 
atrophied, abortive, bitter, like dead sea apples 
in the mouth. It is difficult, perhaps, to suggest a 
work of art which is conceived in this spirit, 
and is the direct fruit of Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism. But perhaps Mr. Hardy’s Jude the Obscure 
comes the nearest to it, a work which depresses 
vitality, and therefore, as I take it, sins against 
humanity. Better example can perhaps be found 
in some of Zola’s novels—L’ Assommoir, La Terre, 
and others. 

Nevertheless, the conditions of life may be re- 
garded as miserable, and yet human actions stand 
on a higher plane than before. On a dark back- 
ground of gloom the higher qualities of the hu- 
man being—his love, devotion, passion, self-denial, 
recklessness—may stand out in almost radiant 
colors. Let us grant with the pessimist that man, 
as he exists in the midst of a nature that is alien 
to him, and under social conditions which stunt 
or retard his growth, is not likely to secure much 
happiness. Nature, as we know, is harsh and 
cruel, and her laws are those which are terrible 
for the individual, though helpful, it may be, 
to the world’s progress—the laws of struggle for 
existence, the survival of the fittest, and develop- 
ment by means of unlimited competition. Or if 
we take it from another side of science—the 
science of biology—there is reason to suppose that 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the chil- 
dren, and that many men and women begin their 
careers crippled and maimed by a hereditary taint. 
Or once more, the social order is found to be 


oppressive, framed as it is for the convenience 
of the majority—the incarnation of triumphant 
commonplace, the victory of the conventionally 
useful rather than the ideally good, the despot- 
ism of a majority which, if not always wrong, 
as Dr. Stockmann declares in Ibsen’s Enemy of 
the People, is at least quite as often wrong as 
right. Such things may well breed a sort of pes- 
simism, may produce for the thinker and philo- 
sophic student a mood of nervelessness and gloom. 
But the artist who approaches these subjects, not 
as a thinker or as a student, but as an observer 
of the flash and play of human life, sees that 
on this background of darkness he can paint his 
human beings with all their rich vitality and spon- 
taneousness of effort, transfigured and ennobled 
by contrast, and has this justification to begin 
with—that all the nobler and higher activities 
of man, whether in founding States, creating rules 
of morality, or even building hospitals, are done 
in the teeth of nature, and constitute a direct 
challenge to the dull, mechanical cruelty of her 
laws. But the sovereign vindication for the artist 
is the exceeding beauty of all human vitalities, 
whether they are effective or ineffective, whether 
they succeed or fail. It is life as such that the 
artist loves, strong, exuberant, magnificent life, 
defying laws of time and space, an conquering 
the impossible—circumscribed, indeed, if we look 
at its scientific conditions, but absolutely free 
and untrammeled in its spiritual essence. If an 
artist who feels the intoxication of life writes 
tragedies, they do not in reality depress us, be- 
cause, instead of making the pulse flag and beat 
slower, they stir us, as it were, with a trumpet- 
call, they cause the blood to flow more eagerly 
through our veins. Did any one ever feel his 
sense of vitality lowered by either reading or see- 
ing on the stage the ruin of Othello or the trag- 
edy of Lear? It is more difficult to find con- 


‘temporary examples, but one can feel much the 


same thing with regard to many even of the mod- 
ern novelists whose books are often classed as 
pessimistic. Take, for instance, the two books of 
that strong, original writer, who calls herself 
“Zack”—On Trial, and Life is Life. They are 
pessimistic enough in all conscience, if we mean 
by the word that the authoress is keenly con- 
scious of the sorrow of things. But the artist 
has known how to enhance the dignity of human 
effort, even when she proclaims it to be hope- 
less. We do grevious wrong to works of art 
if we dismiss them because they seem to preach 
a gloomy moral. There is a gloom which is 
paralyzing; there is another gloom which a man 
of stronge creative personality can turn into a 
very mainspring of pulsing action and life. 




















For the Growth of the Spirit 


By Maurice MAETERLINCK* 


Te 


When we consider the relation’ of man to mat- 
ter, it is surprising to find how little light has 
yet been thrown upon it, how little has been defi- 
nitely fixed. Elementary, imperious, as this rela- 
tion undoubtedly is, humanity has ever been wav- 
ering, uncertain, passing from the most dangerous 
confidence to the most systematic distrust, from 
adoration to horror, from asceticism and complete 
renouncement to their corresponding extremes. 
The days are over when an irrational, useless 
abstinence was preached, and put into practice— 
an abstinence that often was fully as harmful as 
habitual excess. We are entitled to all that helps 
to maintain, or advance, the development of the 
body; this is our right, but it has its limits; and 
these limits it would be well to define with the 
utmost exactness, for whatever may trespass be- 
yond must infallibly weaken the growth of that 
other side of ourselves, the flower that the leaves 
round about it will either stifle or nourish. And 
humanity, that so long has been watching this 
flower, studying it so intently, noting its subtlest, 
most fleeting perfumes and shades, is most often 
content to abandon to the caprice of the tempera- 
ment, be this evil or good, to the passing moment, 
or to chance, the government of the unconscious 
forces that will, like the leaves, be discreetly 
active, sustaining, life-giving, or profoundly 
selfish, destructive and fatal. Hitherto, perhaps, 
this may have been done with impunity; for the 
ideal of mankind (which, at the start, was con- 
cerned with the body alone) :wavered long be- 
tween matter and spirit. To-day, however, it 
clings, with ever profounder conviction, to the 
human intelligence. We no longer strive to com- 
pete with the lion, the panther, the great anthro- 
poid ape, in force or agility; in beauty with the 
flower, or the shine of the stars on the sea. The 
utilization by our intellect of every unconscious 
force, the gradual subjugation of matter and the 
search for its secret—it is this that at present 
appears the most evident aim of our race, its most 
probable mission. In the days of doubt there was 
no satisfaction, or even excess, but was excus- 
able and moral so long as it wrought no irrepar- 
able loss of strength, or actual organic harm. 
But now that the mission of the race is becoming 
more clearly defined the duty is on us to leave 
on one side whatever is not directly helpful to 


*Translated by Alfred Sutro. Fortnightly. 


the spiritual part of our being. Sterile pleasures 
of the body must be gradually sacrificed; indeed, 
in a word, all that is not in absolute harmony 
with a larger, more durable energy of thought; 
all the little “harmless” delights which, however 
inoffensive comparatively, keep alive, for example 
and habit, the prejudice in favor of inferior en- 
joyment, and usurp the place that belongs to the 
satisfactions of the intellect. 

Had we taken part in the creation of the world 
it is probable that we should have conferred more 
distinctive, more special force on all that is best 
in man, most immaterial, most essentially man- 
like. If a thought of love, or a gleam of the in- 
tellect; a word of justice, an act of pity, a desire 
for pardon, or sacrifice; if a gesture of sympathy, 
a craving of one’s whole being for beauty, good- 
ness, or truth—if emotions like these could affect 
the universe as they affect the man who has felt 
them, they would call forth miraculous flowers, 
supernatural radiance, inconceivable melody ; they 
would scatter the night, recall spring and the sun- 
shine, stay the hand of sickness, grief, disaster 
and misery; gladness would arise from them, and 
youth be restored; while the mind would gain 
freedom, thought immortality, and life be eternal. 
No resistance could check them; their reward 
would follow as visibly as it follows the laborer’s 
toil, the nightingale’s song, or the work of the 
bee. But we have learned at last that the moral 
world is a world wherein man is alone; a world, 
contained in ourselves, that bears no relation to 
matter and exercises no influence on it, unless it 
be of the most hazardous and exceptional kind. 
But none the less real, therefore, is this world, or 
less infinite; and if words break down when they 
try to tell of it, the reason is only that words, 
after all, are mere fragments of matter, seeking 
to enter a sphere where matter holds no dominion. 
Words are forever betraying the thought that 
they stand for, by the images which they evoke. 
When we try to express perfect joy, a noble, 
spiritual ecstasy, a profound, everlasting love, our 
words can only compare with animal passion, 
drunkenness, brutal and coarse desire. And not 
only do they thus degrade the noblest triumphs 
of the soul of man by likening them to primitive 
instincts, but they incite us to believe, in spite 
of ourselves, that the object, the feeling, com- 
pared, is less real, less true or substantial, than 
the type to which it is referred. 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


Te 


FRG FINS BOG. cc ccccessees Theodosia Garrison,.......se08: Harper's 


I sleep, who yesterday was tired, 
I, who was very weary, rest; 
I have forgot all things desired, 
Or what were bad or what were best; 
Wan roses lie upon my breast 
And make a pillow for my head; 
I know not am [| banned or blest, 
Who am most quiet—being dead. 


Perchance to-morrow God may come 
With awfulness of mouth and brow, 
And bid me speak, who would be dumb, 
My sins of yesterday; but now 
I have forgotten deed and vow, 
I have been soothed and comforted, 
And clothed with peace, I know not how, 
Who am most happy—being dead. 


A moment since one touched my hair, 
There were hot tears upon my face; 
To-morrow I may wake and care 
And hunger for a lost embrace; 

But now one dim, delicious space, 
My joys are done, my tears are shed; 
I may lie still, who have the grace 

Of all forgetting—being dead. 


The Master’s Friend..... B. Shadwel!....America and Other Poems* 


The Master must to a distant land, 
With a foreign foe to fight, 

And the Master’s wife was glad of it, 
But she hid her false delight, 

And came to him with a tearful face, 
And begged of him to stay, 

But the Master’s hound was sorry, 
And it went and hid away. 


The Master’s ship from the harbor’s mouth 
Beat out to the stormy sea, 

And his wife stayed late at my lady’s ball— 
Rejoicing to be free— 

They said she shone like a jewel there, 
And she heard it with delight; 

But she could not sleep for the Master’s hound, 
For it howled through the live-long night. 


The Master died—He was shot to death 
In that land beyond the sea— ; 
And they brought his body home, to lie 
In a grave by the cypress tree; 
And the Master’s widow hid her face, 
And made believe she cried; 
But the Master’s hound stayed by his grave, 
a * * * * * * * * 


Till it starved to death— 
And died. 


Bereft...... Seneca Lloyd Mifflin ....0+6 seeee The Fields of Dawn t+ 


My life was in its Autumn, as I lay 
Dreaming upon an upland o’er the sea. 
Lonely I was as Lydian Niobe 

When all her pearls Apolla took away. 


*R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago. 
+ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Then came a beauteous woman fair as day, 
Who gave herself and all her love to me; 

Anon sweet children clambered round my knee 
Eager for kisses—and the time seemed May. 
These children’s children came, and I was grown 
Aged and worn, but still on them I smiled 

For love of them and of the mother mild. 
Sudden I woke—childless, forlorn, alone. 

O Poesy! canst thou for this atone?— 

Thou who hast reft me thus of wife and child? 


The New Century...... Jennie Betts Hartswick,.... The Independent 


When in the dim, gray East shall rise 
The morning of thy birth— 

When thy first dawn steps from the skies 
Upon the hills of earth— 

Shall waiting nations breathless stand 
Oppressed with haunting fears, 

Of what thou holdest in thy hand, 
Thou coming Hundred Years? 


Or shall a glad world welcome thee 
With laughter and a song— 
Thou unborn child of Destiny 
Whose reign shall be so long? 
Who knows!—we only know that thou 
Shalt enter like a king ~ 
Into thy courts,—that we must bow, 
Whatever thou dost bring. 


What matter whether war or peace 
Thy heralds shall proclaim— 

The story of the centuries 
Is evermore the same! 

Thy children-years shall tell abroad, 
Through all thy mighty span, 

Naught but the Fatherhood of God— 
The Brotherhood of Man. 


Song of the Sword,........ Felger McKinsey......... Baltimore News 


I remember the day that she hung me here 
On the wall by the musket’s side, 

And kissed my blade with a reverent touch 
For the honor of him who died; 

I heard her say that I served him well, 
And he trusted his life to me 

As he grasped my hilt with his daring hand 
And we swung to the victory. 


She came to me in the dark alone, 
As the long years fluttered by, 

And I heard her song and I felt her kiss 
And I thrilled to her tender sigh; 

I knew that she saw us in visions sweet 
When the bugles blew to the charge, 

And he swung me forth to the gleaming sun 
And I swept through the human targe. 


She came one day when her locks were gray 
And took me from the wall; 
She wiped the rust of her tears away, 
For again rang the bugle call; 
She laid my hilt in a stalwart hand— 
My master’s son, I knew, 
And the drums awoke, and the troops marched by, 
And the trumps of the battle blew! 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, 


I leaped to the life of the battle-roar, 
The spirit of strife awoke; 

I danced in the light of my blade that shone 
Through the flame of the battle-smoke. 

My steel rang clear on the foeman’s steel, 
Then, stiffened and cold and still, 

I felt the clasp of the hand that had drawn 
My blade with a hero-will. 


I am hanging again on the chimney wall; 
The summers have bloomed and fled; 
There are two ’neath the hill that are slumbering 
sweet— 
The dead that are greatly dead! 
Sweetheart, mother, she softly glides 
Through the shadows wherein I hang, 
And lays her ear to my blade to hear 
The echo of battle’s clang. 


Her lips are warm with the breath of love; 
Oh! woman, who gave her brave 

To her country’s call and the battle thrall 
And the peace of the soldier’s grave!. 

She breathes her prayer in her tender way, 
And listens to hear me tell 

How fierce they rode to the lines of death, 
How nobly they fought and fell. 


Her gray head bends to the song, the dusk 
Steals silently through the room; 

The birds are asleep in their little nests 
Where the cannon were wont to boom. 

Her cheek is soft on my polished face, 
Her pale hand claspeth me. 

Ah! worn, wan lady, you’re dreaming to-night, 
And the dead have come back to thee! 


The Overture........ Charles Edward Thomas. ....... Cosmopolitan 


Old memories and the whispering ghosts 

Of dear, dead days when Love was young— 

And then the lisping of an April rain, 

That steals across’the meadows, and the song 

Of one glad robin in the evening light, y 
Singing as though his heart must break for joy— 
And after these, a merrier strain, 

Light laughter, borne across the years, 

Of children that I knew, at play 
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Within a garden long ago. 

But more than all, and far above and through it all, 
I heard the voice of one I love, 

Faint, falling down to earth and me 

Through some far, golden rift in paradise. 


Grief and Gladness............000 imimwtessexied St. Louis Republic 


The sorrows of men and women, 
They ask no voice to tell; 
Deep in the heart that has felt the pain 
The dumb-toned sorrows dwell; 
Like the wounded thing that hideth, 
The stricken soul shrinks far 
From the careless crowds of the market place, 
Mute, till its wound is a scar. 


The joys of men and of women, 
They burst into gladsome song, 
The chant of the brave soul lifted high 
To make some other soul strong; 
For this is the creed unselfish, 
To all Stanch natures known— 
Happiness share with the wide world’s heart, 
Sorrow hold in your own. 


Three Kisses,....... ++++-. Post Wheeler....... os+.+.New York Press 


When first I kissed you, ’twas full on your mouth, 
Red as a blackbird’s cherry. You recall 

’Twas spring, the soft air smelling of the south, 
The whole world gay and you gay most of all. 

You laughed—that low, sweet, tender, birdlike tril! 

Which made the very bobolink be still. 


When next I-kissed you, ’twas upon the cheek, 
Molded just round enough. *Twas autumn then 

And you were graver grown, and did not speak, 
But seemed in wonder at the ways of men. 

And yet you smiled. So dear a smile it was 

That it seemed sudden summer over us. 


When last I kissed you, dearest Heart of Gold, 
My at just brushed your forehead. You were 
sad, 
And it was winter. All the world was old. 
But at the touch, my love swelled fierce and glad: 
For then I felt you tremble, and saw fall 
Two great, slow tears. Ah, that was best of all! 


Coming HOmMe..icccvesccedecceccseed Clifton Bingham. ..02.0c000-ceccceess Chambers’s Journal 


There’s a valley in the west world, and a river rippling free, 
Ever singing in the sunlight as it hurries to the sea; 

And I think of it with longing, I remember it with tears. 
For the echo of its music brings me back the vanished years. 


Sing thy song. O running river! 


I am coming home to thee! 


To the valley in the west world, where you watch and wait for me; 
Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can cross the sea, 

O my river in the west world! I am coming home to thee. 

There’s a cottage in the west world, with its jasmine-hidden door 
Ever open, as if waiting for my step to come once more. 

I can see it in my dreaming. though I’m far across the foam, 

For the heart finds many dwellings, but there’s only one is Home! 


Open wide, dear cottage doorway! 


I am coming home to thee, 


To a threshold in the west world that is waiting yet for me. 
Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can cross the sea, 


O my cottage in the west world! 


I am coming home to thee. 


There’s a true heart in the west world that is beating still for me, 
Ever praying in the twilight once again my face to see. 

O, the world is good and gladsome, with its love both east and west; 
But there’s ever one love only that is still the first and best! 

Pray for me, true heart and loving; I am coming home to thee, 

To my old home in the west world, and the place that waits for me; 
Fast as rushing winds can bring me and a ship can cross the sea, 


O my true heart in the west world! 


I am coming home to thee. 
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Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman’ 


By ELizABEtH PorTER GOULD 
Te 


Mrs. Gilchrist was so profoundly moved by 
Whitman’s poems that they became the expression 
of her faith. Lovers of the poet will be glad to 
read what an able and intellectual woman thought 
of that “glorious man Whitman, one day to be 
known as one of the greatest sons of earth.” 


When in England, in June, 1869, Madox Brown 
put into the hands of Anne Gilchrist Mr. Wiiliam 
Michael Rossetti’s Selections from Walt Whit- 
man, he little dreamed of the result. 

“T can read no other book,” she wrote Ros- 
setti a fortnight later. “It holds me entirely 
spellbound, and I go through it again and again 
with deepening delight and wonder. 

“I had not dreamed that words could cease 
to be words and become electric streams like 
these. I do assure you that, strong as I am, I 
feel sometimes as if I had not bodily strength 
to read many of these poems. In some of them 
there is such a weight of emotion, such a tension 
of the heart, that mine refuses to beat under it— 
stands quite still—and I am obliged to lay the 
book down for a while; then there is 
such calm wisdom and strength of thought, such 
a cheerful breadth of sunshine, that the soul 
bathes in them, renewed and strengthened. Liv- 
ing impulses flow out of these that make me 
exult in life, and yet look longingly toward the 
‘superb vistas of Death”” . . . 

If the poems-did not seem to her equal in 
power and beauty, she felt they were “vital”; that 
“they grew, they were not made.” She com- 
pared it all to the growth of a forest rather than 
the making of a palace or cathedral. “Are not 
the hitherto accepted masterpieces of literature 
akin rather to noble architecture?” she asked. 
She so felt the intense humanity of this “great- 
souled American,” that she cried out with the 
poet himself, at the close of his book, 


“Camerado, this is no book. 
Who touches this, touches a man!” 


“What more can you ask of the words of a 
man’s mouth,” she wrote Rossetti, “than that they 
should absorb into you as food and air, to appear 
again in your strength, gait, face—that they 
should be fibre and filter to your blood, joy and 
gladness to your whole nature?” She was per- 
suaded that one great source of this “kindling, 
vitalizing power—the great source—was_ the 
grasp laid upon the present, the fearless and com- 


*David McKay. $1.00. 


prehensive dealing with reality.” The “athlete 
full of rich words, full of joy, takes you by the 
hand and turns your face straight-forwards.” She 
used to think it was great “to disregard happi- 
ness, to press on to a high goal careless, dis- 
dainful of it.” Now she fully saw there was 
nothing so great as “to be capable of happiness” ; 
to pluck it out “each moment and whatever hap- 
pens”; to find that one can ride “as gay and 
buoyant on the angry, menacing, tumultuous 
waves of life, as on those that glide and glitter 
under a clear sky”; that it is not “defeat and 
wretchedness which come out of the storm of 
Adversity, but strength and calmness.” As to the 
words he uses, she felt it was not mere delight 
they gave; that the sweet singers could give too 
in their degree; but they gave such life and 
health as enabled us “to pluck delights for our- 
selves out of every hour of the day, and taste 
the sunshine that ripened the corn in the crust 
we eat.” She often seemed to herself to do that. 
She found a wonderful, inspiring comfort in the 
magnificent faith in, and love for, “sane and 
sacred death,” who, in the language of this poet, 
came not as a terror, but as the “holiest minister 
of heaven.” 

She exulted in a poet who, while welcoming 
death, could produce “evangel-poems of comrades 
and of love,” by which a “new and superb friend- 
ship” was made possible here. She felt with him 
the “Amplitude of Time,” while “all, all was for 
immortality.” She rejoiced in the modern man 
of which he sang— 

“Of life immense in passion, pulse and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action formed under the laws 
divine. 

The Modern Man I sing” 

For the first time she truly realized the meaning 
of Democracy—of individuality. As never before, 
she realized the glory of being a woman, of being 
a mother. 

“T am the poet of the woman, the same as of the 
man; 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a 
man; 

And I say there is nothing greater than the 
mother of men.” 

Even for the prostitute she found him divinely 
tender and sympathetic, as in The City Dead 
House. I doubt if that poem will ever be more 
appreciated by any human being than by this 
woman who could write that inspired letter to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, on “Jenny,” when his first 














volume of poems appeared in 1870—a poem which 
moved her to anguish, coming upon her “after she 
had been gazing into the very sanctuary of love 
where woman sat divinely enthroned.” 

“You touch Jenny gently—tenderly even,” she 
wrote, “and I feel grateful to you for that; yet 
I think even you are hard on her; ‘fond of 
guineas,’ yes, for want is bitter, and it always 
dogs her steps, or, at any rate, lurks just round 
the corner. But ‘fond of kisses,’ no. I do not 
believe there is ever more any sweetness in a 
kiss for her, only, with whatever semblance it 
may be given or taken—an inward loathing.” 

Then with impassioned eloquence she goes on 
to picture the heart, and circumstances leading 
to evil, of such a woman; from the first blind 
folly to the afterward, with no human hand io 
help her up, perhaps pushed down from above 
by sisters, grasped from below by ever more and 
more brutalized men, her poor body dragged and 
dragged through the mire, even then, she says, 
“I do not believe its vileness stains through to 
her very inmost self. If I did, the pain would 
be more than I could bear; these tears would burn 
my cheeks like flame; I should hate my woman- 
hood—crave annihilation for the race. No! God 
has not cursed men with the hideous power to 
wreck her soul as they can wreck her body. 
Poor soul! it was but half awake and alert to 
begin with—all its finest instincts yet unde- 
veloped, else it would not have let her stand for 
a moment within the atmosphere of danger, but 
would have shed round her a subtle atmosphere 
banishing, dispelling danger! Now, crouched 
away back, with face averted from the mad riot of 
a body that carries but is scarce owned by it, 
numb with misery, and the utter privation of all 
healthful activity and sympathy, conscious of it- 
self only through sullen despair, it waits and waits 
till there comes at last the mighty rescuing friend 
Death—mysterious New Birth. Then it finds it- 
self once more animating a stainless body, stand- 
ing not indeed among the happy sisters, but free 
to climb toward them, carrying no defilements 
with it.’ No “Echo from the Past,” she was 
grateful to say, told her this was so, but some- 
thing more “deeply convincing, more illuminating 
than reason or.the evidence of the senses.” 

Her only doubt with regard to Whitman’s sex 
poems was expressed in the thought that perhaps 
Whitman had forgotten, or through some theory 
in his head had overridden, the truth that “our 
instincts are beautiful facts of nature as well 
as our bodies,” and that we have a “strong instinct 
of silence about some things.” When, however, 
she had read the “beautiful, despised” poems of 
Children of Adam by the “light that glows out of 
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the rest of the volume, by the light of a clear, 
strong faith in God, of an unfathomably deep and 
tender love for humanity, light shed out of a 
soul that is possessed of itself,” she wrote Ros- 
setti he argued rightly that her confidence would 
not be betrayed by any of the poems in the book. 
None of them, she said, troubled her even for 
a moment; because she saw at a glance that it 
was not, as men had supposed, the “heights 
brought down to the depths, but the depths lifted 
up level with the sunlit heights that they might 
become clear and sunlit too.” 

In this poet, she saw always for woman, “a veil 
woven out of her own soul—never touched upon 
even with a rough hand”; and for man a “dar- 
ing, fearless pride in himself, not a mock-modesty 
woven out of delusions.” “Do they not see,” she 
continues, “that this fearless pride, this complete 
acceptance of themselves, is needful for her 
pride, her justification? What! is it all so igno- 
ble, so base, that it will not bear the honest light 
of speech from lips so gifted with the divine 
power to use words? Then what hateful, bitter 
humiliation for her to have to give herself up 
to the reality. It must surely be man’s fault, not 
God’s, that she has to say to herself, mother- 
hood is beautiful, fatherhood is beautiful; but the 
dawn of fatherhood and motherhood is not beau- 
tiful. It is true that instinct of silence 
I spoke of is a beautiful, imperishable part of 
nature too. But it is not beautiful when it means 
an ignominious shame brooding darkly. It was 
needed that this silence, this evil spell, should 
for once be broken, and the daylight let in, that 
the dark cloud lying under might be scattered 
to the winds. It was needed that one who could 
here indicate for us ‘the path between reality 
and the soul’ should speak. Now silence 
may brood again; but lovingly, happily as pro- 
tecting what is beautiful, not as hiding what is 
unbeautiful; consciously enfolding a sweet and 
sacred mystery—august even as the mystery of 
Death, the dawn as the setting; kindred grand- 
eurs which to eyes that are opened shed a hallow- 
ing beauty on all that surrounds and preludes 
them. He who can look with fearlessness at the 
beauty of Death— 
“*O vast and well-veiled Death! 

O the beautiful touch of Death, soothing and 

benumbing!’ 

—May well dare to teach us to look with fear- 
less, untroubled eyes at the perfect beauty of 
Love in all its appointed realities. Now none 
need turn away their thoughts with pain or 
shame; though only lovers and poets may say 
what they will—the lover to his own, the poet 
to all, because all are in a sense his own.” 
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The Work of Auguste Rodin 


By Roya. Cortissoz 
i. 


The modern French sculptor who is acclaimed 
illustrious by his peers commands their admira- 
tion by virtue of his preéminence in fields cul- 
tivated by the whole school. Rodin has no peer 
—unless it be Paul Dubois, who is so different 
that the two can scarcely be thought of in the 
same moment—though some of his countrymen 
applaud his genius, others cannot endure him. 

On the Place de l’Alma, just outside the Ex- 
position, Rodin has had a pavilion built for his 
own use. He exhibits here something over a 
hundred and fifty works, in addition to the half 
dozeg placed in the French section in the Grand 
Palaés. The general drift of this mass of work 
may be devined from certain words uttered by 
Rodin himself to M. Adolphe Brisson, and re- 
cently published in the Temps by that writer. “I 
have become convinced,” says the sculptor, “that 
there are two kinds of creative artists, those who 
hold to appearances and those who go to the bot- 
tom of things; those who spend themselves in 
rapid and facile production, and those who devote 
themselves to laborious and restless pursuit of the 
truth. The first conform to academic traditions, 
which reduces their personal efforts to a mini- 
mum; the others question nature with desperate 
anxiety. They impress upon the marble the 
tremulous emotion that pervades them. Even if 
they make mistakes their error is not common- 
place, and I prefer their blundering to the cold 
and dreary perfection of the ‘well grounded.’ 
That is why I hate governmental teaching of the 
fine arts.” No governmental curriculum could 
have produced Rodin’s art, nor could any master, 
for that matter, have been of more than elemen- 
tary service to him. He began his studies under 
Barye and continued them under Carrier-Belleuse, 
but his first appearance in public was made at 
the Salon of 1864 with The Man With the Broken 
Nose, a work owing nothing to either of the 
artist’s instructors. It is a realistic study of a 
powerful masculine model. Those who failed to 
look beneath the surface might easily have sur- 
mised that Rodin would be simply one more ac- 
cession to the ranks of capable but unremarkable 
sculptors. Discerning observers must even then 
have recognized a new style, a strenuous feeling 
rare enough at the Salon. But the winning of 
any repute at all was uphill work. Rodin has 
spoken of the hardships of his youth. He toile: 
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and lived like the son of a common laborer. His 
advance was retarded not only by public indif- 
ference but by his own methods of work. As M. 
Arséne Alexandre remarks in the catalogue of 
this exhibition, Rodin was never a man of one 
statue a year. The first appearance of a statue 
by him in the clay may be dated, so also may 
be the public inauguration of it, but it may have 
taken years to travel from the earliest stage 
to the last. The famous “Porte de l’Enfer” has 
been in hand for twelve or fourteen years, and 
it is not finished yet. The plaster model in the 
pavilion on the Place de l’Alma is a weird object, 
with some parts apparently finished and others in- 
dicated only by numbers scrawled in pencil on 
the white surface. 

The interesting thing, however, is not the ef- 
fect of Rodin’s slow methods upon his fame, 
but the effect they have had upon his work. In 
the first place they have communicated to nearly 
everything he has done the high quality of 
thoughtfulness. He has done nothing trivial or 
shallow. Many of his inventions are obscure 
enough, and, indeed, like many artists of pro- 
found, but vague, intellectual habits, Rodin has 
sometimes sacrificed intelligibility on the altar 
of a symbolism understood by himself alone. It 
is said that he has various interesting reasons 
for having presented the central figure of his 
monument to Victor Hugo in a nude condition. A 
work of art has lost half its reason for existing 
when it requires an explanation of so important 
a fact as the one just cited. The only way in 
which Rodin could have justified the nudity in 
his “Hugo” would have been by making the statue 
beautiful. It hardly deserves the epithet. But 
Rodin has his own ideas of beauty, and, whether 
convincing or not, they are at least plausible and 
interesting, just because they bear so unmistak- 
ably the stamp of his original mind. It is neces- 
sary in studying his work to meet him half way, to 
eliminate all the received notions of plastic beauty 
that have accumulated in ancient and modern 
times, and to consider the particular production 
before one absolutely for itself alone The process 
is sometimes baffling. There is a little figurine 
by Rodin in the possession of the present writer, 
a study of an upright woman, nude, and with 
arms akimbo, which has been set before more 
than one student with doubtful results. Elabo- 
rate analyses of its qualities have proved of no 
avail. To dilate upon its style, its charm as a 
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symbol, its originality, has been in vain. On some 
occasions it has been voted frankly a monstrosity. 
But Rodin would tell you that even a monstrosity 
has something in it fitting for the artist to re- 
produce—assuming that to his reproduction the 
artist will contribute something of his own. He 
has described the old Italian peasant who drifted 
into his studio one day. She was in her seventy- 
fifth year. She was penniless, in rags, and dying 
with hunger. He straightway employed her asa 
model—there was something at once heartrending 
and “splendide” in the wreck before him, so he 
said—and you have the outcome of his medita- 
tions on the poor creature’s misery in “La Vieille 
Heaulmiére,” an image of decrepitude and woe 
that is appalling, tragic, hideous if you like, but 
impossible lightly to dismiss. This piece is in 
one way particularly suggestive. It recalls in 
what it presents, and in its title, one of Villon’s 
most famous poems. But there is nothing about 
it to hint that Rodin borrowed his idea from a 
printed page. On the contrary, life alone could 
have yielded him the inspiration, and life is al- 
ways his central motive, enriched by thought and 
imagination. Whenever he is dealing with prim- 
itive emotions Rodin is superb. He thinks long 
over his idea, and by the time it is embodied in 
marble all irrelevant trappings have been stripped 
from it; he expresses only the essence. Each 
design emerges as from a dim world in which the 
sculptor has been tormented by a_ thousand 
thoughts. He conquers them all and brings from 
behind the veil the very soul of war, of love, or 
misery, or joy, as the case may be. Exhaling 
from it are the impalpable qualities which be- 
longed to it in the shadowy reaches of nature to 
which Rodin has penetrated. He has felt these, 
and so can make the spectator feel them, too. It 
would be hard to exaggerate, as it is impossible 
to describe, this air, as of the realism of a super- 
natural world, with which he clothes his statues. 
It gives one a sensation of intense emotional and 
intellectual delight. If Rodin worked always 
along certain lines the delight would never cease. 
But the subtlety of his thought is often matched 
by ambiguities lying on the surface; in some of 
his works he reminds us that his imagination is 
not only powerful but unbridled. In his portraits, 
in a relief like the exquisite Young Mother, in the 
Head of John the Baptist on a Charger and in the 
amazing Apollo—this last a representation of the 
sun god that fairly quivers with life and motion 
—there is nothing in the execution that repels; 
it follows the idea searchingly and suavely; the 
marble pleases through sheer subtlety and beauty 
of surface; one lingers over a contour and is 
ready to declare that not the most skilful crafts- 
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man of the Academy could produce work more 
exquisitely sensuous. 

When he chooses he can be merely grotesque. 
His “Trois Faunesses,” a group in which three 
nude figures stand in a circle, with arms inter- 
laced, may represent something perceived by the 
sculptor in a vision; but as the figures are not 
only ugly, but puerile in their departure from 
the facts of nature, the whole work is reluctantly 
classified with the objects that deserve to be 
broken into fragments the moment after they 
are executed. There is a good deal of this sort 
of thing in the exhibition, so much of it, indeed 
that at first the visitor seems to have fallen 
upon nothing but a tumult of form, a chaos in 
which humanity, robbed of all its familiar charac- 
teristics, has been transformed into a mere tangle 
of contorted limbs. It is only after a patient 
examination of the works and a careful separa- 
tion of the good from the bad that one realizes 
how great a gulf divides the violence of a master 
like Rodin from the violence of the minor men 
who care simply to make a sensation. Rodin is 
stormy and eccentric, because his genius demands 
it of him, and the obnoxious works with which 
his exhibition is dotted stand for nothing but the 
unlucky moments in which he has been unable to 
give his conception adequate form. The danger 
that lies in wait for him, of course, is the natural 
dispositon of a self-confident, imperious artist to 
believe that since he has put a piece of himself 
into every one of his works they must all neces- 
sarily possess a certain interest. 

It is the fashion nowadays to let discrimination 
go by the board. When an artist has succeeded 
he finds it possible to do anything he likes, for no 
one, not even his best friend, will tell him when 
he has made a blunder. Indeed, the custom is for 
the admirers of a man like Rodin, or Whistler, or 
Sargent to strike-an attitude of adoration before 
each new work bearing the signature of the mas- 
ter. Rodin may not care for the incense burning 
that is kept up for his glorification, but he ought 
to care for criticism, as he is a shade too sure 
of himself to begin with. 

M. Rodin is a decidedly uneven artist, one who 
can be childishly weak, as needlessly offensive 
in one work as he can be strong and elevating in 
another. Confidence in him is tempered by an- 
xiety. The great “Porte de l’Enfer” may ulti- 
mately prove one of the world’s wonders; it may 
be a gigantic failure. But the last impression left 
by Rodin’s sculpture is that it comes from a deep 
fund of creative energy and is transfigured by 
an imaginative gift that grave thoughts and sharp 
insight into human nature have fortified and 
nourished. 








Rarely does a writer attain his avowed end as suc- 
cessfully as has Ainsworth Rand Spofford in A 
Book tor All Readers,* designed, according to 
the title page, “as an aid to the collection, use and 
preservation of books and the formation of public 
and private libraries.” The book, interesting and 
valuable to all book lovers, will be invaluable to the 
men and women living in small towns, who from 
time to time are taking the first step toward the es- 
tablishment of public libraries. They will find it a 
clear and thoroughly informing text book. In fact, 
it is so full of interesting information that we find 
it difficgilt to choose a reading. 


The different styles of dressing books may all 
be summed up in the following materials: Boards, 
cloth, vellum, sheep, bock, pigskin, calf, Russia 
and morocco—to which may be added of recent 
years, buckram, duck, linoleum, and the imita- 
tions of leather, such as leatherette and morocco 
paper, and of parchment. I take no account here 
of obsolete styles—as ivory, wood, brass, silver 
and other metals, nor of velvet, satin, and other 
ocasional luxuries of the binder’s art. These 
belong to the domain of the amateur, the anti- 
quary, or the book-fancier—not to that of the 
librarian or the ordinary book-collector. 

Roan leather is nothing but sheepskin, stained 
or colored; basil or basan is sheepskin tanned in 
bark, while roan is tanned in sumac, and most 
of the so-called moroccos are also sheep, in- 
geniously grained by a mechanical process. As 
all the manufactures in the world are full of 
“shoddy,” or sham materials, the bookbinder’s 
art affords no exception. But if the librarian 
or collector patronizes shams, he should at least 
do it with his eyes open, and with due counting 
of the cost. 

Now as to the relative merits and demerits of 
materials for binding. No one will choose boards 
covered with paper for any book which is to be 
subjected to perusal, and cloth is too flimsy and 
shaky in its attachment to the book, however 
cheap, for any library volumes which are to be 
constantly in use. It is true that since the bulk 
of the new books coming into any library are 
bound in cloth, they may be safely left in it until 
well worn; and by this rule all the books which 
nobody ever reads may be expected to last many 
years, if not for generations. Cloth is a very 
durable material, and will outlast some of the 
leathers, but any wetting destroys its beauty, and 
all colors but the darkest soon become soiled and 
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repulsive, if in constant use. In most libraries, 
I hold that every cloth-bound book which is read, 
must sooner or later come to have a stout leather 
jacket. It may go for years, especially if the 
book is well sewed, but to rebinding it must come 
at last; and the larger the volume the sooner it 
becomes shaky or broken at some weak spot. 

The many beautiful new forms of cloth bind- 
ing should have a word of praise, but the many 
more which we see of gaudy, fantastic, and mere- 
tricious bindings, and frightful combinations of 
colors must be viewed with a shudder. 

Vellum, formerly much used for book-bindings, 
is the modern name for parchment. Parchment 
was the only known writing material up to the 
twelfth century, when paper was first invented. 
There are two kinds—animal and vegetable. The 
vegetable is made from cotton fibre or paper, by 
dipping it in a solution of sulphuric acid and 
(sometimes) gelatine, then removing the acid by 
a weak solution of ammonia, and smooth finish- 
ing by rolling the sheets over a heated cylinder. 
Vegetable parchment is used to bind any booklet 
which it is desired to dress in an elegant or dainty 
style, but is highly unsuitable for library books. 
Vellum proper is a much thicker material, made 
from the skins of calves, sheep or lambs, soaked 
in lime-water, and smoothed and hardened by 
burnishing with a hard instrument, or pumice- 
stone. The common vellum is made from sheep- 
skin splits, or skivers, but the best from whole 
calfskins. The hard, strong texture of vellum 
is in its favor, but its white color and tendency 
to warp are fatal objections to it as a binding 
material. 

Vellum is wholly unfit for the shelves of a li- 
brary; the elegant white binding soils with dust, 
or the use of the hands, more quickly than any 
other; and the vellum warps in a dry climate, or 
curls up in a heated room, so as to be unmanage- 
able upon the shelves, and a nuisance in the eyes 
of librarian and reader alike. The thin vegetable | 
parchment lately in vogue for some books and 
booklets is too unsubstantial for anything but a 
lady’s boudoir, where it may have its little day— 
“a thing of beauty,” but by no means “a joy 
forever,” 

Sheepskin—once the full binding for most 
school-books, and for a large share of law and 
miscellaneous works for libraries, is now but 
little used, except in its disguised forms. It is 
too soft a leather for hard wear and tear, and 
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what with abrasion and breaking at the hinges 
(termed by binders the joints), it will give little 
satisfaction in the long run. Under the effect of 
gas and heated atmospheres sheep crumbles and 
turns to powder. Its cheapness is about its only 
merit, and even this is doubtful economy, since 
no binding can be called cheap that has to be re- 
bound or repaired every few years. In the form 
of half-roan or bock, colored sheep presents a 
handsome appearance on the shelf, and in volumes 
or sets which are reasonably secure from fre- 
quent handling, one is sometimes justified in 
adopting it, as it is far less expensive than moroc- 
co. Pigskin has been recently revived as a bind- 
ing material, but though extremely hard and dur- 
able, it is found to warp badly on the shelves. 

Calf bindings have always been great favorites 
with book-lovers, and there are few things more 
beautiful—prima facie, than a volume daintily 
bound in light French calf, as smooth as glass, 
as fine as silk, with elegant gold tooling without 
and within, gilt edges, and fly-leaves of finest 
satin. I said beautiful, prima facie—and this calls 
to mind the definition of that law term by a 
learned Vermont jurist, who said: “Gentlemen 
of the jury, I must explain to you that a prima 
facie case is a case that is very good in front, 
but may be very bad in the rear.” So of our 
so much lauded and really lovely calf bindings: 
they develop qualities in use which give us pause. 
Calf is the most brittle of the leathers—hence it is 
always breaking at the hinges; it is a very smooth 
leather—hence it shows every scratch instantly ; 
it is a light and delicate leather—hence it shows 
soils and stains more quickly than any other. 
Out of every hundred calf-bound volumes in any 
well-used library, there will not remain ten which 
have not had to be rebound or repaired at the end 
of twenty or thirty years. Heavy volumes bound 
in calf or half-calf leather will break by their 
own weight on the shelves, without any use at 
all; and smaller volumes are sure to have their 
brittle joints snapped asunder by handling sooner 
or later—it is only a question of time. 

Next comes Russia leather, which is very thick 
and strong, being made of the hides of cattle, 
colored and perfumed by the oil of birch, and 
made chiefly in Russia. The objections to this 
leather are its great cost, its stiffness and want of 
elasticity, and its tendency to dessicate and lose 
all its tenacity in the dry or heated atmosphere 
of our libraries. 

Lastly, we have morocco leather, so called be- 
cause it was brought from Morocco, in Africa, 
and still we get the best from thence, and from 
the Mediterranean ports of the Levant—whence 
comes another name for the best of this favorite 
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leather, “Levant morocco,” which is the skin of 
the mountain goat, and reckoned superior to all 
other leathers. The characteristics of the genuine 
morocco, sometimes called Turkey morocco, hav- 
ing a pebbled grain, distinguishing it from the 
smooth morocco, are its toughness and durability, 
combined with softness and flexibility. It has a 
very tenacious fibre, and I have never found a 
real morocco binding broken at the hinges. The 
old proverb—‘“there is nothing like leather’— 
is pregnant with meaning, and especially applies 
to the best of morocco. As no material yet dis- 
covered in so many ages can take the place of 
leather for footwear and for harness, such is its 
tenacity and elasticity—so for book coverings, 
to withstand wear and tear, good leather is in- 
dispensable. There are thoroughly-bound books 
existing which are five centuries old—represent- 
ing about the time when leather began to re- 
place wood and metals for binding. The three 
great enemies of books are too great heat, too 
much moisture, and coal gas, which produces a 
sulphurous acid very destructive to bindings, and 
should never be used in libraries. From the dan- 
gers which destroy calf and Russia leather, 
morocco is measurably free. : 

Of the various imitations of leather, or sub 
stitutes for it, we have leatherette, leather-cloth, 
duck, fibrette, feltine, and buckram. Buckram 
and duck are strong cotton or linen fabrics, made 
of different colors, and sometimes figured or em- 
bossed to give them somewhat the look of leather. 
Hitherto, they are made mostly in England, and 
I have learned of no American experience in 
their favor except the use of stout duck for 
covering blank books and binding newspapers. 
The use of buckram has been mostly abandoned 
by the libraries. Morocco cloth is American, but 
has no advantage over plain muslin or book cloth, 
that I am aware of. Leatherette, made princi- 
pally of paper, colored and embossed to simulate 
morocco leather, appears to have dropped out of 
use almost as fast as it came in, having no quality 
of permanence, elegance, or even of great cheap- 
ness to commend it. 

Both feltine and fibrette are made of paper— 
tear quickly, and are unfit for use on any book 
that is ever likely to be read. All these imita- 
tions of leather are made of paper as their basis. 

Corners made of vellum or parchment are more 
durable than any other leather. When dry, the 
parchment becomes as hard almost as iron and 
resists falls or abrasion. To use it on books 
where the backs are of leather is a departure 
from the uniformity or harmony of style insisted 
upon by many, but in binding books that are to 
be greatly worn, use should come before beauty. 
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Since the retirement of Joel Chandler Harris 
from the staff of the Atlanta Constitution on 
September 1, after having served the paper for 
nearly twenty-five years as its leading editorial 
writer, many interesting anecdotes coucerning 
him have been told. Perhaps not the least inter- 
esting is one which tells how he began tu write 
negro dialect stories. Mr. Harris, says the De- 
troit Free Press, began to write the Constitution’s 
leading editorials in 1876, and when he under- 
took this work he had no idea of doing anything 
else. But Samuel W. Small, now widely known 
throughout the country by the prefix of “Rev.,” 
had been very successful as the predecessor of 
Mr. Harris in writing negro dialect stories over 
the nom de plume of “Uncle Si,” and Capt. Evan 
P. Howell, who was then the editor-in-chief of 
the paper, approached him on the subject of writ- 
ing similar contributions. “Harris,” said Capt. 
Howell one day when the former had been writ- 
ing editorials some two weeks or more, “sup- 
pose you try your hand at writing dialect stories 
like those of Sam Small. They are good things 
for the paper and everybody is talking about 
them. Can’t you get up one for to-morrow’s 
paper in addition to your editorial work?” Mr. 
Harris looked up at Capt. Howell in astonish- 
ment and then replied with some hesitation: 
“Why, Captain, I never undertook to write dia- 
lect stories in my life. I don’t believe I can 
do it. You will have to let me- off.” “You don’t 
mean to tell me you can’t write dialect stories, 
Harris,” replied Capt. Howell. “You know you 
can. Granting that you have never tried your 
hand at it, I am nevertheless satisfied that you 
can write as good dialect stories as Sam Small. 
You have an acute sense of humor and you can 
sit down and tell plantation stories by the hour. 
So give us something in negro dialect for to-mor- 
row’s paper. When Mr. Harris was left alone 
after this brief interview he began to knit his 
eyebrows in profound study over Capt. Howell’s 
suggestion. -On trying to revive his recollections 
of plantation days in old Putnam County, where 
he was born, he found that he was in possession 
of an abundance of material for dialect stories 
But could he write them in such a style as to 
catch the popular ear? This was what troubled 
. him. Finally he decided to make an attempt, and 
after selecting the story which pleased him best 
he began to tell it just as he had heard it first 
from the lips of one of the old negroes on the 
plantation. He found that his idea of negro 


dialect differed in some material respects from 
Sam Small’s, but he preferred to be original, 
and without imitating “Uncle Si’s” mannerisms 
he set about the task of producing his first dialect 
story according to his own notion. When he had 
finished it he began to cast about for an appro- 
priate name to give the old negro into whose 
mouth he had put the story, and finally decided 
upon the name of “Uncle Remus.” Mr. Harris 
was better satisfied with his work that he thought 
he would be, but still he was not easy in mind 
because he could not foresee how the story would 
be received. But his anxieties were soon dis- 
pelled. When the paper came out the next morn- 
ing with his story occupying a corner on the edi- 
torial page everybody was captivated with it and 
wanted to know who Uncle Remus was. They 
found the humor of the story delicious and the 
dialect correct, even those who raved over Uncle 
Si were quick enough to admit that Uncle Remus 
was even better. Capt. Howell was besieged with 
inquiries from people in every part of the city 
wanting to know something about this new writer 
of dialect stories who called himself “Uncie 
Remus,” and soon letters of inquiry began to pour 
in from every part of the State. Uncle Remus 
was a success from the start. He was genuine. 
He was an embodiment of the humor, the pathos, 
the philosophy and the superstition of the ante- 
bellum negro, and every one that knew the sub- 
ject recognized the fidelity of the portraiture. On 
the morning of this eventful day in the life of 
Mr. Harris, when his first negro story appeared, 
Capt. Howell went into his room and greeted him 
with smiles which even more warmly than words 
bespoke his congratulations. “Well, Harris,” said 
he, “you’re a trump. If you just keep up that 
luck your fortune is made. Everybody is talking 
about Uncle Remus, so give us another story.” 
Without abandoning his editorial duties Mr. Har- 
ris continued to furnish negro dialect stories to 
the paper almost daily, and as an evidence of the 
popularity which they speedily acquired, they 
were no sooner published than they were copied 
extensively by newspapers all over the United 
States. Soon Mr. Harris found himself in receipt 
of numerous letters from magazines and other 
periodicals asking for dialect contributions. He 
filled most of the orders that he received, but 
he continued steadily to toil away at his edi- 
torial work on the paper, and as an evidence of 
his industrious habits and his systematic methods 
of work he was enabled during his twenty-five 
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years of laborious service on the paper to produce 
not less than eighteen or twenty books in addi- 
tion to his regular work. Though Mr. Harris 
is best known to the world of literature as the 
creator of “Uncle Remus,” he has lately acquired 
additional laurels as the creator of “Aunt Minervy 
Ann,” whom many regard as superior to Uncle 
Remus. Mr. Harris has given up editorial work 
on the Constitution in response to the demands 
of his outside literary work, which during the 
past few years has been steadily increasing. He 
retires from the paper not only with the good 
will but with the warm affection of every mem- 
ber of the staff, and he will no doubt continue 
to enrich its columns from time to time with fre- 
quent contributions. But being no longer fet- 
tered by the exactions of irksome routine work, 
it is more than likely that American literature 
will richly profit by his retirement from journal- 
ism. He is now in the meridian of physical and 
intellectual powers, and many years of usefulness 
lie in prospect before him. May he long con- 
tinue to charm the public with his delightful 
stories of Southern life and to bind his brow with 
fresh laurels. 





After an absence of five years Mark Twain 
returned last month to his home from “a tour 
around the world to pay his debts.” In a tribute 
in the New York Times, Major Pond discusses 
the humorist and his remarkable five years’ trip 
as follows: On the fifteenth of July, 1895, he 
began his tour in Cleveland. The great Music 
Hall there gave him a send-off with an audience 
of over 3,000 people who packed the building, on 
a mid-July night, with the mercury in the nineties. 
He had been very ill, subject to many annoyances 
from being dragged from a sick bed to appear 
in supplementary proceedings in New York the 
day before starting, and suffering from a huge 
carbuncle that had kept him confined to his home 
for seven weeks. In my announcement of the 
tour across the continent “Mark” suggested to 
me that traveling around the world was nothing 
as everybody did that, but what he was traveling 
for was unusual; everybody didn’t do that. From 
Cleveland he went by the steamers Northland and 
Northwest to Duluth, Minn., and St. Paul and 
Winnipeg, and over the Great Northern route 
to Puget Sound, Vancouver, and Victoria, B. C., 
where he sailed*on the 21st day of August by 
steamship Warrimoo for Australia, having de- 
livered twenty-four lectures in twenty-two cities. 
It was not until he reached Great Falls, Mon., 
half way across the continent, that Mark was 
able to leave his hotel, except as he was driven 
to and from the lecture hall or took a short walk, 


but a greater exhibition of courage and deter- 
mination I never witnessed than in these strug- 
gles from day to day to carry through the work 
he had planned for ridding himself of the bond- 
age of debt. At Seattle he was interviewed by his 
nephew, Mr. Samuel Moffett of The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, when he gave himself four years 
to make money enough to pay his debts. Two 
years from that time he wrote me from Lucerne, 
Switzerland, that he was now satisfied that those 
debts would be paid off a year earlier than the 
prophecy and without any further help from the 
platform, and that he was now a cheerful man; 
that he had managed to pull through the lecture 
campaign, although from the first night in Cleve- 
land to the last one in Cape Town it has been 
pretty hard work; that he believed that in Cape 
Town he stood on a platform for the last time. 
Later I wrote, offering him $10,000 if he would 
deliver ten lectures on his return home this au- 
tumn. He replied that no terms I could offer 
would remove his prejudice against the platform. 
He had lectured once in Vienna and once in 
Budapest for fun, not for money; that he liked 
to talk for nothing about twice a year; but talk- 
ing for money was work, and “that takes the 
pleasure out of it.” I consider Mark Twain one 
of the greatest geniuses of our time. I think I 
know him better than he is known to most men 
—wide as his circle of acquaintance is, big as his 
reputation is. He is as great a man as he is a 
genius, too. Tenderness and sensitiveness are his 
two strongest traits. He has one of the best 
hearts that ever beat.. One must know him well 
fully to discern all of his best traits. I some- 
times think that he fights shy of having it gen- 
erally suspected that he is kind and tender-heart- 
ed, but many of his friends do know it. He pos- 
sesses some of the frontier traits—a fierce spirit 
of retaliation and the absolute confidence that life- 
long “partners” in the Western sense develop. In- 
jure him and he is merciless, especially if you 
betray his confidence. Gen. Grant and “Mark 
Twain” were the greatest of friends. C. L. Web- 
ster & Co. (Mark Twain) published Gen. Grant’s 
Memoirs. Yet how like and unlike are the careers 
of the soldier and the citizen! Grant, poor, a 
.anner, a small farmer, selling cordwood for a 
living, with fewer prospects for rising than any 
ex-West. Pointer in the army; then the greatest 
military reputation of any age; twice President of 
the United States, the most honored guest of 
peoples and rulers who ever made the circuit of 
the earth. “Mark Twain,” a printer’s apprentice 
in a small Missouri River town, then a “tramp- 
ing jour” printer, a Missouri River roustabout, 
guarding freight piles all night on the levee for 
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pocket money; a river pilot, a rebel guerrilla, a 
reporter in a Nevada mining town, then suddenly 
the most famous author of the age, a man of so- 
ciety, the most aristocratic clubs of America and 
all around the civilized globe flung open to him; 
adopted with all the honors into one of the most 
exclusive societies on this continent; the favored 
companion of the most cultivated spirits of the 
age, welcomed abroad in all Courts almost as a 
crowned head. “Peace hath its victories,” etc. 
There is indeed another parallel between Grant 
and “Twain.” Grant found himself impoverished 
two years before his death, when was left to him 
the most heroic part of his life work, to write 
his memoirs (while he knew he was dying), for 
which, through his publishers, C. L. Webster & 
Co., (Twain,) his family received nearly $500,- 
ooo. That firm failed in 1894, leaving liabilities 
to the amount of $80,000 over and above all it 
owned, for “Mark” to pay, and which he has 
earned with his voice and pen in a tour around 
the world, paying every creditor in full, in one 
year less time than he calculated when he started 
in Cleveland on July 15, 1895. Yes, there is a 
parallel between the two great heroes, more like 
than unlike. It is an enviable homecoming this 
most popular writer in the English language is 
having. 





The death of Charles Dudley Warner, on the 
nineteenth of October, removed a conspicuous 
figure from the rapidly thinning ranks of our 
older authors, causing heartfelt grief to the thou- 
sands of his personal acquaintances and the tens 
of thousands of his friendly readers. Among our 
men of letters, the oldest group now represented 
among the living is the one which was born in 
the third decade of the century, and to that 
group, says The Dial, Mr. Warner belonged. It 
was a notable set of men, for it included among 
the dead such names as Parkman, Curtis, Baker, 
Taylor, Frothingham, Whitchild, Winthrop, Read, 
Hayne, and Johnston, and still happily included 
among the living the honored names of Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Donald G. Mitchell, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Charles G. Leland, Richard H. 
Stoddard, Henry C. Lea, Charles Eliot Norton, 
and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. With the last-named 
of these men Mr. Warner was exactly contem- 
porary, having 1829 for the year of his birth. Mr. 
Warner’s long and busy career included many 
things besides literature in its activities, and for 
some time, at least, the pursuit of letters was 
rather an incidental occupation than a chosen 
vocation. Born in Massachusetts, he was edu- 


cated in New York, and was graduated from 
Hamilton in 1851. 


Meanwhile, he had been a 


druggist’s assistant and a post office clerk, and 
was ambitious to become a Congressman. He 
went to Missouri with a surveyors’ party, returned 
to civilization to study law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and then practiced his profession 
in Chicago. Just before the Civil War he was in- 
vited to an editorial position by his friend, Joseph 
R. Hawley, of the Hartford Press. When Mr. 
Hawley took the field, his young assistant was 
left: in charge of the paper, which afterward be- 
came merged in the Hartford Courant, with Mr. 
Warner as one of its owners. This journalistic 
connection was continued through the rest of his 
life, although he freed himself from the routine 
work in later years. Mr. Warner’s graduation 
from journalism into literature may be said to 
date from the publication, in 1870, of My Summer 
in a Garden. This book consisted of sketches that 
had been written for the Courant, and which 
achieved instant success when they appeared in 
book form. Even the English public was won, 
and the Quarterly Review said of the book that 
“Charles Lamb might have written it if he had 
had a garden.” This volume was soon followed 
by Saunterings, Backlog Studies, Baddeck and 
That Sort of Thing, Being a Boy, In the Wilder- 
ness, My Winter on the Nile, and In the Levant, 
all published during the seventies, besides a share 
in the writing of The Gilded Age. The essay, 
descriptive or sentimental, had become his favor- 
ite form of composition, and he infused into these 
books no small amount of genial humor and deli- 
cate criticism of things and scenes, of men and 
books. At a later period, his essay-writing was 
done chiefly for Harper’s Magazine, in whose 
pages he held monthly discourse for many years 
—the sort of writing which we find in his two 
small volumes, As We Were Saying and As We 
Go. As editor of the American Men of Letters 
series, he displayed good judgment in his selec- 
tion of writers, and himself undertook the biog- 
raphy of Irving, which is one of the most satis- 
factory volumes of the collection. He was the 
nominal editor of the Library of the World’s Best 
Literature, although his brother, Mr. George H. 
Warner, shouldered most of the detail of this 
editorial undertaking. His foreign travels, illus- 
trated by two titles already given, are still further 
recorded in the pages of A Roundabout Journey, 
but, on the whole, he preferred the investigation 
of his own country to his European saunterings, 
and his numerous trips through different regions 
of the United States bore fruit in such books as 
Their Pilgrimage, On Horseback, Our Italy, and 
Studies in the South and West. Charming as are 
these many volumes of essays and “impressions 
de voyage,” we are inclined to believe that Mr. 
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Warner made his most enduring contribution to 
literature when he wyote, during the last ten 
years of his life, the series of three novels which 
provide so suggestive a portrayal of what Ameri- 
can life has become in its older centres of civ- 
ilization, and in these latter days of frenzied com- 
mercialism and pitiful social ideals. A Little 
Journey in the World, The Golden House, and 
That Fortune, make up a sort of noveltrilogy 
which will always have deep interest as a set of 
social documents, and which comes near to the 
high-water mark of American fiction. There is 
in these books a riper thought and a deeper hu- 
manity than were wont to characterize the au- 
thor’s earlier writings; if they are lacking in the 
quality that goes to the making of the best class 
of novels, it is because they are essentially the 
product of the critical rather than of the creative 
intellect. But their mellow optimism, and their 
persistent exaltation of ideals of conduct that 
have gone too much out of fashion of late years, 
give these three novels a place all but the high- 
est in our fiction, and set a worthy crown upon 
the activities of a long and helpful life. Mr. 
Warner was what is known as a public-spirited 
man. His energies were enlisted in behalf of 
many good causes, from abolition to prison re- 
form, from the Egypt Exploration Fund to the 
Park Commission of his adopted city. Many 
topics of education and social science engaged 
both his pen and his tongue, for he was a ready 
public speaker, at once genial and forcible in the 
presentation of whatever cause might have en- 
listed his convictions. The city of Chicago re- 
membered him as a young lawyer in the fifties, 
and welcomed him upon his many subsequent 
visits. And the Twentieth Century Club of this 
city is proud of the fact that he was the first 
speaker to address its members, when it was or- 
ganized eleven years ago. The place which his 
death has left vacant in our literary life will not 
easily be filled, and the circles that may know 
his living presence no more will long hold his per- 
sonality in affectionate remembrance. 





Una L. Silberrad, whose The Lady of Dreams 
has just been published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., is the heroine of a career not unlike that of 
Charlotte Bronté, whom she brings to mind in 
many other ways. She is of mingled German 
and Spanish ancestry, and was born less than 
thirty years ago in a small village of Essex, Eng- 
land, which has ever since remained her home. 
The oldest daughter of a large family, she has 
long been the head of her father’s household, 
and it was in the scant leisure of successive Sun- 
day afternoons that she began and finished The 


Enchanter. This book, the fruit of five years of 
labor, was published in November, 1899, and at 
once welcomed by the discerning as displaying 
rare creative gifts. These are again in evidence 
in The Lady of Dreams, which deals in a quiet 
but compelling way with life in the poorer quar- 
ter of London. Should further work by its 
author redeem the pledges of vitality and power 
she has already given she is sure to take rank 
at an early day among the most finished women 
writers of England. 





Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, will make his first appearance in the East 
as a lecturer this winter. Two years ago he 
made a tour of the South and Southwest, where 
he was greeted with crowded houses. For his 
Eastern appearance he ‘will have a new lecture 
entitled Explaining the Editor, which has never 
been delivered. It is an informal talk, in which 
the aim is to tell the public something about the 
way editors of popular magazines do their work, 
how many manuscripts a year are received, how 
many are accepted, and why most of them are 
declined ; to answer the questions, “Are all manu- 
scripts really read?” “Is everything sacrificed to 
famous names?” “Do cliques exist in magazine 
offices?”; to explain how young writers are 
nursed and developed, and to state what prices are 
paid to authors, why magazines do not print 
better material, and so on. Mr. Bok will deliver 
his lecture for the first time at Vassar College. 





Edwin Asa Dix, the author of Deacon Brad- 
bury, the novel of New England life which has 
already gone through seven editions, is about 
forty years of age and was born and formerly 
lived in Newark, N. J. He was graduated in 
1881 at Princeton, where he took the highest 
honor in his class, winning the first place in 
scholarship, and being made Latin salutatorian 
and a Fellow in History. He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, though he has not practiced for a num- 
ber of years. He was at one time literary edi- 
tor of The Churchman. Mr. Dix has lived in dif- 
ferent parts of this country, has visited Europe 
many times, and has made a tour around the 
world. Ten years ago (1890) he published A 
Midsummer Drive Through the Pyrenees, de- 
scribing a beautiful and interesting region sin- 
gularly little known and almost unvisited by 
American travelers. He knows the Green Moun- 
tains well, but his story of a Vermont farmer was 
written in the Alps. 





It may not be generally known that the real 
name of the famous juvenile writer, James Otis, 
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is James Otis Kaler, and that his home is in 
Portland, Maine. He made a decided hit with 
Toby Tyler in 1880, and he has followed his first 
success with more than seventy books. Three re- 
cent volumes from his pen are among the holiday 
announcements of Dana Estes & Co. Boston 
Boys of 1775 is an exciting boys’ story relating 
the adventures of two young American spies dur- 
ing the occupation of Boston by the British. 
Fighting for the Empire is a spirited history 
of the South African war. The Armed Ship 
America; or, When We Sailed from Salem, is 
the latest volume in the well-known Privateers 
of 1812 Series. 





The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, author of A Cycle 
of Cathay, who recently arrived in New York 
from China, is hard at work putting the finish- 
ing touches to a volume which will perhaps be 
the first to tell the story of the siege of the lega- 
tions in Peking. Dr. Martin was within the walls 
of the British Legation during those fateful days, 
and he kept a careful record of events. The book, 
a title for which has not yet been selected, will be 
published before the end of the year, with ap- 
propriate illustrations, by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Dr. Martin was for several years, 
until the Boxer trouble, in the employ of the 
Chinese Government as President of the Im- 
perial University. 





Mrs. Helen R. Albee, the author of Mountain 
Playmates, just published, was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, and is a graduate of the Dayton High 
School. Her family later moved to Indian- 
apolis, and she finally undertook the study of 
designing under John Ward Stinson, in New 
York City. In 1894 she married Mr. John Albee, 
of Newcastle, N. H., and from this time on her 
life has been spent wholly in the country, either 
at the coast or in the White Mountains. The 
“playmates” of her story had their home and 
playground on a hill-top near Mount Chocorwa, 
in New Hampshire. 





The Daily Chronicle, in connection with their 
review of Miss Braddon’s novel, The Infidel, com- 
mend her attempt to edify a serious audience, but 
are inclined to believe that the veteran novelist 
need not exert herself unnecessarily to win last- 
ing recognition. The day is fast coming, says The 
Chronicle, when the writer who consents or 
desir*s merely to interest, who achieves a splen- 
did popularity, who makes a shelf full of novels 
with a circulation of 50,000 copies apiece, can 
no longer be denied a chair in the academy of 
letters or dismissed as inartistic. Miss Braddon 
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has always been interesting, has never been dull, 
has represented varied life very much as it is— 
and this for thirty years or so. Some day a very 
serious article will be written about her “art” 
in the Nineteenth Century, and the atonement of 
the literary world which has described her as a 
yellow-back railway novelist will be complete. 
Miss Braddon has written over sixty novels since 
1862. Previous to entering upon her literary 
career she appeared on the stage, having made 
her début at the Brighton Theatre Royal in 1857. 
During the five months following her initial per- 
formance she impersonated fifty-eight different 
characters. Her stage name was Mary Leyton. 
Though she is now known to the public as Miss 
Braddon, she is really Mrs. Maxwell and a widow. 


“ 





The Venetian Republic, by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
which the Macmillan Company has just pub- 
lished, may be considered its author’s life work. 
Even the Italian bibliography of the subject fails 
to show a work of broader scope, higher scholar- 
ship, and more fascinating character, for Mr. 
Hazlitt has combined the qualities of historian 
with those of the artistic and political critic. His 
early enthusiasm for this subject found expres- 
sion in an effort made in 1850, and in another 
ten years later in four octavo volumes, but which 
he now passes aside as a mere sketch done in 
his youth. How he first gained his inspiration 
he thus informs us: “When the present writer 
was about three-and-twenty, as a consequence of 
having accidentally met with Mr. Smedleys 
Sketches from Venetian History, the adventur- 
ous design formed itself in his mind of contribut- 
ing to English literature a work on the same sub- 
ject more detailed and more comprehensive. His 
experience was simply a negative quantity, or the 
oftcited x; he knew very little about Venice; he 
was not conversant with the literature of the re- 
public and with the available material; he did 
not understand Italian, and he had never seen 
the place of which he proposed himself as the 
historian.” 





The Rev. John White Chadwick, who has 
been interested with his wife in the compila- 
tion of several volumes of selected poetry, was 
born at Marblehead, Mass., in October, 1840, and 
is a graduate of Cambridge Divinity School. Mr. 
Chadwick is also the author of two volumes of 
poetry, which have been deservedly popular, and 
of several theological works of more than ordi- 
nary interest. His latest literary work, a vol- 
ume entitled Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
former, has just been published by the Riverside 
Press. 
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: Napoleon at St. Helena 


By Lorp ROoSEBERRY 
i 


Lord Roseberry, in his Napoleon, The Last 
Phase,* has critically sifted the literature relating to 
the St. Helena days. He studies briefly the charac- 
ter and temperament of the men who surrounded 
Napoleon, and by the result of that study weighs 
their testimony. A chapter is devoted to Napo- 
leon’s tactless and discourteous jailer, Sir Hudson 
Lowe. The picture of the great Napoleon awaiting 
the release of death is vividly drawn. Our reading 
is from the chapters, The Emperor at Home and 
The Conversations of Napoleon. 

The one pleasure of the captive’s life was 
an arrival of books. Then he would shut him- 
self up with them for days together—bathing in 
them, reveling in them, feasting on them. But, 
indeed, he was always inclined to remain in 
the house. He hated the signs of prison, the 
sentries, the orderly officers. By remaining at 
home, he tells Gourgaud, he preserves his dig- 
nity; there he is always Emperor, and that is 
the only way in which he can live. So he tries 
to obtain exercise indoors. Lowe reports on one 
occasion that the Emperor had constructed a sort 
of hobby-horse made of crossbeams. He sat 
at one end of the beam, with the heavy weight 
at the other, and played a sort of see-saw. But 
these specifics would fail, and in his deprivation 
of exercise he would become ill, he would be 
touched with scurvy, his legs would swell, and he 
would derive a morbid satisfaction from the re- 
flection that he was suffering from the governor’s 
restrictions. Then, in the last year of his life, 
he determined to live again. He rode a little, but 
his main interest was in his garden. Surrounded 
by a gang of Chinese laborers, he would plan 
and swelter and dig; for to dig he was not 
ashamed. — 

His unlucky suite had to delve, whether they 
liked or not. But this was, perhaps, a not un- 
welcome change of labor. For indoors their work 
was hard. Napoleon hated writing, and had al- 
most lost the art, for what he did write was 
illegible. It is recorded that on his marriage he, 
with incredible difficulty, managed to write a 
short note to his father-in-law. With infinite 
pains his secretaries contrived to make it pre- 
sentable. He could only dictate; and he dictated 
with a vengeance. On one occasion at Long- 
wood he is stated to have dictated for fourteen 
hours at a stretch, with only short intervals from 
time to time to read over what had been written. 
Shorthand was unknown to his household, so the 
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operation was severe; though Las Cases did in- 
vent fer himself some sort of hieroglyphic sys- 
tem. Moreover, he sometimes dictated all night. 
Gourgaud would be sent for at four in the morn- 
ing to take the place of the exhausted Montholon. 
He would cheer his secretaries by telling them 
that they should have the copyright of what they 
wrote, which would bring them in vast sums. But 
this illusion did not quench their gruans, and, in- 
deed, in bitterer moments he told them that if 
they were under the impression that their work be- 
longed to them, they made a great mistake. What 
was the result of all this dictation we do not 
know—some of it probably is yet unpublished. 
But there is a great bulk in print, and some 
material may have been utilized in other ways, as 
in the Letters from the Cape. Gourgaud, in- 
deed, suspected the Emperor of several composi- 
tions—of the Manuscript de Ste. Héléne, for 
example, which he certainly did not write, and 
of an article in the Edinburgh Review, which 
was composed by Allen at Holland House, from 
information supplied by Cardinal Fesch and Louis 
Bonaparte. It is probable that there was a good 
deal of dictated inspiration constantly proceed- 
ing from St. Helena to Europe; and Gourgaud 
blames the Emperor for producing so many 
pamphlets. Some of these manuscripts were 
buried in a corner of the garden, and did not, 
apparently, see the light. 

He played at some games—billiards, in a care- 
less fashion; reversi, which he had been used 
to play as a child; and chess. At chess he was 
eminently unskilful, and it taxed all the courtli- 
ness of his suite to avoid defeating him, a simple 
trickery which he sometimes perceived. On the 
Northumberland he had played vingt-et-un, but 
prohibited it when he found that it produced 
gambling. At all games he liked to cheat, fla- 
grantly and undisguisedly, as a joke; but re- 
fused, of course, to take the money thus won, 
saying, with a laugh, “What simpletons you are! 
It is thus that young fellows of good family are 
ruined.” 

It was apparently a solace to him to read aloud. 
though he did not read remarkably well, and 
had no ear for the cadences of poetry. But one 
of the difficulties of those who like reading aloud 
is to find an appreciative audience, and so it was 
in the present case. Montholon tells us of one, 
at least, who slumbered (we suspect Gourgaud at 
once), a circumstance which the Emperor did 
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not forget. On another occasion Gourgaud re- 
marks of a French play: “The Awakened Sleeper 
Sends Us to Sleep.” When the Emperor reads 
aloud his own memoirs the same genial compan- 
ion criticises them with such severity that Na- 
poleon declines to read them aloud any more. At 
one reading, however, (of Paul and Virginia), 
Gourgaud weeps outright, while Mme. de Mon- 
tholon complains that recitals so harrowing dis- 
turb the digestion. . . . 

He had always been a great reader, though he 
declared that in his public life he only read what 
was of direct use for his purposes. When he 
was a scholar at Brienne the frequency of his 
demands for books was the torment of the col- 
lege librarian. When he was a lieutenant in gar- 
rison at Valence he read ravenously and indis- 
criminately everything he could lay his hands on. 
“When I was a lieutenant of artillery,’ he said, 
before the collected princes at Erfurt, “I was 
for three years in garrison at Valence. I spent 
that time in reading and re-reading the library 
there.” Later, we read of his tearing along to 
join his armies, his coach full of books and 
pamphlets, which would be flung out of the win- 
dow when he had run through them. When he 
traveled with Josephine, all the newest books were 
put into the carriage for her to read to him. And 
though he declared that his reading was purely 
practical, he always had a traveling library of 
general literature, with which he took great pains. 
He had planned a portable collection of three 
thousand choice volumes which should be printed 
for him. But when he found it would take six 
years, and a quarter of a million sterling, to 
complete, he wisely abandoned the project. Even 
to Waterloo he was accompanied by a traveling 
library of eight hundred volumes in six cases— 
the Bible, Homer, Ossian, Bossuet, and all the 
seventy volumes of Voltaire. Three days after 
his final abdication we find him writing for a 
library from Malmaison, books on America, his 
chosen destination, books on himself and his cam- 
paigns, a collection of the Moniteur, the best 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. Now, in his soli- 
tude, he devoured them—history, philosophy, 
strategy and memoirs. Of these last alone he read 
seventy-two volumes in twelve months. 

What strikes one most in his habits is the 
weariness and futility of it all. One is irre- 
sistihly reminded of a caged animal walking rest- 
less]” and aimlessly up and down his confined 
den, and watching the outside world with the 
fierce despair of his wild eye. If Gourgaud was 
bored to death, what must the Emperor have 
been! 

He is, as a rule, calm and stoical. Sometimes, 


indeed, he consoles himself with a sort of abstract 
grandeur; sometimes he gives a sublime groan. 
“Adversity was wanting to my career,” he says. 
He takes up one of the official year-books of his 
reign. “It was a fine empire. I ruled eighty- 
three millions of human beings—more than half 
the population of Europe.” He attempts to con- 
trol his emotion, as he turns over the book, even 
to hum a tune, but is too visibly affected. An- 
other time he sits in silence, his head resting on 
his hands. At last he rises. “After all, what 
a romance my life has been!” he exclaims, and 
walks out of the room. Nor does fame console 
him, for he doubts it. “All the institutions that 
I founded are being destroyed, such as the Uni- 
versity and the Legion of Honor, and I shall 
soon be forgotten.” And again: “History will 
scarcely mention me, for I was overthrown. Had 
I been able to maintain my dynasty, it had been 
different.” Misgiving of the future, self-reproach 
for the past, the monotony of a suppressed life, 
these were the daily torments that corroded his 
soul. For six years he supped the bitterness of 
slow, remorseful, desolate death. 

He talks freely of his family. And it is per- 
haps his frankness in this respect that chiefly 
distinguishes him from a sovereign born in the 
purple. No one can conceive the contemporary 
emperors, Alexander or Francis, conversing with 
their suites on the most intimate family matters. 
One might almost say that this is the note of dis- 
tinction between the legitimate and the parvenu 
sovereign. At any rate, the Empress Catherine, 
who was born remote from the prospect of a 
throne, had this surprising candor. 

His family was, he says, among the first in 
Corsica, and he had still a great number of 
cousins in the island. He reckons them, indeed, 
at eighty. He was sure that a number of these 
were among the band of Corsicans who followed 
Murat in his mad and fatal attempt at Pizzo; 
though as a matter of fact the clan Bonaparte 
in Corsica would have nothing to do with Murat 
or his expedition. But he did not care to be 
considered a Corsican at all. In the first place, 
he was French: “I was born in 1769, when Cor- 
sica had been united to France”; though his 
enemies accused him of having exchanged birth- 
days with Joseph, who was born in 1768, and so 
before the union. A tactless mayor of Lyons, 
under this belief, had innocently complimented 
him on having done so much for France, though 
not a Frenchman. But, secondly, putting his 
French nationality aside, he protested’ that he 
was rather Italian or Tuscan than Corsican. Two 
centuries ago his family lived in Tuscany. “I 
have one foot in Italy, and one in France.” It 
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is obvious to the candid reader that both feet 
were politically of use to him, for he reigned 
in France and Italy. His Corsican origin, was 
of no use to him, and was, therefore, minimized. 

He makes some curious remarks about his 
descent. There was a tendency at one time tu 
prove it from the Man in the Iron Mask. It came 
about in this way. The Governor of Pignerol, 
where the mysterious prisoner was confined, was 
named Bompars: he was said to have married his 
daughter to the captive (who was, in the belief 
of Napoleon, the brother of Louis XIV.), and 
smuggled them off to Corsica under the name of 
Bonaparte. “I had only to say the word,” said 
the Emperor, “and this fable would have been 
believed.” ‘ 

He receives a letter from his mother, and, 
though he tore it up, is sufficiently moved by 
it to quote it to his companions. Its tender- 
ness, indeed, might well affect a son; for she 
wishes, old and blind as she is, to come to St. 
Helena. “I am very old,” she writes, “to make 
a journey of three thousand leagues. I should 
die perhaps on the way, but, never mind, I should 
die nearer you.” His nurse, who long survived 
him, and whom he remembered affectionately in 
his will, came to Paris for the coronation, where 
the Pope took so much notice of her that his 
mother was almost jealous. 

Even of his wives he is not chary of talking, 
nor is he sparing of the most intimate details 
about both. He wonders if he ever really loved 
anybody. If so, it was Josephine—a little. She 
indeed always lied, but always cleverly, except 
with regard to her age. As to that she got into 
such a tangle that her statements could only be 
reconciled on the hypothesis that Eugene was 
twelve years when he was born. She never asked 
anything for herself or her children, but made 
mountains of debt. Her greatest defect was a 
vigilant and constant jealousy. However, she 
was not jealous of Marie Louise, though the lat- 
ter was extremely susceptible as to her prede- 
cessor. When the Emperor tried to take his sec- 
ond wife to see his first, the former burst into 
tears, and she endeavored by every possible ruse 
and device to prevent his going there. 

Marie Louise, he declares, was innocence it- 
self, and really loved him. Had she not been in- 
fluenced by that wretch (canaille) Mme. de 
Montebello, and by Corvisart, who was a scoun- 
drel (misérable), she, too, would have followed 
him to Elba. “And then her father has placed 
that polisson Niepperg by her side.” This is per- 
haps the only avowal which we have from Na- 
poleon, who kept up appearances gallantly to the 
last, that he was aware of his wife’s infidelity; 
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though Lavallette informed him of it during the 
Hundred Days, and his suite were all gessiping 
about the scandal. Still he always praises Marie 
Louise and gives, in sum, the following account of 
her. She was never at ease with the French, re- 
membering they had killed her aunt Marie An- 
toinette. She was always truthful and discreet, 
and courteous to all, even those whom she most 
detested. She was cleverer than her father, whom 
alone of her family she loved; she could not bear 
her stepmother. Different in this from Josephine, 
she was delighted when she received ten thousand 
francs to spend. One could have trusted her with 
any secret, and she had been enjoined at Vienna 
to obey Napoleon in everything. She was a 
charming child, a good woman, and had saved 
his life. And yet, all said and done, he loved 
Josephine better. Josephine was a true woman, 
she was his choice, they had risen together. He 
loved her person, her grace. “She would have 
followed me to Elba,” he says, with oblique re- 
proach. Had she had a child of his, he would 
never have left her. It would have been better 
so for her, and for France. For it was Austria 
that lost him. But for the Austrian marriage, he 
would never have made war on Russia. He 
declares that he has made up his mind, should 
Marie Louise die, not to marry again. ‘Consid- 
ering the circumstances in which he was placed, 
at St. Helena, there is something half comic, half 
tragic, in the declaration. 

To his little son he makes one bitter allusion. 
Gourgaud, on the 15th of August, the imperial 
festival, presents the Emperor with a bouquet as 
if from the King of Rome. “Bah!” says Na- 
poleon rudely, “the King of Rome thinks no 
more of me than he does of you.” But that his 
thoughts were always with the boy his will, and, 
indeed, his conversation sufficiently prove. It 
was his intention, he says, to have given the King- 
dom of all Italy, with Rome as the capital, to 
his second son, had he had one. 

Caroline, who married Murat, was considered, 
he tells us, in childhood to be the dunce and 
Cinderella of the family. But she developed fav- 
orably, and became a capable and handsome wom- 
an. He cannot, however, disguise his fury with 
her second marriage. He can scarcely believe it— 
after twenty years of marriage, within fifteen 
months of the violent death of her husband, with 
children grown up, that she should marry again, 
publicly, and where, of all places?—at Vienna. 
If the news be true, it will have astonished him 
more than anything that ever nappened. Human 
nature is indeed strange. And then explodes his 
inmost thought: “Ah! la coquine, la coquine, 
l'amour la toujours conduite.” 
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I cat eiitusisedeanceeneessaueus Kate Neely Festetits 


The happy Christmas-time draws near; 
Full are the hours of glad expectancy; 
Dull cares and common for a while have flown, 
And through the household music creeps a tone 
Of hushed and hidden glee; 
For still the blessed joy-time of the year 
Is sacred unto thoughts of all the heart holds dear. 


The children run about, 
Trying vainly to keep out 
The mischievous shining from their eyes 
That might reveal the tale— 
Full of some wonderful surprise, 
Which none must venture even to surmise 
Till Christmas lifts the veil. 
‘the spirit of loving industry, 
f happy secrets, and of merry mystery, 
Fills all the house, till every guarded room 
With hidden flowers of love begins to bloom. 


Even the little ones are busy too, 
There is so much to do! 
They fetch and carry, flutter here and there, 
With most important air, 
And choose their longest stockings out, 
With never a thought of doubt, 
The good Kriss Kringle’s bounty will receive. 
All things they hope, all things they believe; 
May God keep whole. 
The sweet child-trust in each young, innocent soul! 


The dear house-mother smiles, 
And does not seem to see 
Herself entangled also in the wiles 
Of Christmas mystery. 
With well-feigned sober mien, 
And lip and brow serene, 
Her cunningest devices she applies 
To slip the scrutiny of eager eyes, 
And hides away upon the closet-shelf 
Parcels of shape and size 
That could have only come from Santa Claus him- 
self. 


The busy hum pervades 
Kitchen as well as hall, 
And dainties hidden from the schoolboy’s raids 
Come forth in answer to the Christmas call. 
Odors of spice and plum 
From the far precincts come; 
And sounds suggestively (now the eggs they beat, 
Now chop the apples) tempt the little feet, 

Brighten the laughing eyes, 
And set small mouths a-watering 

For Christmas cake and pies. 


The blessed day draws nigh; ; 
The ruddy lads come in, their arms piled high 
With Christmas boughs of cedar, fir, and pine, 
Red-berried holly and green ivy-vine. 
The incense like perfume 
Hallows each happy room; 
The house is beautiful with Christmas cheer; 
It is the gay time of the year! 
O Christ, who on this Christmas morn, 
Long years ago, 
While angels sang the chime 
For the first Christmas-time, 


Of a poor maid was born, 
And laidst thy kingly head 
Beneath the humble shed 
Where sad-eyed oxen munch the bruised corn, 
And milch-kine for their weanlings low— 
O Christ, be pitiful this day! 
Let none un-Christmased go; 
Let no poor wretch in vain for help implore, 
Let none from any door, 
Unwarmed, unfed, 
No kind word said, 
Helpless, be turned away. 
For thine own sake, we pray! 


The Conscience and Future Judgment............. Chas. W. Stubbs* 


I sat alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased. 


And I felt I should have to answer 4, 
The question it put to me, 

And to face the question and answer 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with terrible might. 


And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face, 

Alone with my conscience sitting, 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment day to be, 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough to me. 


And I thought of a far-away warning 
f a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future, 
But now was the present time. 


And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave, 

But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 


Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 

For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 

And I knew that the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 


And I prayed that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave; 

That I may not cry in the future 
And no one come to save. 


And so I have learned a lesson, 
Which I ought to have learned before; 
And which though I learned by dreaming, 
I hope to forget no more. 


*Printed by request. 
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So I sit alone with my conscience, 

In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future, 

In the land where time shall cease. 


And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 

That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


Barbara Allen’s Cruelty ..ccccccccssscccccccsesecvoneces Anonymous 


All in the merry month of May, : 
When green buds they were swelling, 
Young Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay 

For love o’ Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man unto her then, 
To the town where she was dwelling; 
“Oh haste and come to my master dear, 
If your name be Barbara Allen.” 


Slowly, slowly rose she up, ; 
And she cam’ where he was lying; 

And when she drew the curtain by, 
Says, “Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“Oh, it’s I am sick, and very, very sick, 
And it’s a’ for Barbara Allen.” 

“Oh the better for me ye’se never be, 
Tho’ your heart’s blud were a-spilling! 


“Oh, dinna ye min’, young man,” she says, 
“When the red wine ye were filling, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And ye slighted Barbara Allen?” 


He turn’d his face unto the wa’, 
And death was wi’ him dealing: 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends a’; 
Be kind to Barbara Allen.” 


As she was walking o’er the fields, 
She heard the dead-bell knelling; 

And every jow the dead-bell gave, 
It cried, “Woe to Barbara Allen!” 


“Oh, mother, mother, mak’ my bed, 
‘To lay me down in sorrow. 

My love has died for me to-day, 
I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 


The Romance Of @ ROS€......:ceecevecceessceeeeescucees Nora Perry 


It is nearly a hundred years ago 

Since the day the Count De Rochambeau— 
Our ally against the British crown— 

Met Washington in Newport town. 


’Twas the month of March, and the air was chill, 
But, bareheaded, over Aquidneck hill, 

Guest and host they took their way, 

While on either side in grand display 


A gallant army, French and fine, | 
Was ranged three deep in a glittering line; 
And the French fleet sent a welcome roar 
Of a hundred guns from Conanicut shore; 


And the bells rang out from every steeple, 
And from street to street the Newport, people 
Followed and cheered, with a hearty zest, 

De Rochambeau and his honored guest. 


And women out of the windows leant, 
And out of the windows smiled and sent 
Many a coy admiring glance 

To the fine young officers of brance. 


. And the story goes that the belle of the town 
Kissed a rose and flung it down 
Straight at the feet of De Rochambeau; 
And the gallant Marshal, bending low, 


Lifted it up with a Frenchman’s grace, 
And kissed it back with a glance at the face 
Of the daring maiden where she stood, 
Blushing out of her silken hood. 


That night at the ball, still the story goes, 
The Marshal of France wore a faded rose 
In his gold-laced coat, but he looked in vain 
For the giver’s beautiful face again. 


Night after night, and day after day, 

The Frenchman eagerly sought, they say, 
At feast or at church, or along the street, 
For the girl who flung her rose at his feet. 


And she, night after night, and day after day, 
Was speeding farther and farther away 

From the fatal window, the fatal street, 
Where her passionate heart had suddenly beat 


A throb too much, for the cool control 

A Puritan teaches to heart and soul; 

A throb too much for the wrathful eyes 

Of one who had watched in dismayed surprise 


From the street below: and taking the gauge 
Of a woman’s heart in that moment of rage, 
He swore, this old colonial squire, 

That before the daylight should expire, 


This daughter of his, with her wit and grace, 
Her dangerous heart, and her beautiful face, 
Should be on her way to a sure retreat, 

Where no rose of hers could fall at the feet 


Of a cursed Frenchman, high or low; 

And so while the Count De Rochambeau, 
In his gold-laced coat, wore a faded flower, 
And waited the giver hour by hour, 


She was sailing away in the wild March night 
On the little deck of the sloop “Delight”; 
Guarded even in the darkness there 

By the wrathful eyes of a jealous care. 


Three weeks after, a brig bore down 

Into the harbor of Newport town, 

Towing a wreck—’twas the sloop “Delight”; 
Otf Hampton rocks, in the very sight 


Of the land she sought, she and her crew, 
And all on board of her, full in view 

Of the storm-bound fishe1men over the bay, 
Went to their doom on that April day. 


When Rochambeau heard the terrible tale, 

He muttered a prayer, for a moment grew pale, 

Then, “Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “so my fine ro- 
mance, 

From beginning to end, is a rose and a glance!” 


A rose and a glance, with a kiss thrown in; 

That was all—but enough for a promise of sin, 

Thought the stern old squire, when he took the . 
gauge 

Of a woman’s heart in that moment’s rage. 

So the sad old story comes to a close: 

’Tis a century since, but the world still goes 

On the same base round, still takes the gauge 

Of its highest hearts in a moment’s rage. 








Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers.* by John Bur- 
roughs, with fifteen illustrations in color after 
Audubon, is a pleasant book to read, and will be 
enjoyed by all who are interested in the smaller 
animals of field and wood. 

My most interesting note of the season of 
1893 relates to a weasel. One day in early No- 
vember, my boy and I were sitting on a rock at 
the edge of a tamarack swamp in the woods, hop- 
ing to get a glimpse of some grouse which we 
knew were in the habit of feeding in the swamp. 
We had not sat there very long before we heard 
a slight rustling in the leaves below us, which 
we at once fancied was made by the cautious tread 
of a grouse. (We had no gun.) Presently, 
through the thick brushy growth, we caught sight 
of a small animal running along, that we at first 
took for a red squirrel. A moment more, and it 
came into full view but a few yards from us, and 
we saw that it was a weasel. A second glance 
showed that it carried something in its mouth, 
which, as it drew near, we saw was a mouse or a 
mole of some sort. The weasel ran nimbly along, 
now the length of a decayed log, then over stones 
and branches, pausing a moment every three or 
four yards, and passed within twenty feet of us, 
and disappeared behind some rocks on the bank 
at the edge of the swamp. “He is carrying food 
into his den,” I said; “let us watch him.” In 
four or five minutes he reappeared, coming back 
over the course along which he had just passed, 
running over and under the same decayed log, 
and was soon out of sight in the swamp. We had 
not moved, and evidently he had not noticed us. 
After about six minutes we heard the same rustle 
as at first, and in a moment saw the weasel com- 
ing back with another mouse in his mouth. He 
kept to his former route as if chained to it, mak- 
ing the same pauses and gestures, and repeating 
exactly his former movements. He disappeared 
on our left as before, and, after a few moments’ 
delay, reemerged and took his course down into 
the swamp again. We waited about the same 
length of time as before, when back he came 
with another mouse. He evidently had a big 
crop of mice down there amid the bogs and 
bushes, and he was gathering his harvest in very 
industriously. We became curious to see ex- 
actly where his den was, and so walked around 
where he had seemed to disappear each time, and 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
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waited. He was as punctual as usual, and was 
back with his game exactly on time. It happened 
that we had stopped within two paces of his hole, 
so that, as he approached it, he evidently discov- 
ered us. He paused, looked steadily at us, and 
then, without any sign of fear, entered his den. 
The entrance was not under the rocks as we had 
expected to find it, but was in the bank a few 
feet beyond them. We remained motionless for 
some time, but he did not reappear. Our pres- 
ence had made him suspicious, and he was going 
to wait awhile. Then I removed some dry leaves 
and exposed his doorway, a small, round hole, 
hardly as large as the chipmunk makes, going 
straight down into the ground. We had a lively 
curiosity to get a peep into his larder. If he had 
been carrying in mice at this rate very long, his 
cellars must be packed with them. With a sharp 
stick I began digging into the red clayey soil, but 
soon encountered so many roots from near trees 
that I gave it up, deciding to return next day with 
a mattock. So I repaired the damage I had done 
as well as I could, replacing the leaves, and we 
moved off. 

The next day, which was mild and still, I came 
back prepared, as I thought, to unearth the weasel 
and his treasures. I sat down where we had sat 
the day before and awaited developments. I was 
curious to know if the weasel was still carrying 
in his harvest. I had sat but a few minutes when 
I heard again the rustle in the dry leaves, and 
saw the weasel coming home with another mouse. 
I observed him till he had made three trips; about 
every six or seven minutes I calculated, he 
brought in a mouse. Then I went and stood near 
his hole. This time he had a fat meadow mouse. 
He laid it down near the entrance, went in and 
turned round, and reached out and drew the 
mouse in after him. That store of mice I am 
bound to see, I thought, and then fell to with the 
heavy mattock I followed the hole down about 
two feet, when it turned to the north. I kept the 
clue by thrusting into the passage slender twigs ; 
these it was easy to follow. Two or three feet 
more and the hole branched, one part going west, 
the other northeast. I followed the west one a 
few feet till it branched. Then I turned to the 
easterly tunnel, and pursued it till it branched. 
I followed one of these ways till it divided. 
I began to be embarrassed and hindered by the 
accumulation of loose soil. Evidently _ this 


weasel had foreseen just such an assault upon 
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his castle as I was making, and had planned 
it accordingly. He was not to be caught 
napping. I found several enlargements in the 
various tunnels, breathing spaces, or spaces to 
turn around in, or to meet and chat with a com- 
panion, but nothing that looked like a terminus, 
a permanent living-room. I tried removing the 
soil a couple of paces away with the mattock, but 
found it slow work. I was getting warm and 
tired, and my task was apparently only just be- 
gun. The farther I dug, the more numerous and 
intricate became the passages. I concluded to 
stop, and come again the next day, armed with a 
shovel in addition to the mattock. 

Accordingly, I came back on the morrow, and 
fell to work vigorously. I soon had quite a large 
excavation; I found the bank: a labyrinth of 
passages, with here and there a large chamber. One 
of the latter I struck only six inches under the 
surface, by making a fresh breach a few feet away. 

While I was leaning upon my shovel-handle and 
recovering my breath, I heard some light-footed 
creature tripping over the leaves above me just 
out of view, which I fancied might be a squirrel. 
Presidently I heard the bay of a hound and the 
yelp of a cur, and then knew that a rabbit had 
passed me. The dog came hurrying after, with a 
great rumpus, and then presently the hunters 
followed. The dogs remained barking not many 
rods south of me on the edge of the swamp, and 
I knew the rabbit had run to hole. For half 
an hour or more I heard the hunters at work 
there, digging their game out; then they came 
along and discovered me at my work. They 
proved to be an old trapper and woodsman and 
his son. I told them what I was in quest of. “A 
mountain weasel,” said the old man. “Seven or 
eight years ago I used to set deadfalls for rabbits 
just over there, and the game was always partly. 
eaten up. It must have been this weasel that 
visited my traps.” So my game was evidently 
an old resident of the place. This swamp, may- 
be, had been his hunting-ground for many years, 
and he had added another hall to his dwelling 
each year. After further digging, I struck at least 
one of his banqueting halls; a cavity “about the 
size of one’s hat, arched over by a network of 
fine tree-roots. The occupant evidently lodged or 
rested here also. There was a warm, dry nest, 
made of leaves and the fur of mice and moles. 
I took out two or three handfuls. In finding this 
chamber I had followed one of the tunnels around 
till it brought me within a foot of the original 
entrance. A few inches to one side of this cavity 
there was what I took to be a back alley where the 
weasel threw his waste; there were large masses 
of wet, decaying fur here, and fur pellets such as 
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are regurgitated by hawks and owls. In the next 
there was a tail of a flying squirrel, showing that 
the weasel sometimes had this game for supper. 

I continued my digging with renewed energy; 
I should yet find the grand depot where all these 
passages centred; but the farther I excavated, the 
more complex and baffling the problem became; 
the ground was honey-combed with passages. 
What enemy has this weasel, I said-to myself, that 
he should provide so many ways of escape, that 
he should have a back door at every turn? To 
corner him would be impossible; to be lost in his 
fortress was like being lost in Mammoth Cave. 
How he could bewilder his pursuer by appearing 
now at this door, now at that; now mocking him 
from the attic, now defying him from the cellar! 
So far, I had discovered but one entrance; but 
some of the chambers were so near the surface 
that it looked as if the planner had calculated 
upon an emergency when he might want to reach 
daylight quickly in a new place. 

Finally I paused, rested upon my shovel a 
while, eased my aching back upon the ground, and 
then gave it up, feeling as I never had before 
the force of the old saying, that you cannot catch 
a weasel asleep. I had made an ugly hole in the 
bank, had handled over two or three times a ton 
or more of earth, and was apparently no nearer 
the weasel and his store of mice than when I be- 
Om « » « 

A few years later I had another adventure with 
a weasel that had its den in a bank on the mar- 
gin of a muck swamp in the same neighborhood. 
We had cleared and drained and redeemed the 
swamp and made it into a garden, and I had built 
me a lodge there. The weasel’s hunting-grounds, 
where doubtless he had been wont to gather his 
supply of mice, had been destroyed, and he had 
“got even” with me by preying upon my chickens. 
Night after night the number of chickens grew 
less, till one day we chanced to see the creature 
boldly chasing one of the larger fowls along the 
road near the henhouse. His career was cut 
short then and there by one of the men. We were 
then ignorant of the den in the bank a few yards 
away. The next season my chickens were preyed 
upon again; they were killed upon the roost, and 
their half-eaten bodies were found under the floor. 
One night I was awakened about midnight by that 
loud, desperate cry which a barn fowl gives when 
suddenly seized upon its roost. Was I dreaming, 
or was that the cry of murder from my chickens? 
I seized my lantern, and with my dog rushed out 
to where a pair of nearly grown roosters passed 
the mights upon a low stump. They were both 
gone, and the action of the dog betrayed the 
fresh scent of some animal. But we could get 








no clue to the chickens or their enemy. I felt 
sure that only one of the fowls had been seized, 
and that the other had dashed away wildly in the 
darkness, which proved to be the case. The dead 
chicken was there under the edge of the stump, 
where I found it in the morning, and its com- 
panion came forth unhurt during the day. 
Thenceforth the chickens, big and little, were all 
shut up in the henhouse at night. On the third 
day the appetite of the weasel was keen again, and 
it boldly gave chase to a chicken before our eyes. 
I was standing in my porch with my dog, talking 
with my neighbor and his wife, who, with their 
dog, were standing in the road a few yards in 
front of me. A chicken satiety screamed in the 
bushes up behind the rocks just beyond my 
friends. Then it came rushing down over the 
rocks past them, flying and screaming, closely 
pursued by a long, slim red animal, that seemed 
to slide over the rocks like a serpent. Its legs 
were so short that one saw only the swift, gliding 
motion of its body. Across the road into the gar- 
den, within a yard of my friends, went the pur- 
sued and the pursuer, and into the garden rushed 
I 4nd my dog. The weasel seized the chicken by 
the wing, and was being dragged along by the lat- 
ter in its effort to escape, when I arrived upon the 
scene. With a savage glee I had not felt for many 
a day, I planted my foot upon the weasel. The 
soft muck underneath yielded, and I held him 
without hurting him. He let go his hold upon 
the chicken and seized the sole of my shoe in 
his teeth. Then I reached down and gripped him 
with my thumb and forefinger just back of the 
ears, and lifted him up, and looked his impotent 
rage in the face. What gleaming eyes, what an 
array of threatening teeth, what reaching of 
vicious claws, what a wriggling and convulsed 
body! But I held him firmly. He could only 
scratch my hand and dart fire from his electric, 
bead-like eyes. In the meantime my dog was 
bounding up, begging to be allowed to have his 
way with the weasel. But I knew what he did 
not; I knew that in anything like a fair en- 
counter the weasel would get first hold, would 
draw the first blood, and hence probably effect his 
escape. So I carried the animal, writhing and 
scratching, to a place in the road removed from 
any near cover, and threw him violently upon the 
ground, hoping thereby so to stun and bewilder 
him that the terrier could rush in and crush him 
before he recovered his wits. But I had miscal- 
culated; the blow did indeed stun and confuse 
him, but he was still too quick for the dog, and 
had him by the lip like an electric trap. Nip 


lifted up his head and swung the weasel violently 
about in the air, trying to shake him off, uttering 
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a cry of rage and pain, but did not succeed in 
loosening the animal’s hold for some moments. 
When he had done so, and attempted to seize him 
a second time, the weasel was first again, but 
quickly released his hold and darted about this 
way and that, seeking cover. Three or four times 
the dog was upon him, but found him each time 
too hot to be held. Seeing that the creature was 
likely to escape, I set my foot upon him again, 
and made a finish of him. 

The weasel is the boldest and most bloodthirsty 
of our small mammals; indeed, none of our larger 
beasts are more so. There is something devilish 
and uncanny about it. It persists like fate; it 
eludes, but cannot be eluded. The terror it in- 
spires in the smaller creatures—rats, rabbits, chip- 
fhunks—is pitiful to behold. A rat pursued by a 
weasel has been known to rush into a room, ut- 
tering dismal cries, and seek the protection of a 
man in bed. 

A woman in northern Vermont discovered that 
something was killing her hens, often on the nest. 
She watched for the culprit, and at last caught 
a weasel in the act. It had seized the hen, and 
refused to let go when she tried to scare it away. 
Then the woman laid hold of it and tried chok- 
ing it, when the weasel released its hold upon the 
hen and fastened its teeth into her hand between 
the thumb and forefinger. She could not choke 
it off, and ran to a neighbor for help, but no one 
could remove it without tearing the flesh from 
the woman’s hand. Then some one suggested a 
pail of water; into this the hand and weasel were 
plunged, but the creature would not let go even 
then, and did not until it was drowned. 

A farmer one day heard a queer growling sound 
in the grass: on approaching the spot he saw 
two weasels contending over a mouse; both held 
the mouse, pulling in opposite directions, and they 
were so absorbed in the struggle that the farmer 
cautiously put his hands down and grabbed them 
both by the back of the neck. He put them in a 
cage, and offered them bread and other food. 
This they refused to eat, but in a few days one of 
them had eaten the other up, picking his bones 
clean, and leaving nothing but the skeleton. 

The same farmer was one day in his cellar when 
two rats came out of a hole near him in great 
haste, and ran up the cellar wall and along its 
top until they came to a floor timber that stopped 
their progress, when they turned at bay, and 
looked excitedly back along the course they had 
come. In a moment a weasel, evidently in hot 
pursuit of them, came out of the hole, but, seeing 
the farmer, checked his course and darted back. 
The rats had doubtless turned to give him fight, 
and would probably have been a match for him. 
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American Silk Industry.......sccccccsevesccessecs Boston Transcript 


The awards made to American silk manufac- 
turers for meritoriousness in various articles call 
attention again to the gapid progress that they 
have been making of late toward both perfection 
and the supplying of all the domestic needs for 
fabrics of this material. These awards range 
in value from the Grand Prix d’Honneur, given 
for sewing and knitting silk and twist, to the 
recognition by “Honorable Mention” of the su- 
periority of some New England made silk dress 
goods and fancies. The relative position of 
America as a producer of silk goods is seen by 
the following statistics of silk manufacture in the 
principal silk goods producing countries: France, 
$122,000,000; United States, $85,000,000; Ger- 
many, $50,000,000; Switzerland, $38,000,000; 
Russia (in Europe), $21,000,000; Austria, $17,- 
000,000; Great Britain, $15,000,000; Italy, $13,- 
000,000, and Spain and Portugal, $4,000,000, a 
total of $365,000,000, of which the United States 
contributes more than 23 per cent. 

Commenting on this fact and upon the silk 
exhibit as a whole, Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary 
of the Silk Association of America, who was 
upon the International Jury of Awards, says, in 
his report, that it may be frankly stated that the 
silk exhibits of manufacturers from the United 
States was incomplete and unsatisfactory in many 
respects. “The chief defect,’ he says, “was a 
very limited space available for the United States 
exhibits; and when the question with its limita- 
tions was first submitted in the autumn of 1899 
to our representative manufacturers, they unani- 
mously decided that it was impossible to do them- 
selves credit in the small space allotted, and that 
there was no business incentive to cross the sea 
with their products in an endeavor to compete 
with the silk manufacturers of Europe. 

“Later, however, better counsels prevailed on 
the urgent request of the United States Commis- 
sion that the silk industry of America should be 
at least partially represented at this congress of 
the world’s industries, and the results achieved 
have been very satisfactory, considering the cir- 
cumstances. Their action is to the lasting credit 
of the few firms who did come forward at the 
eleventh hour and consent to codperate in this 
worthy enterprise; and it is gratifying to be able 
to state that there was no award of merit given 
by the silk jury to any country—from Grand 
Prix to Honorable Mention—that the silk manu- 
facturers of the United States did not receive.” 


When it is considered, as Mr. Allen remarks, 
that, while France and the United States are 
on even terms as regards the ability of the manu- 
facturers to obtain the raw materials free of 
duty, France has, on the other hand, a great ad- 
vantage over other nations because Paris, its 
capital, is the principal centre of the civilized 
world, whence are issued the decrees of fashion 
which control all the artistic developments in 
women’s dress for the entire world. 

It is a noticeable fact at the Paris Exposition 
that the countries which do not follow the lead 
of Paris fashions in designs and styles of 
silk fabrics confine their productions to theis 
own countries’ demands, which necessarily are 
very limited. For instance, the silk fabrics of 
Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, Algeria, 
Portugal and Russia (outside of Moscow), while 
admittedly unique and interesting, and showing 
considerable skill in weaving, design and color- 
ing, have no abiding interest except to purchas- 
ers in their own countries. Because they do not 
adopt world fashions, they are not world com- 
petitors in these products. The one notable ex- 
ception to this rule is Japan. They have made 
at the Exposition a wonderful display of habu- 
tayé, brochée, damasée, surah, taffeta and printed 
tissues. Naturally, their productions are “sui 
generis” and are examples of silk fabrics made 
and sold in their own country. Nevertheless, 
the commercial fact is that the Japanese are 
exporting annually to Europe and the United 
States over one million dozens of silk handker- 
chiefs and thirty million yards of piece goods. 
Among hundreds of picture-like draperies, em- 
blematic of Japanese art at the Exposition, one 
very beautiful specimen of a silk embroidered 
landscape (about 10 by 18 feet in size) was re- 
ported sold to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt for $1,900. 





Humorous Side of Patents......A. Ll. Bogart....... Popular Science 


The records of the Patent Office show that the 
thoughts of so-called inventors run in epidemic 
form. Some years ago the daily press reported 
a number of cases within a short period of time, 
in which gentlemen from the truly rural dis- 
tricts, visiting New York City and registering 
at cheap lodging houses, preferred to use the 
strength of their breaths, rather than that of 
their right arms, in extinguishing the gas in their 
rooms at retiring. Immediately the Patent Office 
was besieged with a succession of applications for 
devices to automatically remedy the so-called 
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aberration of intellect evidenced by the eccen- 
tric sojourners in Gotham. These were usually 
of a complex character. One in particular con- 
sisted of a spring attached to the stop-cock of 
the fixture which tended to turn off the gas. 
When it was turned on in lighting, the armature 
ot an electro-magnet acted as a latch to hold the 
stop-cock open against the spring. Circuit wires 
connected the magnet to a galvanic battery and a 
circuit closer, the latter placed under the mattress 
of the bed. 

The operation was most simple. After the 
guest had received the proper instructions how to 
light the gas, or had had this service performed 
for him, and carefully blown out the light pre- 
paratory to retiring, the instant his fatigued or 
befuddled body was extended on the bed his 


* weigh would close the electric circuit and the 


spring would act shutting off the supply. The 
few inconveniences attached to this arrangement 
were, that should it get out of order the light 
could not be turned off at all, and should a sober 
and civilized guest desire to sit or rest on the bed 
with the gas burning, it necessitated the services 
of the landlord or a district messenger to stand 
at the gas fixture and hold the stop-cock open 
while he did so. No one of these inventors 
seemed to take into consideration at all the fact 
that individuals addicted to blowing out the gas, 
frequented only the cheapest resorts, the proprie- 
tors of which would not contemplate for an in- 
stant going to the expense of introducing such 
an apparatus, with the inconvenience and annoy- 
ances attendant on its maintenance. 

The examination of a host of patents proves 
that while the premises are correct and method 
of carrying out the object extremely ingenious, 
their authors have entirely overlooked the dis- 
advantages incident to the use of the device 
which are overwhelmingly against its employ- 
ment. As an example could be cited the expedi- 
ent patented to prevent horses from running 
away. This consisted of a strong chain passed 
about the forelegs of the animal and kept sup- 
ported against his breast by a line secured to the 
dashboard. Should the animal take fright and 
run, the line is simply loosened, when the chain 
falls to the horse’s knees, throwing him and 
breaking his legs. Another genius, after citing 
the danger from runaways, not only to the pas- 
senger but to the steed himself, calls attention 
to the absolute waste of energy exerted by the 
horse in descending hills. He also mentions the 
exposure the animal is subjected to from storms 
and rays of the sun in summer. With one bold 
stroke he leaves all conventional methods behind. 
The horse is placed under the wagon instead of 
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in front of it, the vehicle being arched above him. 
Thus he is perfectly protected from the weather 
and leaves an unobstructed view. A strong can- 
vas and leather band encircles the animal’s body, 
the ends of which pass upward through the bot- 
tom of the wagon and are attached by chains 
to a windlass above the flooring. Should the 
horse be descending a hill or undertake to bolt, 
the driver calmly winds on a crank and lifts him 
off his feet. 





The Fire Engine......... Edward F, Croker,......... Home Magazine 


When an alarm-box is opened and its hook 
pulled it does not ring a bell with a correspond- 
ing number at headquarters, as most people imag- 
ine; they do not seem to realize that this would 
mean as many individual bells and individual 
wires connecting the boxes with the individual 
bells as there are boxes, and that as there are 
1,200 of these boxes in Manhattan alone, the cost 
of such a means—for wire, bells, and particularly 
for currents of electricity which must be kept 
turned on day and night—would be so enormously 
high as to make it prohibitive even in wealthy 
New York. 

By an ingenious device of the electrician, how- 
ever, there require to be only forty circuits for 
all these boxes and no bells at all, and therefore 
only a moderate amount of electricity. This 
device arranges it so that whenever a hook is 
pulled its box automatically telegraphs, by Morse 
dots and dashes, the number of that box to head- 
quarters, where the receiving instrument auto- 
matically registers the number on a strip of pa- 
per, much on the same principle as a stock ticker. 
By a further device several alarms can be rung 
and registered on this piece of paper simultan- 
eously -without the least danger of a mix-up. 

When the operator at headquarters sees the 
number of an alarm he snatches up a brass tag 
bearing the same number, slaps it against a wheel, 
presses a button, touches a lever and simultan- 
eously a gong begins ringing that number in 
every station-house within the zone where that 
fire-box is situated. Each zone is in turn sub- 
divided into districts, and on first alarms there 
go to the fire only those companies of the zone 
that are in that district. For second alarms 
from the same box the companies from the sec- 
ond districts go also, and so on. In order that 
each company in the zone will know in a wink 
if their company is going out to that alarm, 
there are two gongs in each station-house, on the 
first of which all alarms are sounded, the second 
gong ringing in only those stations where the 
men are to go out. When this second gong rings 
it automatically drops a bar which automatically 
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opens the chains that are holding the horses in 
their stalls, the latter thereupon dashing into 
their places. Yet it is all done by a single touch 
of that lever at headquarters—that is, the ma- 
chinery that does this marvelous amount of work 
in such a twinkling requires but the insertion of 
that tag and the pressure of the lever and it does 
the rest. 





Fire Boats,..ccccccccccsecce Walcon Fawcett..........005: Pearson's 


Perhaps an idea of just what the modern fire 
boat is may not be better conveyed than by a brief 
description of the expensive and surprisingly com- 
plete craft now building for the city of Detroit. 
The vessel is 122 feet in length, 25 feet a-beam, 
and 13 feet in depth, and the hull has been 
modeled with the idea of breaking heavy ice. 
The best quality of mild steel is the material 
which has been used, and the hold of the boat 
is divided into four separate water-tight com- 
partments, so that it is practically unsinkable. 

The four holds—separate ships, as it were— 
are all put to excellent uses. The fore hold is 
elaborately fitted for the drying of hose; the mid- 
dle hold contains the boilers and coal bunkers, 
and the after hold the propelling engines, fire 
pumps, and a complete little workshop in which 
repairs could be quickly made to any portion of 
the apparatus which might become damaged. In 
the steel house up on the deck are giant reels 
capable of holding 2,000 additional feet of hose, 
and close by are innumerable lockers filled with 
nozzles and fittings, all arranged wih the utmost 
care; for if there be any place where the impor- 
tance of the injunction, “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” is fully appreciated, 
it is on a fire boat. 

The feature of the fire boat, in which especially 
extensive improvements have been made during 
the past few years, is found in that most essential 
portion of the equipment—the pumps. This is due 
largely to the fact that the requirements of 
modern fire boats are far more exacting than 
formerly. A year or two ago the boat needed 
but to furnish power for the streams which its 
own force of firemen directed against the flames, 
but latterly what are known as underground pipe- 
line systems have been installed in many cities, 
and through these immense quantities of water 
must be forced at very high pressure. In this way 
the benefit of the fire boat’s tremendous power 
may be had in fighting a fire at some distance 
from the water front. 

A double set of pumps of the kind now used will 
weigh more than sixteen tons, and they are 
capable of hurling through space more than 6,000 
gallons of water per minute. 
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The offensive forces of the fire boat are being 
increased almost as rapidly as those of the battle- 
ship. Indeed, in some of the new members of the 
fire-fighting navy now under construction there 
are more than a score of hose outlets. This means 
that twenty solid streams of water, each a quarter 
of a foot through, can be swept against a wall of 
flames, simultaneously, from different parts of the 
boat. There. are hose outlets forward and aft, 
and amidships, just as the guns are distributed 
on a man-of-war, so that the boat’s position need 
not be dependent upon the point of attack. 

We might carry the comparison between the 
naval craft and the fire-fighter still farther, and 
corresponding to the capacious-throated thirteen- 
inch guns, one located high up on top of the pilot 
house, and the other in the after part of the vessel. 
These constitute the heavy artillery of the service, 
and it is upon them that dependence is placed 
when it is desired to throw to a great height a 
stream of water almost the thickness of a man. 

Then comes a long list of minor weapons for 
battling with the flames, which correspond in their 
importance to the torpedoes and machine guns 
of the lords of the navy. Each fire boat is pro- 
vided with powerful reversing-gear which enables 
the vessel to be stopped and turned about in an 
especially short space of time. The vessel is 
steered by steam, and there are even ingenious de 
vices for mechanically hoisting the anchors and 
carrying out the ashes. 





/s a Timber Famine Imminent ?........ Henry Gannett........ Forum 


Of the amount of standing timber of merchant- 
able size and quality we have no complete in- 
formation. We have, however, many bits of 
knowledge relating to different parts of the coun- 
try, to different species of trees, etc.; and by put- 
ting these together we may be enabled to make a 
guess at the extent of our resources. 

During the past three years the forests of the 
West have been examined with considerable care, 
both within and without the forest reserves, for 
the purpose of aiding in the administration of the 
reserves, for the establishment of new reserves, 
and for learning the local supply of lumber .in 
various parts of the West. The results of these 
examinations enable me to state with some con- 
fidence that in the Pacific Coast States there are 
in the neighborhood of 600 million feet (B. M.)* 
of merchantable timber, and that in the Rocky 
Mountain region there are some 30 billions, mak- 
ing a total of 630 billions in the country west of 
the plains. 

Concerning the eastern part of the country we 


*British Measurement. 
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have comparatively little information. The 
amount of timber in Minnesota has been esti- 
mated with considerable care, with results show- 
ing 27.6 billion feet. Wisconsin has been exam- 
ined with equal care, and is said to contain 45 
billion feet. 

In the manufacturing investigations of the 
Eleventh Census, made in 1890, lumbermen and 
mill owners were asked how much timber land 
was owned by them, and what was the stand ot 
timber upon it. These questions were quite gen- 
erally answered, and the replies showed that a 
total area of 27,664,626 acres, or about 43,200 
square miles, was reported upon, with an average 
stand*upon it of 7,830 feet per acre. Nearly all 
of this area was in the Eastern States. The stand 
of timber average by States ranged from 3,000 
up to 41,000 feet per acre, the latter stand being 
in the State of California. The average stand in 
the Southern States, including pine and hardwood, 
was 6,000 feet, and in New England 6,500 feet. 
These figures of average stand, however, are mis- 
leading, since they represent not the average of 
the timber land of the country, but the best of it, 
quality having largely determined the selection 
of lands. It would, therefore, be unsafe to accept 
these figures of stand as the average, even for 
the lands which are covered with merchantable 
timber. The average stand of the wooded regions 
of the eastern country must be far below these 
figures. Indeed, estimates of the stand of south- 
ern pine show the much lower average of about 
3,000 feet per acre for the entire region. 

Judging by the above facts and numerous other 
straws of evidence which it would be tedious to 
enumerate here, I have come to the conclusion 
that the average stand upon the wooded lands in 
the East probably does not exceed 1,500 feet. The 
area of woodland in this part of the country is 
a little less than half a billion acres. The stand 
of timber upon it, therefore, may be in the neigh- 
borhood of 750 billion feet (B. M.). With that 
estimated in the West, 630 billions, the total 
stand in the country would appear to be, approxi- 
mately, 1,380 billion feet (B. M.). In 1890, the 
cut was about 25 billion feet, and since then the 
annual cut has somewhat increased. The present 
stand would therefore supply the present rate of 
consumption for about fifty years. As a random 
statement, then, it may be said that we have 
timber in stock sufficient to last the present de- 
mands of our industries for nearly two genera- 
tions. Some species, however, which are applic- 


able to certain purposes, such as the southern 
pine, the redwood, and the red fir, will last longer 
than others, and some species, like the black wal- 
nut and white pine, are already nearly exhausted. 
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But in saying that the merchantable timber in 
sight may supply the needs of our country for 
fifty years to come, it must not be understood for 
a moment that at the end of that time-we shall 
be at the end of our timber resources. Our 
timber supply is not like our supply of coal, or 
iron ore, etc., upon which we have only the 
principal to draw. It is constantly being re- 
plenished by growth, so that we have the in- 
terest as well as the capital to live on. It is 
estimated that each year the average acre of 
woodland adds a third of a cord by growth. The- 
annual increment of our supply of wood material 
by growth is, therefore, over 300 billion feet 
(B. M.). Of this it may be estimated that one- 
tenth, or 30 billion feet (B. M.), consists of mer- 
chantable timber. This is a little in excess of the 
annual demands of our sawmills, but when we add 
to these requirements the amount destroyed by 
fire and other sources of loss, it is altogether 
probable that the annual growth is considerably 
less than the annual destruction. It seems, there- 
fore, that if we could reduce the sources of waste 
to a minimum, the prospect of a continuous sup- 
ply of timber from our woodlands would be 
good. 

The principal sources of waste are fires and 
wasteful lumbering, and of these the more serious 
is the first. Fires operate to destroy timber in 
various ways, according to their intensity. It 
is only the fiercest, hottest ones which make a 
clean sweep of a mature forest, but many of less 
intensity do great damage. Even light fires de- 
stroy the youth growth and may injure mature 
trees in such a way as ultimately to cause their 
death. Fires, however, can be prevented. 

The present methods of lumbering are ex- 
tremely wasteful, from 60 to 75-per cent. only 
of the tree being cut and utilized as lumber. The 
younger trees—those of insufficient size—or the 
trees of inferior species, are left standing. The 
waste of the cut trees is left upon the ground, 
where it dries, ana inevitably, sooner or later, 
intentionally or unintentionally, is burned, pro- 
ducing a hot fire which destroys all the trees left 
by the lumbermen. Thus, over the lumbered 
tract not only are all the mature trees cut, but 
the young growth, which might be depended 
upon to seed the area for a future crop, is de- 
stroyed by the inevitable fires. The lumbered 
area then depends for reseeding upon trees at a 
distance, and this reseeding takes place slowly. 
It may be many years before the area is covered 
with young growth, and even then for many years 
this young growth has to run the gauntlet of for- 
est fires before it reaches an age at which it 
can resist even the lightest. 
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Aboard the Siberian Express 


By Henry N°oRMAN 
i a 


The Siberian “train de luxe” is still new 
enough to be one of the sights of Moscow to its 
inhabitants, and therefore the platform of the 
magnificent station is crowded every Saturday 
night at 8.15, when it starts on its long journey. 
The Russians think there is no such train in 
the world, but that is because they have not seen 
the Congressional or the Chicago Limited trains. 
All things considered, however, it is a more re- 
markable train than either of these, for it goes 
very much farther, it passes through a country 
which was a wilderness a few yeats ago, and to 
a large extent it has to carry its own civilization 
with it. The locomotive is a heavy compound 
one made in France; behind it comes a car con- 
taining the baggage, the kitchen and the sleeping 
quarters of the servants, then a car with the 
engineers’ bunks and the electric light plant—an 
upright steam-boiler and a dynamo driven by a 
Swedish turbine—for the whole train, down to the 
red tail-lamps, is lighted by electricity; then a 
restaurant-car, containing also a bath and an exer- 
cising apparatus; and the three passenger cars, 
the first class painted blue and the second class 
yellow. For comfort there is little to choose be- 
tween these. Some of the second class is divided 
like the first into large separate compartments 
holding four persons, but another part is only 
screened off by curtains. The first class has only 
three advantages: the company is more official 
and select, there is a large saloon with arm- 
chairs in the middle of the car, and—curious lux- 
ury—the car has no brakes, so that its occupants 
are not disturbed in their reading or writing or 
sleeping by the vibration of the skidding wheels 
when the train slows down, or the banging ma- 
chinery when it starts—for it must be added that 
Russian- engine-drivers are not very expert in 
working the Westinghouse brake, but apply it and 
release it with disquieting jars. Twice when we 
got well into Siberia they put it on and could not 
get it off again, and I fear I made them very 
angry by standing on the platform and smiling at 
their rather excited efforts. A specially attractive 
luxury is an electric reading-lamp in each com- 
partment, that can be placed on the table or hung 
behind your pillow. 

The locomotive hums, the turbine squeals, the 
little boiler pours out a stream of great wood- 
sparks, the whole train is a blaze of light, the 
brilliant crowd chatters and cheers, the passengers 
shout their last good-byes, and we are off into the 


night. Then a big Tartar, in blue linen blouse, 
with a twisted scar upon his forehead which sug- 
gests contact with some fierce crooked Eastern 
blade, comes in and makes up the broad beds in 
a manner very neat and prompt; the book of stat- 
istics of Russian commercial activities slips from 
our hand, a last effort disconnects the electric 
lamp and pulls the blue silk curtains over the 
twin roof-lamps, and so, wrapped in a cloudy 
maze of anticipations and rocked softly by the 
murmur of the wheels of the Siberian Express, 
we fall asleep. 

Morning finds us passing through a country 
mostly flat as a billiard-table, patched with fields 
of corn-stubble, with fields of emerald-colored 
winter rye and intervals of birch forest, scattered 
over with gray-roofed villages—little, flat, wood- 
built, shed-like houses all huddled together and 
reminding one of the kind of gray scab that clus- 
ters and spreads on the back of a diseased leaf. 
To our astonishment we find that all the sanitary 
arrangements of the train are shared by the two 
sexes, with consequent delays and embarrass- 
ments, and it is late before we gather at what 
we intend to be breakfast. But all Western meal- 
times must be abandoned before a Russian’s daily 
food-scheme. No Russian has an exact sense 
of time, the lack of it being probably attributable 
to the Orientalism in his blood. Nobody, indeed, 
could have one on this train, for the clock keeps 
the hour of St. Petersburg for a thousand miles 
or more of due eastward traveling, in order that 
its time-table may have some semblance of utility 
and conformity; but as the days pass the train it- 
self grows ashamed of such a childish pretension, 
and after Chelyabinsk it leaps lightly to local 
time and huris a couple of useless hours out of 
the window, so to speak—hours that make no 
record, either of weal or woe, against any of «us 
—two sinless hours, two joyless, tearless little 
hours flung forth upon the brown Siberian steppes. 
As for a Russian’s meal-times, he simply has 
none. If I had my tea early there would be the 
invariable nameless official ‘in his dark blue uni- 
form piped with green or blue or magenta cloth, 
with crossed pick-axes or hammers or bill-hooks 
on his collar and cap, finishing a beefsteak or a 
“hachis” made into the shape of a cutlet—futile 
masquerade !—or thoughtfully spitting out the 
bones of a fried carp upon his plate while he 
selected a fresh mouthful with his knife. When 
we dined or supped they would be drinking tea, 
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and once when we went into the restaurant-car 
for a sandwich about midnight a party of rugged- 
looking men—not officials, for once, but of occupa- 
tions which their strange faces did not allow us 
to presume—were sitting round an empty “cafe- 
tiére” drinking champagne from tumblers, a 
saucer in front of them piled high with the card- 
board mouth-pieces and ashes of many dozen cig- 
arettes. This habit of eating when you are 
hungry and eating whatever you may happen to 
fancy, instead of eating when the cook wills, and 
then only what custom severely restricts you to, 
is disorganizing in its effects upon the refectory 
of the train. There is no time to sweep up and 
set tables; no time when the servants can feel 
free to rest, sleep, or eat; no time when the 
wearied kitchen fire can “go down” as it does 
at home—and how meekly we accept those periods 
of its slumber when the cook concocts her love 
letter at the corner of the kitchen table and the 
maids mark their new aprons! The result is 
great discomfort for Western passengers. 

We are making possibly thirty miles an hour, 
express speed in Russia, for the line here is well 
laid and well ballasted. We are still in Europe 
and on a main line. At the tail of the train, com- 
mon to both first and second class passengers, is 
an observation car with four arm-chairs and a 
few folding stools in it, where, while the day 
passes and we find ourselves more and more fas- 
cinated as the landscape eliminates to a few very 
elementary and persistent traits, we spend much 
time. The second morning brings us to Samara, 
the flourishing town where the Volga meets the 
beginning of the Great Siberian Railway, and 
soon afterward we enter the slopes of the Urals. 
Russians had raved to us about these mountains; 
but the truth is that Russians are not good judges 
of mountains—as indeed, how should they be, 
when in the whole of European Russia there is 
no land as high as the Washington Monument? 
Those in whom the Urals excite immoderate en- 
thusiasm can never have seen the Tyrol and 
do not know the Grampians. Let me say at once 
that the Urals cannot hold a pine-knot to either. 

Where the firs clothe them closely, the hills 
seem to be wearing a mantle of rough green 
frieze, but presently larches, yellowing fast in this 
perfect October weather, burn like flambeaux 
among the green, and beside the shallow river, 
wimpling over its stony bed, and through the 
fords of stepping-stones built curiously in a fork 
shape, the purple thicket of bare alder-twigs 
makes planes of soft, quiet color. Your fir and 
pine “en masse” is an inartistic tree; the repeti- 
tion of his even points becomes tiresome, and he 
gives the outline of the mountains a line regular 


as the teeth of a comb, which should be the despair 
of the painter. Therefore painters wisely let 
these fir countries alone. 

In a few places, at the water-parting, which 
occurs near the town of Zlataoust, the pine gives 
way and the gray stone triumphs where a few 
points, the highest of any in this southern end 
of the chain, rise bare against the sky. A little 
stir among the engineers, who courteously desire 
that we shall lose nothing, causes us to glue our- 
selves to the window and stare into the forest 
in our desire not to miss the frontier-post, the 
actual definite spot where Europe ends and Asia 
begins, which has been marked, as we presently 
see, by a little uninspired monument, some ten 
feet high, in yellow freestone. It is a simple base 
with a stone-built, pointed column on the top— 
the sort of thing you may find behind some trees 
in the park of a nobleman, raised to mark the 
resting-placesof his favorite fox-terrier. 1 do not 
detect any inscription upon its front, as the train 
passes at such a speed. Indifferent, the passengers 
barely interrupt their endless tea and talk and 
cigarettes, but we are silent, thoughtful, op- 
pressed, fraught with vague realizations of the - 
significance of this bit of earth; idly we compose, 
with feelings that should thrill a Russian, but are, 
save for our sense of the sentiment, alien to us, 
the legend that might be cut upon this fateful 
pillar. Russia, who has not looked back, here 
first pushed her plough beyond the last limit of 
Europe. Here she girded herself for that long 
and bloody march across the Asian plain; what a 
journey, how long since begun, how strenuously 
pursued, how rich in human incident, how bitter 
with human suffering! Here passed her trains 
of chained convicts—convicts whose tears made 
Europe weep; here, even here, defiled the long 
line of exiles, reft from their homes to make 
warm a spot in Asia for the coming thousands. 
Here passed the Poles, a hundred years ago, when 
Russia first took up that burden on her western 
border—the burden that has meant riches and 
industrial expansion to her ever since—many 
thousand of them went this way. Here she held 
her Cossacks, always in harness of war, hurrying 
the laggard and the fugitive. Here, to-day, when 
so much has been done and said and suffered, so 
much spent and lost and gained, here passes 
this emblem of her success, carrying an earnest, 
even to the confines of China, of what she has 
done and what in the future she means to do— 
the great Siberian Express. No, on second 
thought there is no room on that monument, nor 
yet space on the broadest hillside of her for- 
gotten boundary, to write the story that surges 
to the surface of our imagination. 
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Helen Terry on Lady Macbeth" 


By CLEMENT Scott 
Te 


In my humble judgment the Ellen Terry tem- 
perament is too pronounced and sweet for Lady 
Macbeth, and I can recall a most interesting dis- 
cussion, had with the actress on this subject soon 
after the revival at the Lyceum, when Ellen Terry 
succeeded to Lady Macbeth in place of Miss Bate- 
man (Mrs. Crowe). 

I remember her saying, in her generous, em- 
phatic way— 

“You have hit the blot, ‘an empty barren 
cry.” Indeed it was. “When I called on the 
Spirits to unsex me, I acted that bit just as badly 
as anybody would act anything. 

“You know it was most kind of you to suppose 
that I could act Lady Macbeth. You wrote from 
that point of view, which in itself is a very great 
compliment. 

“For my own part, I am quite surprised to find 
I am really a useful actress. For I really am.” 

Of course I laughed at the idea that anybody 
in the wide world could urge that she was not, 
and I implored her to go on. 

“Well,” said Ellen Terry, with justifiable sar- 
casm, “I have been able to get through with such 
parts as Ophelia, Olivia, Beatrice, Margaret, and 
Lady Macbeth, and my aim is usefulness to my 
lovely art and to Henry Irving. This is not a 
very high ambition, is it? But long ago I gave 
up dreaming, and I think I see things as they 
are—especially see myself as I am, alas! both 
off and on the stage, and I only aspire to help a 
little.” 

Then we drifted on to Ellen Terry’s concep- 
tion of Lady Macbeth, and here her views be- 
came to me pregnant with interest. 

“Mind you though,” she said vivaciously, and 
with intense enthusiasm, “although I know I can- 
not do what I want to do in this part, I don’t 
even want to be ‘a fiend,’ and can’t believe for a 
moment that Lady Macbeth did conceive that 
murder—that one murder. 

“Most women,” she went on, “break the law 
during their lives; few women realize the conse- 
quences of what they do to-day.” Again the 
earnest artist returned to her own reading of the 
character. 

“T do believe,” she said, “that at the end of 
that Banquet, that poor wretched creature was 
brought through agony and sin to repentance, and 


*From Helen Terry by Clement Scott, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. $1.25. 


was forgiven. Surely she called the spirits to 
be made bad, because she knew she was not so 
very bad?” 

“But was Lady Macbeth good?” I asked. 

“No, she was not good, but not so much worse 
than many women you know.” 

Away she broke in her impetuous way, and 
darted on to another subject, after we had dis- 
cussed what murders a woman would commit, for 
child or lover, a subject on which the actress 
was profoundly interesting. 

“You would have laughed the other night 
though. The man at the side put the paint ‘a 

Then came the Ellen Terry shudder, and she 
went on in her deep tragic voice— 

“The Blood! On my hands, and in the hurry 
and excitement I didn’t look; but when I saw it, 
I just burst out crying.” 

That of course is the Ellen Terry temperament, 
and she never acted better. After a mock self- 
accusation, all in the vein of tragic-comedy, she 
went on— 

“You say I can’t be Lady Macbeth, whilst all 
the time you see I am quite as bad.” 

Immediately I dissented, but she went on— 

“Don’t have me hanged, drawn, and quartered 
after this. You are quite right, I can’t play Lady 
Macbeth; but it’s because my methods are not 
right, and, oh, nothing is right about it yet. To 
be consistent to a conviction is what I am going 
to try for.” 

Then came a very pretty compliment, which 
touched me very much. “It’s good of you to have 
‘let me down easy’; but I care more for what you 
think than because you say it to others in print.” 

Away she went again at a tangent about the 
shoes of Mrs. Siddons. “Was it not nice of an 
actress; she sent me Mrs. Siddons’ shoes !—not to 
wear, but to keep. I wish I could have ‘stood in 
‘em.’ She played Lady Macbeth—her Lady Mac- 
beth, not Shakespeare’s, and if I could I would 
have done hers, for Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth 
was a fool to it.” 

I roared with laughter. 

“But at the same time,” she went on, “I do:'t 
think I’d care to try to imitate her imitators.” 

I mentioned Helen Faucit. 

“Ah!” she said enthusiastically, “I wish I could 
have seen Helen Faucit in the part. I do believe 
she was the rightest, although not to be looked 
at by the side of the Siddons’ portrait, as a sin- 
gle effective figure.” 















Burning the nuts is perhaps the most popular 
mode of trying conclusions with fate, as it cer- 
tainly is the most mirth-provoking. On this in- 
teresting occasion lads and lassies arrange them- 
selves in a circle before a blazing wood fire, on 
the hearth. Nuts are produced. Each person 
after naming his or her nut, puts it upon the glow- 
ing coals, with the unspoken invocation: 

“If he loves me, pop and fly, 

If he hates me, live and die.” 

The poet Gray turns this somewhat differently, 
but it is not our affair to reconcile conflicting 
passages. He sings: 

“Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name; 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 

That in a flame of brightest color blazed. 

As blazed the nut, so may the passions grow, 

For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow.” 

A still different rendering is given by Burns. 
According to him each questioner of the charm 
names two nuts, one for himself, one for his 
sweetheart, presumably the mode practiced in 
Scotland in his time: 

“Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e; 
Wha ’twas she wadna tell: 
But this is Jock, an’ this is me, 
She says in to hersel’. 
He blaz’d o’er her, and she owre him, 
As they wad never mair part, 
*Till, fuff! he started up the lum, 
An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart 
To see’t that night.” 

Popping corn sometimes takes the place of 
burning the nuts. The spoken invocation is then 
“Pit, put, turn inside out!” 

There are also several methods of perform- 
ing this act of divination with apples. The one 
most practiced in New England is this: First 
pare an apple. If you succeed in removing 
the peel all in one piece, throw it over your 
head, and should the charm work well, the peel 
will so fall as to form the first letter of your 
future husband’s name, or as Gay poetically puts 
it: 

“T pare this pippin round and round again, 
My shepard’s name to nourish on the plain; 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read.” 


When sleeping in a strange bed for the first 


* This page has been compiled from a chapter 
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Some Divining Charms’ 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE 


Te 


time, name the four posts for some of your 
male friends. The post that you first look at, 
upon waking in the morning, bears the name 
of the one whom you will marry. Care is usually 
taken to fall asleep on the right side of the bed. 

By walking down the cellar stairs backward, 
holding a mirror over your head as you go, the 
face of the person whom you will marry will pres- 
ently appear in the mirror. 

The oracle of the daisy flower, so effectively 
made use of in Goethe’s Faust, is of great anti- ~ 
quity, and is perhaps more often consulted by 
blushing maidens than any other. When pluck- 
ing away the snowy petals, the fair questioner of 
fate should murmur low to herself the cabalistic 
formula: 

““*He loves me, loves me not,’ she said, 
Bending low her dainty head 
O’er the daisy’s mystic spell. 
‘He loves me, loves me not, he loves,’ 
She murmurs mid the golden groves 
Of the cornfields on the fell.” 

As the last leaf falls so goes the prophecy. 

If you put a four-leaved clover in your shoe 
before going out for a walk, you will presently 
meet the one you are going to marry. The same 
charm is used to bring back an absent or way- 
ward lover. Consequently there is much look- 
ing for this bashful little plant at all of our 
matrimonial resorts. The rhymed version runs 
in this wise: 

“A clover, a clover of two? 

Put it in your right shoe; 

The first young man you meet 

In field, street or lane, 

You'll get him, or one of his name.” 

In some localities a bean-pod or a pea-pod put 
over the door acts as a charm to bring the 
favored of fortune to lift the latch and walk 
in. This is old. The poet Gay has it in rhyme 
thus: 


“cc 


As peascods once I pluck’d, I chance’d to see 
One that was closely filled with three times three; 
Which, when I cropp’d, I safely home convey'd, 
And o’er the door the spell in secret laid; 

The latch moved up, when who should first come in, 
But in his proper person—Lutbberkin!” 

Another mode of divination runs in this way: 
On going to bed the girls eat two spoonfuls of 
salt. The salt causes her to dream that she is 
dying of thirst; and whoever the young man may 
be that brings her a cup of water, in her dream, 
is the one she will marry. 
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Nihon No Ichiban Shiwai Jimbutsu 


By CLARANCE LUDLOW BROWNELL 
Te 


Tales from Tokio,* by Clarence Ludlow Brow- 
nell, contain many amusing descriptions of pe- 
culiar Japanese customs. We reprint here by per- 
mission one of the tales. 


Kono Hito was the closest man in Japan. He 
lived near a temple less than one hundred ri from 
Kanazawa on the west coast. If he had been 
farther from the temple he could have been just 
as close, but he might not have discovered the 
fact to the world, nor have wasted away on ac- 
count of his unlovely trait. 

Kono Hito was a farmer. He raised rice. To 
do so he had to have water, and plenty of it, 
thousands of tsubo, as the Japanese say. A tsubo 
is the size of two mats, or thirty-six square feet. 
He owned over fifty fields, lying side by side 
without fences separating them. Only a low ridge 
of earth marked the boundary, of the field, and 
this, when the rice had grown a bit, was quite 
out of sight. At the time of planting these ridges 
are mushy, but at harvest time they are dry and 
hard, so that one could walk on them easily if 
he had occasion. The way Kono did was to throw 
seed rice, that is, rice kernels in the shell, over 
the surface of the tiny ponds, where it sprouted 
and wove into a tangled mat of deep, rich green. 
When the rice blades were six inches long and 
had well-formed roots he would disentangle them, 
and, gathering them in clusters, would plant them 
in the mud, at two-foot intervals, along rows 
parallel and two feet apart. This made the rows 
regular, like the lines of a checker board, with 
a bunch of rice wherever two lines met. The 
board itself was all water at first, and had to 
remain water until nearly time for harvest, for 
Kono Hito grew swamp rice only. He said there 
was no money in upland rice. It was too hard 
and would not sell for the cost of growing it. 

A drought, therefore, was about as bad a thing 
as could happen to Kono Hito. He must have 
water or go to the money lenders, and once he 
went to them there would be no end of going 
until they had possession of his rice fields. That 
is the fate of those who borrow, as Kono Hito 
knew well. So he built dams above his fields, 
to make reservoirs; he dug ditches from one field 
to the other, and he observed the Buddhist fast 
days. In spite of all this, however, his crops 
turned yellow earlier than those of Sono Hito, 
the rice grower on the opposite side of the high- 


*Copyrighted by Warner & Brownell. $1.00. 


way that ran between their paddy fields to the 
temple and beyond. 

“Komaru ne,” said Kono Hito, as he came 
along the road in his jin-riki-sha one day. “Do- 
shimashoka.” But though he spoke to himself 
of trouble, and asked himself what he should do, 
he did not talk out loud. He kept more fast 
days, worked harder in his sloppy fields, built tiny 
shrines like dolls’ houses at his reservoirs, and 
brought the household economy down to such a 
fine point that Okamusan, his wife, dared not lose 
so much as a grain of rice in a month. But with 
all his prayers and his skimping, he had not 
water enough. His fields were brown when Sono 
Hito’s were yet green. “Hontoni komaru!” 
Trouble, indeed! 

Sono Hito, the meanwhile, was not worrying. 
He was a patriarch in the Home of Happy Hus- 
bandmen and never had bad years, even though 
he kept few fasts and was not more than half 
careful of his reservoirs. A lot of folk worked 
for him, however, and without knowing it, they 
were glad to do so. 

They were good Buddhists of the Hoganji sect, 
passing daily to the grand old temple overlook- 
ing the sea. They offered alms to Buddha, and 
ere they offered they washed themselves, as good 
folk do before they worship. Sono Hito, of 
course, knew this, for he went to the temple him- 
self sometimes, and took the preparatory bath 
just as the others did. 

It was while he was taking one of these baths 
that the idea that resulted in Kono Hito’s “ko- 
maru” occurred to Sono. This is the idea. Sono’s 
rice fields reached quite up to the temple grove. 
He would build a shrine in honor of the temple’s 
god a little this side of the gate of the temple 
and near the road, and he would sink a well there. 
It would needs be a deep well, it is true, but 
Sono’s crops had been good and he would not 
begrudge the cost. Having dug the well he 
would place a tablet before the shrine bearing a 
dedication of his offering to the temple’s god 
on behalf of those who worshiped there. He 
would give each worshiper all the pure water 
he might desire for a bath, and would not charge 
him for it. All the worshiper need do was to 
help himself. 

Sono had been a traveler. He knew “Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki, Hakodate hoi” personally, for 
he had been there. He had seen missionaries in 
Tokio and merchants in the treaty ports. One of 
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the missionaries had shown him a praying water 
wheel from India. It was part of a collection 
the pious man had gathered at various stations 
he had occupied in the Far East. Sono delighted 
in these things, but the praying wheel pleased 
him most. If he had had a place to set one up 
on his west coast rice fields he would have begged 
the missionary to get him one from the ancient 
home of Buddhism. 

Some days after he had seen this supplication- 
made-simple apparatus, so much simpler than the 
man-power prayer wheels of the Tokio temples, 
Sono received an invitation from the missionary’s 
friend, who was a silk mercant in Yokohama. This 
man wished to make friends on the west -coast, 
especially in Fukui and Kanagawa Kens, where 
the worms spin well. Sona, always ready “to see the 
new thing,” to learn something and have a good 
time, took the train at Shimbashi that afternoon, 


~ and within an hour was at the “Yama Namban,” 


as jin-riki-sha coolies called the merchant’s house. 

Sono Hito had a wonderful time at this for- 
eigner’s home. The yoshoku, the setsuin, the 
nedai and the danru, with its kemuri-dashi, were 
marvelous to him, but the thing that tickled him 
especially was what he called the midzu-age kikai, 
or water-raising machine, not far from the 
kitchen door. He played with this a half hour 
steadily, until he was all of a sweat and had 
flooded his host’s back yard and turned the tennis 
court into a soppy marsh. 

Nothing would do but he must have one to 
operate at his home over on the west coast, and 
as the kikai was not in stock at any of the Yoko- 
hama agencies, Sono Hito’s host promised to get 
one for him from San Francisco. 

“T’ll send it over to you as soon as it arrives,” 
said Mo Hitosu Smith San’ (he was the second 
Smith to come to Yokohama after Perry’s de- 
parture. The first Smith was simply “Smith 
San,” but the second was Mohitotsu, i. e., more 
than one Smith, Mr.). He did better than that, 
however ; he took the apparatus over himself three 
months later, and showed his Japanese friend how 
to set it up and how he could use it to fill a stor- 
age tank so as to have water for emergencies. 

So Sono had the men dig the well wide and 
deep. There was not such another well in that 
part of the country. 

Kono Hito, across the road, had nothing in the 
leagi comparable. He would not have spent so 
much money on a well had he been ever so 
rich, and in these days he thought himself a very 
poor man indeed. It grieved him to think any- 
thing that cost money should be necessary in his 
household. The sight of his people eating made 
him ill, and the prosperity across the road was 


like fire against his face. He could not endure 
to look at it. 

But as Kono Hito suffered Sono Hito worked 
at his well shrine. The building was as simple 
in design as a Shinto temple. Inside, over at one 
end, was a broad, shallow wooden tank for the 
bather to sit in, and before the tank ample floor 
space where the worshiper would have room 
to use his tenui, or scrubbing towel, such as all 
Japanese carry with them. At the end opposite 
the tank was the shrine, and beside the tank was 
a device strange to the natives on the west coast. 
Sono said it was a praying wheel. There was a 
gaku over it bearing the inscription, “Bonno 
Kuno,” “all lust is grief,” in Chinese characters. 

An American would not have thought the de- 
vice was a prayer wheel. He would doubt if the 
Japanese used water prayer wheels, and would 
have said “chain pump,” though one may assert 
with considerable confidence that he never before 
had seen a chain pump boxed in an image of 
Buddha, with a third arm, in the shape of a crank, 
reaching out from one side and projecting over 
a bathtub. 

Sono Hito knew all about the apparatus, both 
from the American and the west coast viewpoint. 
He was the only person that did; but, like Brer 
Rabbit, “he wasn’t saying nuffin.” 

In fact, the American who did see this device 
guessed right the very first time. He saw right 
away it was not a praying wheel, but he kept 
his thoughts quiet. Sono Hito might call it a 
praying wheel, and each bather, as he sat in the 
tub, might turn Buddha’s third arm with vigor 
and pray fervently, chanting his petitions in uni- 
son with the rat-tat-rat-tat-tattle in Buddha’s 
stomach; to the Yankee’s mind the thing would 
be a chain pump still. 

Soon after this visit of Smith San’s it was that 
the patriarch of the Home of Happy Husband- 
men had evolved his scheme of joining piety and 
prosperity in happy combination by giving faith- 
ful Buddhists a cataract bath free and a chance 
at the praying wheel thrown in. The ancient 
peoples of China and India had used these wheels 
with august results, Sono Hito told the wor- 
shipers, and then he showed them also how, after 
pious revolutions, the Divine Pleasure would give 
them water from above. 

Buddhists take cataract baths even in winter, 
though possibly they do not enjoy them then, at 
least not with obvious hilarity. In Tokio the 
traveler sees native men and women standing 
naked under a fall of water in some of the tem- 
ple parks. In December and January this water 
is well down to the freezing point. 

There is virtue in a cataract. Wherever one is 














that place is sacred. The natives take great pains 
in making artificial falls whenever possible, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of temples. They are 
purifiers beyond all else, these “from heaven de- 
scending” streams. Therefore, when Sono made 
his offer of a free bath—a cataract bath! some- 
thing the region about the beloved temple had 
not known since the great jishin, the earthquake 
that hundreds of years before had broken up the 
country, let out the upper waters and ruined their 
plans of holy ablution—he became the most pop- 
ular man in his ken. 

He was deeply grateful to his American friend 
who had showed him how to rig the pump so as 
to deliver water overhead, where. in the roof 
of the shrine, Sono had built a sort of distributing 
reservoir. Part of the water that the worshipers 
pumped into this poured down in a stream onto 
the head of whoever might be working at the 
crank as he or she sat in the tub. The greater 
part, however, flowed away into the channels in 
the rice fields. As the pious came, therefore, and 
worked the praying wheel, they accomplished 
three things at once—irrigation, purification and 
“to pump.” These explained how Sono Hito 
kept things green and why Kono Hito said “Ko- 
maru.” 

Kono Hito worried greatly over the early yel- 
lowishness of his fields. He did not understand 
how Sono Hito managed. He never had been 
to Yokohama, and he knew nothing of chain 
pumps. He believed that Sono Hito’s piety had 
won favor in Buddha’s eyes, and that the gods 
had blessed the fields as a mark of divine pleas- 
ure. If he could have a bath shrine he might 
win favor, too, but that would cost money, and 
then to give the baths free, not to charge even a 
ni rin piece for them—the thought was painful. 

Still, if Buddha would smile on him, “it might 
pay,” thought Kono. It would pay—but to spend 
the money. “Domu! Komaru ne.” So he de- 
vised how he might be pious cheaply. 

“Namu Omahen de giisu,” said the wife of 
Kono Hito when a man called one morning to 
see her lord. She meant he was not at home. (In 
Tokio she might have said: “Iye ori masen de 
gozaimasu.” That would have conveyed a similar 
idea.) 

The man went away. Down the road a bit he 
heard a voice calling “Korario,” which, to those 
who live in that region, means “come here.” The 
man went in the direction of the call and found 
Kono Hito busy with a carpenter and a well 
digger, discussing plans for an opposition bath 
shrine. Kono Hito was in agony over the cost, 
but the workmen had reached their limit, and, 
with many bows, were protesting that if they cut 
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their prices even a mo lower they would not 
have enough left to pay for the air they breathed 
while they worked. 

So Kono gave orders for them to begin at once. 
Within a week the plans had materialized. There 
was a well with a pair of buckets, a tub and a 
shrine dedicated to the use of worshipers. It was 
not a cataract bath, nor was the well deep, but 
Kono Hito hoped Buddha would take his penury 
into account and smile sweetly as though the 
water fell direct from a spring on the mountain. 

But Buddha did not smile. No one went to 
Kono Hito’s shrine bath unless too many had 
gathered at the place across the way. “Without 
worshipers Buddha will not smile,” said the un- 
happy husbandman. “Komaru ne!” And later 
he said to himself, “Do shi mashoka,” which 
brought him inspiration. 

Ho took a station at a point that commanded 
a view of the road, and whenever he saw those 
coming who might be worshipers he went into 
Hito’s shrine, sat himself in the tank, turned the 


‘ crank and prayed vigorously. 


This was a deep scheme, for the pilgrims, after 
waiting long for Kono to finish, would conclude 
such fervent piety should not be disturbed. Leay- 
ing the zealot in Sono Hito’s tub, they would 
cross over to do as best they might with two 
buckets. When they had done so they emptied 
these buckets on the road side. 

Kono Hito, however, as he ground and ground 
away, taking twenty or thirty baths a day, chilling 
himself in the cataract and pumping three times 
as much water over Sono Hito’s fields as he 
brought down onto his poll, had much tenacity 
and a belief that if he could keep the pious to 
his side of the road long enough he would receive 
the blessings his soul yearned for. 

He pumped and prayed heroically, resting little 
and eating less, while Sono Hito took a peep at 
him occasionally and showed no vexation. 

Kono wondered at this, for he had been rather 
fearful of discovery, and when he learned that 
the man he was so jealous of had seen him and 
had _ said nothing, he did not understand. Nor 
did he understand why Buddha would not smile 
upon his crops. 

As he pumped he puzzled upon these things 
and grew more and more attenuated. 

Overbathing, even with prayers, is not good. 
When Junsa, the policeman, called Isha, the 
physician, to Sono Hito’s shrine one evening, and 
let his lantern light fall on Kono Hito’s face, 
the man of medicine said, “Water on the brain.” 
Two days later they buried him, and Sono Hito 
gave money for a stone column to mark the rest- 
ing place of his ashes. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


i.) 
The Old Fluté........00 SB i scccscced Chicago Times-Herald For many a weary day and night 
Here lies the flute he used to play! They had their wicked will; 

How often in the past Till nurse and doctor won the fight 
I’ve longed to throw the thing away— By patient care and skill. 

And, here it lies unused, to-day, ; ; 

And I have peace at last! Ah, in the most enlightened schemes 
One tune alone he used to know— " Some difficulties lurk; 

An ancient tune and sad— So not amiss, it sometimes seems, 
Night after night he’d sit and blow To watch how they may work. 
Until it often seemed as though 

The Old Oak,..... seesocees PP  skinecksisewacs Home Journa] 


I must be driven mad! . 


Here lies the flute he used to play, 


T 


And grass is growing where 
hey laid his wasted form away— 


Ah, would that he were here to-day 


Miss Lucy 


vY 


To play that sweet, old air! 


puibieinpesiedatewnsmailbrsseeneneeger Boston Transcript 


Miss Lucy was a modern child, 
Extremely up to date, 

No superstitious trash defiled 
Her most superior state. 


No fairies hovered round her cot, 
No giants barred her way, 

Old Santa Claus was quite forgot, 
With all deceitful play. 


Her food was modulated milk, 
With graham bread and rice; 

Her underclothing was of silk, 
That cost a pretty price. 


Her governess from Paris came, 
Her nurse was German born; 


At English words they cried, “For shame!” 


And treated them with scorn. 


She never went in car or shop 
For fear of catching germs; 
She could not near a beggar stop 

On any sort of terms! 


And now a very curious thing 
I must perforce relate; 

And list, ye parents, while I sing 
Of poor Miss Lucy’s fate. 


At twelve years old she went to school, 
And there, oh, strange to say, 

She seemed a little like a fool, 
In some mysterious way. 


She could not read, she could not spell, 
Her tongues were jumbled so; 
’Twould weary anyone to tell 
The things she did not know. 


And though no giants crossed her lot, 
Or ghosts to cause her fear, 

She trembled sore, lest by her cot 
A microbe should appear. 


At last one very windy day, 
While walking with the maid, 

In spite of all her silk array 
She caught a cold, ’tis said. 


O poor Miss Lucy! Microbes came 


And sat down in a row, | 
And germs, and things without a name 
That all refused to go. 


His feet laid hold of the marl and earth, his head 
was in the sky, 

He had seen a thousand bud and burst, he had seen 
a thousand die, 

And none knew when he began to be—of trees that 
grew on that ground— 

Lord of the wood, king of the oaks, monarch of all 
around. 


And towering so high over others, the wind in 
his branches roared, 

Yet never a limb did the tempest break or shatter 
a bough that soared, 

Only the ripe young acorns it flung to the earth at 
his knees, 

And they sprang up themselves in their season, a 
belt of protecting trees. 


But at length when the storms were over, and still 
was the forest dell, 

Unbattered, unbeaten, unbroken, he bowed himself 
and fell; 

And the breadth of that mighty clearing, when the 
giant had gone from his place, 

Was like to the scene of a hundred oaks in the 
waste of its empty space. 


A Night-Bird,.... W. H. Garrison,..... New Orleans Times-Democrat 


An attic room beneath the oak tree’s brush, 
The leafy sighs when wind went slipping by, 
The summer night’s wan solitude and hush, 
Now broken by a bird’s nocturnal cry, 
“Chuck! Wills-a-widow!” 


The lonely cry, akin to human speech, 

Fell on the hour so sweetly calm and still, 
And fled afield and sought the wooded reach, 
Outspread beyond the attic window sill,— 

“Chuck! Wills-a-widow!” 


Some boyhood days will glow like setting suns! 
Remembrance dear points out to past array 
Of turtle haunts, of popping alder guns, 
Of attic night when plaintive voice would say, 
“Chuck! Wills-a-widow!” 


To solemn pause the night had waxed and grown, 
The resting kine scarce stirred with tinkling bell, 
The fields and woods seemed desolate and lone, 
Within the hour the quaint infection fell, 
“Chuck! Wills-a-widow!” 


A corner, then, in olden summerland, 
The owlets hoot, the fireflies winding go, 
Great shadow trees beneath the moonlight stand, 
Within the dusk, one pensive calleth so, 
“Chuck! Wills-a-widow!” 














NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


FRO WOKE. ccccccceceses F. A. Murray,....... o+eee.New York Tribune 


I listen to the rumble and rattle of the rail 

And to my ear’s unfolded the world’s most won- 
drous tale; 

The prairie tamed and broken; the forest split in 
two; 

The lake and ocean blended; the mountain shivered 
through; 

The chasm knit with iron; the cataract swung back; 

Both Time and Distance shrunken with every foot 
of track. 


The tramp of millions westward is echoed from the 
wheel; 

The strain of millions striving sensations new to 
feel; 

New cities planned at twilight, perfected with the 
dawn; 

Our Nation’s might replenished by Western brain 
and brawn. 


The fruits are, aye! most luscious; the flowers fair- 
est bloom; 
The men are best and bravest, and there is least 
of gloom 
Where sets the Star of Empire, where Sun of Prog- 
ress dips 
And burnishes the wheat fields and glides the groan- 
ing ships. 


The Lament of the @olfer..... 8. E. Kiser, 
‘Lhe days are growing short, alas! 
The mellow autumn’s here; 


The grapes are crimson in the press, 
The leaves are pale and sere. 


...-Chicago Times-Herald 


The grass is yellow on the meads, 
The hills are blue with haze; 

The cider mill begins to hum— 
Ah, doleful autumn days! 


Across the spreading fields the scent 
Of roses comes no more; 

The fence is bare that was so fair 
With fragrant peas before. 


The summer’s dead! The robin sings 
Its farewell to the lark, 

And, O, it’s such a little while 
From 3 o'clock till dark! 


To the Mocking Bird ..... Norman Robinson...... Boston Transcript 


Sweet singer of our summer land, 

Who taught your gifted tongue? 
hand 

Such golden threads could weave along 

The bright embroidery of your burnished song? 


What cunning 


That little throat! How can it be 

So full of rare, exultant minstrelsy— 

No bigger than my finger round, 
Pour:ng its silver torrent of sweet sound! 


I cannot think such harmonies 

Were born among our earthly forest trées! 
Confess! That song was angel given! 
You've taken music lessons up in heaven! 
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I hear you when the whippoorwill 

Calls on his coy mate at twilight on the hill, 
And when the rosy touch of day 

Pushes the eastern fringe of night away. 


And sometimes all night long you sing, 
Voicing the inmost soul of coming spring, 
For nature’s temple, service free, 

Still finds its sweetest chorister in thee. 


But when thy babes are in their nest, 

I think, dear little bird, I love thee best, 

How well thou carest for thy young! 

What rare and radiant cradle-songs are sung! 


Sing on, sweet bird—we need thy song! 

Our human singing still hints something wrong, 
And in each note some shadow lies; 

Thou bringest music fresh from paradise! 


The Magic of a Whistle....... Roy F. Green,...... Detroit Free Presa 


I have heard his boyish whistle in the dark ana 
dewy gloam 

As he trudged across the meadows, as he drove 
the cattle home. 

I have heard him trill a measure with the cadence 
of a lark, 

And his boyish reason for it is: “It frightens off 
the dark.” 

Oft there seems a something lurking in the tall 
grown plots of grass, 

And his blood runs cold at thinking it may grab 
him should he pass, 

But he knows fear cannot linger in a brain for very 
long 

If two lips are pursed for whistling and a heart is 
tuned to song. 


Though the eerie shadows hover and the clouds 
shut out the stars, 

Up the pasture path he whistles, whistles taking 
down the bars, 

And the tune he pipes would surely any tired heart 
regale 

When he times it to the splashing in the frothed- 
o’er milking pail. 

All the shadows, all the darkness grow affrighted 
at the joy, 

And the happiness that bubbles from the glad heart 
of a boy, 

While Fear’s pickets scout and scatter “fore the 
hosts of Courage strong 

If two lips are pursed for whistling and a heart is 
tuned to song. 


In my worldly walks of living, in my struggle after 
pelf, 

His philosophy of courage I have taken to myself. 

When the clouds of care and trouble veil the blessed 
air of hope, 

And Misfortune waits to grab me as along the path 
I grope, 

When beset by fear I falter; see of light no feeble 
spark, 

Then his boyish plan I welcome, “for to frighten 
off the dark.” 

And I reach my hopes’ bright haven, since one 
cannot wander wrorg 

If two lips are pursed for whistling and a heart is 
tuned to song. 
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The Sketch Book: Character in Outline 


DFE FRR ice ve ciscvioiweds New York Commercial Advertiser 


A little piece of humorous-pathetic life cut from 
Yiddish New York has recently been put into 
burlesque literary form in one of the ghetto news- 
papers. Leon Kabrin is the author, a man who 
writes many plays and short stories descriptive 
of the life of the Jewish quarter. This particular 
story made the whole Russian east side laugh 
for two weeks, and the author is as proud of 
it as he would be of a play that ran three nights 
(a long time for a Yiddish theatre) in succession 
at the Thalia. It is the story of an old woman 
from Russia who has come to live with her chil- 
dren in New York. She is‘an orthodox Jewess 
and a greenhorn. By the latter term is meant 
somebody who is not “on to” the customs of the 
Russian Jews in New York. 

The woman of Mr. Kabrin’s sketch hates Amer- 
ica. She is too old to learn new ways, and is 
shocked and puzzled at every turn. Her mar- 
ried daughter is so irreligious that the old lady 
won't stay with her at Easter, but goes to dine 
with an old countrywoman of hers who still does 
things in the old way, at’ whose house food is 
“koshur,” and prayer is devout and in correct 
form. 

She has been there often before. She cannot 
read the names of the streets, and the system of 
blocks confuses her. She finds her way instinc- 
tively, with a few picturesque helps, one of which 
is the image of an Indian, before the door of a 
cigar store. When she arrives there she knows 
how to find her way. But on this particular occa- 
sion she cannot find the Indian, which she calls 
a Turk. She is confused and can’t find her way, 
either to her old friend’s house, or back home. 

She sees a Jew on the street, with a beard. “Ah! 
that is an orthodox!” she thinks: “He will tell 
me where the Turk is.” She seizes him by the 
arm. “Countryman,” she cries, “where is the 
Turk?” He stares and passes on. A “goy” (gen- 
tile) with a shaved face attracts her attention. 
Perhaps he will know. “Where is the Turk?” she 
asks, in her Yiddish. But the gentile does not 
understand. She grows more and more dis- 
tressed, and asks everybody she meets about the 
whereabouts of the Turk. The young men crowd 
around her, and derisively refer to her as “Grand- 
ma,’ and make fun of her Turk. She tells an 
Trish policeman in Polish that she wants to find 
the Turk. She uses Polish, for she thinks there 
are only two languages, Yiddish for the Jews and 
Polish for the gentiles, and the policeman she 


recognizes as a gentile. He speaks Yiddish, how- 
ever, and says: “Come to the station with me 
and perhaps we can find the Turk.” 

She thinks she is going to jail, and weeps 
violently. “Oh, I wish I were in Russia!” she 
cries to the jovial crowd of mixed “Jids” and Irish 
toughs who follow as the policeman drags her 
along. At the police station they hold a consulta- 
tion about the Turk, and the store where the In- 
dian originally stood, but from which it had been 
recently removed, was at last found, and the old 
woman returned to her daughter’s house in safety. 

But this was not the last of her adventures in 
New York. She had many of them, among the 
most amusing being her experience at the Yiddish 
theatre, where she behaved somewhat as Part- 
ridge did when he went to see Garrick with Tom 
Jones. She tells a neighbor afterward all about 
it. Her granddaughter was about to be mar- 
ried, so the whole family went to the theatre to 
celebrate. 

“Before I went,” she said, “I thought it would 
be a menagerie, where I could see some fine 
beasts. But it was not amusing at all. It was 
shocking. I will tell you. Ach, America! 

“We went into a big building, where they 
played music just as if it was a ‘hochzeit’ (wed- 
ding). There were three or four stories to the 
house, and in front of the musicians was a wall, 
which suddenly disappeared through the roof. 
The lights went out, and the musicians, not being 
able to see, stopped playing. At the same time the 
people on the top roof began to yell and hiss. 
They were afraid when the light went out, and 
I did not blame them, for it was very dark up 
there, and they thought they would fall down off 
the narrow roof. 

“Then, suddenly, where the wall had been, I 
saw Paradise open before me, and all the people 
were quiet and looked at the spectacle. There 
was a real old Jew, such as you see him in the old 
country, with a long, long beard. He was rocking 
his body to and fro, chanting the Talmud, which 
he held before him, It was like heaven. I was 
very glad, and hoped my children would learn to 
be as pious as that. 

“Then the daughter of the rabbi appeared from 
behind another wall. She was as beautiful as 
seven suns. The rabbi kissed her, but I didn’t 
think it was very decent to do it before the crowd, 
but he was a rabbi, so I guess it was all right. 

“Then I was shocked to see a shoemaker ap- 
pear, a very common man. And, just imagine, 
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the beautiful rabbi’s daughter was in love with 
him—in love with a shoemaker! What a place is 
America! And he was a “goy,” too, for he-was 
shaved, a regular gentile! America must be re- 
sponsible for such things! 

“And they kissed each other in public. And 
the people all laughed. And the rabbi didn’t seem 
to notice, but kept on reading the Talmud. Ah, 
me! What will become of my children? I wanted 
to tell the rabbi what his wicked daughter was 
doing. I called to him, but he paid no atten- 
tion. My children told me to keep quiet. They 
said it was not good to cry out in the theatre. 
But I struggled, and yelled still louder: ‘Father 
rabbi, look at your daughter ; she is kissing behind 
your back, and kissing a “goy!”’ But he did not 
hear me. He must have been deaf. The people 
near me looked at me as if they were angry, and 
said: ‘Keep quiet, will you?’ But I cried till the 
wall closed up and the rabbi, the girl and the shoe- 
maker disappeared. And then my children said 
they would never take me to the theatre again.” 





FR I Div cen vconsccccescqscccvsccseccoses London Academy 


He came into the restaurant car on a German 
railway, let the door slam behind him, smiled, 
sniffed, said “Oh!” and threw open one of the 
windows. We stared, for a German railway, 
where every stationmaster suggests imminent 
martial law, is not the place for the flaunting 
of an independent spirit. We—a little company 
of various nationalities, united only by a tacit 
servility to wait patiently till it should please 
the waiter to attend to our wants—stared. The 
newcomer, a mere boy, but tall, treated the place 
as if it were a Duchy and he the Duke of it. He 
tucked his long legs under a table, and shouted in 
a high, pleasant voice: “Kellner!” to which, after 
a few seconds, he added the word “schnell !” 
Those were the only two German words he knew, 
and he used them frequently, with varying de- 
grees of emphasis. Strange to say, the waiter 
answered the call, and took his leisurely order. 
He gave him his entire attention, just as if the 
boy were a duke and we subjects. His dinner 
was served while we still waited, and while he 
ate I talked to him. He had been with his “peo- 
ple” at Homburg, and now he was on his way 
back to a public school in England. Later he was 
going into the army. This he tqld me while he 
ate his dinner, and chirped criticisms of German 
ways. When he had finished his meal, he threw 
himself back in his chair and cried: “Kellner, bill! 
schnell!” The waiter heard, and came to him, 
down the whole length of the carriage. The bill 
was presented. “Look here,” said the boy, “the 
service is bad. I’m going to back this bill.” He 


wrote his complaint (it was not very well spelt) 
in a large, round caligraphy, folded it, and 


‘dropped the document into the official box at- 


tached to the wall. Then he rose, said: “Bring 
my coffee into the smoking-room,” smiled gen- 
erally at the company, and strolled to the door. 
He paused. there a moment, said: “Look here, 
‘schnell,’” and disappeared. I began my dinner. 
I ruminated. His behavior was inexcusable, and 
yet Well, he carried it off. It was not un- 
derbred—it was English. I ruminated, and 
thought of the map of Africa and the domination 
that was spreading down from the North and up 
from the South. I did not approve, but, as I ate 
my tardy dinner, I think I understood—the 
English way. 








Immoral Fables............+ a Black and White 


I. 

An elderly giraffe, born in foreign parts, was in 
the habit of entertaining with his conversation a 
large captive-bred baboon. By agreeable persi- 
flage and well-chosen anecdote he did much to 
relieve the tedium of off hours in their menagerie 
life. The baboon, silent but singularly accurate, 
would listen for hours to tales of what would 
have been his native land if only he had been 
born there. 

“T have referred on previous occasions,” said 
the giraffe one night, “to the tropical forest, 
where the sun can scarce penetrate and the gaily- 
colored’ paroquet and the less attractive jackal 
are to be found at their innocent gambols. I 
have spoken, too, of the swamp, red with the set- 
ting sun, where only the snort of the hippopota- 
mus or the buzz of the mosquito breaks the inter- 
minable silence of the drowsy evening. Would 
you not like to hear now something of the 
desert ?” 

The baboon, terse but by no means indifferent, 
nodded his head. 

“The desert,” said the giraffe, “is composed of 
sand. Some deserts are furnished also with a 
neat and convenient oasis, an arrangement of 
palm trees and fountain singularly grateful and 
refreshing to the weary and parched traveler. 
Others are provided with a mirage, an ingenious 
optical delusion, but, judged by the hard test of 
results, of no practical value. Others again are 
without either of these annexes and may be con- 
sidered as vast plains of sand, extending, as a 
general rule, over a space greater than the whole 
of this island where at present we are being ex- 
hibited at prices sadly incommensurate with the 
pleasure and instruction that we provide for the 
young. An alligator of my acquaintance once at- 
tempted to cross one of these deserts. He took 
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his chance of finding an oasis; but as it happened 
this desert was all sand, pure sand, and nothing 
but sand. I would not harrow the feelings and 
depress the spirits by recounting all the agonies 
that the alligator endured from thirst; suffice it 
to say that a point was reached when he knew 
that in another hour he would be dead for want 
of water. The point to which I wish to call your 
attention is one which has a curious psychological 
interest. Unable to endure the suspense of wait- 
ing the approach of death, the misguided and des- 
perate reptile anticipated the decree of nature and 
committed suicide.” 

“How?” asked the baboon. 

The giraffe cleared his throat to gain time, and 
then murmured, with a pathetic look in his eye: 

“Drowned himself.” 

And then no sound was heard but the snapping 
of the bars of the cage by the justly incensed 
baboon. A moment later the air was thick with 
shreds of decentralized giraffe. 

Immoral.—Never begin to tell a lie until you 
see your way to the end of it. 


II. 


There was once an almond-eyed Princess, of 
great beauty, considerable wealth and average 
principles. And when the time drew near that 
she should be married she bade her Grand Vizier 
bring before her her suitors, that she might hear 
what they had to say, at the same time not bind- 
ing herself to accept the lowest or any tender. 

When the day came there were but three who 
had the courage to step forward and urge their 
claims. The first was middle-aged and portly and 
spoke after this manner: 

“Princess, if you will be mine, I will give you 
the finest palace in this country, and the largest 
diamond and the fleetest horse.” 

The second was younger and would have been 
nice-looking if he had not had a shifty eye. 

“Princess,” he said, “if my suits finds favor with 
you, I will do all that this merchant has promised ; 
and moreover, by a private arrangement between 
the Court physician and myself, I will succeed my 
father as king, and you shall be my queen.” 

“Number Three,” the Vizier called out, and 
very shyly the third man stepped forward. He 
was very young and as beautiful as a young god. 
He was simply but tastefully attired in a suit, no 
longer new, of his Sunday clothes. 

“O Princess,” he said, in a rich and fruity voice, 
looking round absent-mindedly for the lime-light, 
“T have no treasure to offer you, nor power nor 
title. Only an undying love.” 

There was a faint trembling on the violin 
strings; the musicians, being used to Oriental 
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stories, had expected something of the kind. The 
Vizier spoke: 
“O more than diamonds! O sweeter than 


power! Higher, far higher, is love undying. Love 
that e 

“IT wish you'd sit down and not talk like a back 
number, said the Princess. “Number Two wins, 
of course.” . 

Immoral.—The highest feelings are the furthest 
out of reach. 





III. 


In the garden of an aged and rheumatic char- 
tered accountant (who has nothing to do with 
the story) there grew a proud rose and a poppy 
side by side. The rose was tended and pruned 
and watered; nobody heeded the poppy. If they 
had heeded it they would have taken it by the 
neck and thrown it out. It was a common and 
self-sown poppy ; some people would have thought 
it of no value. They would have been right first 
time. 

One dry day the poppy permitted itself to re- 
mark. “O, if they only would water me too!” 

“Why should they?” asked the rose. “I am 
beautiful in color, graceful in shape, delicious in 
perfume. You are cheap and gaudy and untidy, 
and you smell badly, and there is no wear in you.” 

The poppy was on the point of inventing one of 
those humble but pathetic answers that are so 
common in fables, when a wind arrived and took 
most of the poppy’s face along with it. 

Possibly immoral, but quite true and frequently 
overlooked.—The braggart sometimes speaks the 
truth about himself, and humility with no other 
concomitant merit is not necessarily triumphant. 


i riicdcseneuentennsnes eveceeece o0ceeneecn cee Gienee 


“Are you fond of traveling, Mrs. Green?” I 
asked, leaning thoughtfully against the water- 
butt. 

I had come across Mrs. Green in a conducive 
hour, and we had entered into conversation. She 
was seated on the lowest step of the stair leading 
to her rooms above the coach-house. Her work 
was over, and her sleeves were unrolled; she was 
in a meditative mood. Together we contemplated 
the pickings and scratchings of the reflective hens 
about her doorway. 

“Travelin’ as is travelin’,” she replied, “I enjys. 
As much as I enjys hanythink.” 

“What do you call traveling?” said I. 

“Put me in a third-class kerridge railway 
train,’ said Mrs. Green sentimentally, “with hall 
me frens about me, an’ nappy ’earts a-beatin’ ’igh, 
an’ nevery soul a-standin’ treat cheerful, an’ a- 
larfin’ gay, an’ no one a-carin’ where they’re a- 
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goin’, nor whether they never gets there, an’ I 
harsks no more! That’s what I calls travelin’. 
Suffer I may, for suffer I halways mus’, along o’ 
my firs’; but I suffers in silence with a smilin’ 
heye.” 

“What is the other kind of traveling?” said I. 

“When you travels cos you ’ave ter, an’ not 
alonger wantin’ to,” replied Mrs. Green shortly; 
“a ‘’urryin’ ‘ere an’ a ‘urryin’ there, an’ a-knockin’ 
up constant again’ a lot o’ hidjets as carn’ give a 
plain hanswer to a plain question.” 

“And don’t you suffer in silence in that kind of 
traveling?” said I meditatively. 

“T do not,” said Mrs. Green. 


” 


“T lets “em know 
it. 

A short pause ensued. 

“There was the day I went to London,” resumed 
Mrs. Green thoughtfully, “as you’ve ’eard me tell 
on. No one guesses what I went through that 
day, nor no one never will, ’cept ’Eving, as sen’s 
the sorrers we hinjor.” 

“You only told me a little about it,” said I. 

“Ah! there’s things as ain’t to be tol’ in words,” 
said Mrs. Green darkly. “Eleving parcils I ’ad 
an’ neither more nor less an’ that begun it. No 
comp’ny shell go a-chargin’ me for leggidge, ses 
I. Three an’ heightpence it corstes me to get to 
London, ses I, an’ I makes no complaint, for I 
travils ’eavy. But leggidge as goes inside a wan 
what no one wants to travil in—no, not ef you 
‘ired ’em to do it, ses I; they ain’t no right to go 
a-chargin’ agains’ a respectable person a-settin’ in 
a paid-for seat. Nor shell they do so, ses I, de- 
termined-like, if I can stop ’em! So I ses to 
Green a Frid’y—me bein’ promised to me harnt’s 
nephew-be-marriage a Satterd’y—‘Green,’ ses I, 
‘you'll ’elp me do hup me things in parcils,’ ses 
I, ‘an’ I'll ’ang *em about meself,’ ses I.” 

“It was a very clever idea,” I said. 

“Clever!” said Mrs. Green with a furious snort. 
“When you sups with Sating you wants a long 
spoon, an’ so I tell you. No one never got the 
better of a comp’ny yet, nor never will. A single 
man with a face to ’im hanyone can manidge, but 
a lot o’ cowards a-keepin’ dark an’ never bein’ on 
the spot for to ’ear the trewth about theirselves, 
there ain’t no reachin’. Which the thought on it 
drives me wil’.” * 

She paused and fanned herself with her apron. 

“There was a young man at the station what 
called ’isself a porter, an’ when I come in, a bit 
blown with the hextry weight, hup ’e comes a- 
ready an’ a-smilin’ in a manner fit to bust a body 
along o’ aggrawation. ‘Put ’em hall there,’ ses 
’e, an’ ’e points to the weigh stand. Ah, I could 
‘a’ ’it im! ‘Preps you'd like me to get hon too,’ 
ses I, a-pantin’ fierce, for I sees immejit ’ow it 
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would be. ‘Not hunless you'll pay for demigis, 
mem,’ ses ’e, a-thinkin’ ’isself funny. But no one 
ain’t never funny with me long. ‘Hif I gets hon, 
you'll come too, any’ow,’ ses I, an’ I seizes ‘im 
rown’ the wais’, an’ afore ’e knowed where ’e were 
up ’e goes, as pale as a piller-slip; for ‘e were a 
little man. That done me good.” 

“Didn’t the people laugh?” I asked. 

“They didn’t laugh at me no more,” said Mrs. 
Green, darkly, “an’ no more didn’t ’e. But I ’ad 
to pay! Four an’ sixpence, if you'll believe me. 
More nor what I corst meself, an’ me a good 
fourteen stun. It turns me in me bed o’ nights 
to think of it. Ah, there’s thoughts as takes years 
an’ years horf of a woman’s life; but a man, 
’e sets an’ ses nothin’, let ‘im be cheated ‘ow ’e 
may, so long as it’s a comp’ny as does it. What 
‘e can’t set straight heasy ’e’ll leave crooked. 
‘Don’ let’s ’ave no fuss,’ ses ’e a-smilin’ comfrer- 
ble. Ah! I knows ’em. But wimming ain’t made 
that way. It torments ‘em to be cheated. 

“If I could honly get a good slap at that there 
South Heastern Comp’ny’s face,” she added with 
sudden fury, “I shouldn’t min’ so much.” 

She relapsed into gloom. 

“A comp’ny ain’t got no face. They takes gootl 
care o’ that. Four an’ sixpence tor me parcils, 
an’ three an’ heightpence for meself, an’ me four- 
teen stun.” 

She groaned in bitterness of spirit, and, seizing 
a handy stone, flung it among the encroaching 
fowls, which scattered with protesting shrieks and 
elongated necks and swiftly striding legs. 

“But how was it you had so many parcels if you 
were only going for the day?” 

“Presingts,” said Mrs. Green. “Wegebuls, 
heggs, hunnions, hepples, an’ sech like. Halso 
cast-orfs, for to make down for- me harnt’s 
nephew’s children. An’ a set o’ chipped chiney 
tea-things as I ’adn’t no use for. An’ a few 
hother little things. To say nothin’ of a nole bon- 
nit for me harnt’s nephew's wife, she bein’ near 
‘er twelfth, an’ nothin’ decent to rejoice in.” 

“Rejoice in!” I repeated. 

“In church,” explained Mrs. Green, “arter- 
wards. A-giving of thanks for the goodness of 
’Eving. Which she does ’em by threes, it comin’ 
too dear to rejoice on ’em singly.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

Silence fell again. 

“Yes, that begun it,” said Mrs. Green with a 
sigh. “An’ ’avin’ thus begun, thus it went on. 
Heverythink went wrong. I tole you what 
’appened in the eatin’-’ouse. Ah, when I got ’ome 
a Satterd’y night, Green ’e nearly wep’ to see me. 
‘Oh, Hanna, Hanna,’ ses ’e with ’is feelin’ ’eart, 
‘you’re wore to a presbirin, shadder.’” 
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The Mizzibul Man* 


By Mary Dawson 
Te 


“What are you planting, Miss Flower-Garden ?” 
asked the tall man as he bent down to rest his 
elbows on the fence. 

It was rather frightening to have a strange 
person lean upon the fence and talk to one in 
this way. Ellen stole a look at his face to see 
if she had better be afraid. She decided that she 
need not. 

“I’m planting sweet alyssum here,” she answered 
politely. “I’ve por-chu-lacca and petoonias near 
the fence.—Our cook is going to give me some 
lady-slipper seed,” she added in a burst of con- 
fidence. 

“Then your sister won’t have to buy any slip- 
pers for ever so long, will she?” 

This was a very funny mistake and Ellen want- 
ed so to laugh. But nothing was ruder than to 
laugh when any one made a mistake so she kept 
back even a smile and changed the subject. 

“Do you know my sister?” she asked. 

The tall man sighed and shook his head. “I 
used to,” he answered, “but I don’t now.” 

“Caroline’s playing tennis on the back lawn. 
If you will come over the fence I'll show you 
where she is,” she suggested hospitably. 

The tall man sighed again. Ellen decided that 
he was very mizzibul about something. “No,” 
he said. “I’m afraid I can’t come. There’s some- 
thing very queer about me. I can never get over 
this fence.” 

Ellen thought that perhaps he had only one 
leg like the man who sometimes came around to 
mend umbrellas and who had been in the war. 
She looked to see. But both of the Mizzibul Man’s 
legs were there. 

“Have you a garden?” she asked. 

“I have, I’m sorry to say—for nothing nice 
ever comes up in it. It isn’t a pretty one like 
yours. My garden is filled with disagreeable 
things. There’s a good deal of rue in it. Do 
you know rue?” 

Ellen shook her head. “No,” she said. “I 
haven’t any of that in my garden.” 

“I hope you never will plant any,” he an- 
swered. “It is very disagreeable. It isn’t half 
as nice as geraniums. Those are very fine ger- 
aniums you have there.” 

“Yes. Grandmother sent me those. They are 
slipped from her window garden. This plant will 
have red flowers and the other white ones.” 


*Written for Short Stories. 


“My goodness!” exclaimed the Mizzibul Man. 
“But suppose they forget and the one that ought 
to put out red flowers puts out white ones and 
the white tree can’t think what to do about it 
and so comes out with red ones.” 

He said this so quickly that Ellen felt a little 
puzzled. She did not quite like to ask him to 
say it all over again so she asked instead, “Don’t 
you think the flowers will be pretty whether they 
are red or white?” 

“Indeed I do,” he agreed. “Whenever I have 
a geranium in my buttonhole I don’t care whether 
it is a red flower that has forgotten to be white 
or a white flower that didn’t know how to be red.” 

Ellen found this idea, too, very hard to fol- 
low. “Well, they are very pretty,” she murmured. 

“If I had a garden where nice things would 
grow, do you know what I'd plant?” said the 
Mizzibul Man. “I'd plant a cream chocolate tree 
and a marshmallow bush. Then I could walk out 
every day when the cream chocolates and marsh- 
mallows got ripe and pick some.” 

This was a joke and Ellen knew that she could 
laugh without hurting his feelings. 

“But perhaps you are one of the little girls 
that can’t bear candy?” he said afterwards. 

“U-m-m-mm, I love it,” said Ellen. 

“Chocolate creams and marshmallows?” 

“Yes. But specially buttercups.” 

“T know where there is a little box of them all. 
I will bring it round in the morning to you,” 
said the Mizzibul Man, preparing to go. 

“T’ll ask Caroline if I can take it,”’ said Ellen. 

* * * * * * 

“Well, how are the petunias coming on?” asked 
the Mizzibul Man, the following morning as he 
came up to the fence. 

“Oh, they haven’t come up yet. 
more sun than we’ve been having.” 

“I wish I had known they needed sun, I'd 
have brought a piece of it along in my pocket.” 

Ellen leaned upon her little spade and laughed. 
She had discovered that the Mizzibul Man made 
a great many jokes at which he did not even smile. 

Speaking of bringing the sun along in his 
pocket reminded her of something else. “Caroline 
said I could take the candy,” she said shyly. 

“Did she,” he cried joyfully. “I’m glad you 
told me so, because I might have carried this back 
with me and forgotten to give it to you.” 

He dug down into a deep’coat pocket and pulled 
out a very large box. 


They need 
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“Oh,” she cried. “What ‘a big one! Why, you 
told me it would be little.” 

“It looked little when I put it in my coat pocket. 
But perhaps it has grown since then.” 

Ellen inverted a flower pot and sat down upon 
it, arranging a corolla of petticoats. 

“Will you havea flower pot?” 

“No, thank you; I think not. I’ve almost given 
up sitting on flower pots. They are apt to cramp 
my legs which aren’t as short as they used to be.” 

There were ever so many kinds of candies in 
the box. Delicious sugary things which melted 
away deliciously in the mouth. 

When Ellen had removed the cover, she passed 
the box to the Mizzibul Man who gravely partook 
of a chocolate cream and a cocoanut kiss. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“You're entirely welcome,” she said formally, 
as she bit into a big marshmallow. 

* * * * * * 


It was very queer. Ellen tried to think why 
it was and she could not understand it at all. Caro- 
line was usually so “intrusted” in men. She 
would spend whole mornings on the porch with 
them. But she would not be intrusted in the 
Mizzibul Man. When Caroline tried to tell her 
she did not listen. She talked very fast about doll- 
houses and about a piece of honeycombcanvas that 
Ellen was embroidering for her grandmother. 

Caroline was watching the tucking away of 
some seeds in the garden the next morning when 
the Mizzibul Man appeared unexpectedly. 

The young lady instantly dropped Ellen’s little 
spade upon which she was leaning and hurried 
away to the house. Her head was thrown back, 
her eyes half closed and her lovely white dress 
swish-swished across the grass like a swirl of 
snow. 

Ellen called to her. “Caroline! Caroline! Don’t 
you know him? This is the Mizzibul Man.” 

But Caroline only hurried away faster. 

The Mizzibul Man sighed. 

“I frightened your sister,” he said miserably. 
“I’m so sorry. I wouldn’t frighten her for the 
world. I don’t frighten you do I?” 

“Not now,” said Ellen. “Only at first.” 

“Will you tell your sister that it made me very 
unhappy to see her run away ?” 

“Yes. And I'll tell her that she needn’t be 
afraid of you,” she promised. 


* * * * * * 
That afternoon Ellen tried to find Caroline to 


tell her how sorry the Mizzibul Man had been 


to see her run away from the fence and whiat he 
had said. 
But the dressmaker kept her sister in the sew- 
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ing room all the rest of the day fitting on some 
new dresses. Ellen did not see her alone. 

At night time the opportunity occurred, how- 
ever, for Caroline always came into the room to 
help her unfasten.any hook or button that was 
stiff or inconveniently beyond reach; to hear her 
say her prayers and tuck her into bed. 

“He was very sorry,” she began as Caroline 
brushed and braided her hair. 

“Who was sorry, honey-love?” 

“That man at the fence.” 

“Oh!” said Caroline. She waited a long mo- 
ment. Then she asked, “What was he sorry for?” 

“He was so sorry he frightened you.” 

“He didn’t frighten me, sweetheart.” 

“Oh! Don’t you remember? At the fence, 
Caroline. When you saw him you ran away.” 

“T had forgotten that. I remember now.” 

“He is so mizzibul, Caroline.” 

“There are a great many mizzibul people in 
this world, honey-love,” said her sister softly. 

“What makes them mizzibul, Caroline?” 

“I hardly know. Perhaps they are not good 
enough. Some people are miserable because they 
are not good enough to forgive the wrong things 
done to them. Don’t you remember, when the 
kitten was killed, how hard you found it to for- 
give Jackie Potter?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen thoughtfully. “It took a long 
while.” 

“And yet it was your duty to forgive Jackie if 
you wanted to be like the good God. For He for- 
gave every one who did wrong to Him.—Well, 
dearie, there are a good many people like you. 
They find it very hard to forgive. So hard some- 
times that they never succeed in forgiving.” 

Caroline was bending down to braid the hair, 
and, as she said this something warm and wet 
splashed upon Ellen’s cheek. 

Ellen looked up in great surprise. “Why, Caro- 
line! you’re crying.” 

“A little, honey-love. Just a silly tear or two. 
I’m suré I don’t know why. It won't last long, 
I guess.—You haven’t told me whether the pansy 
seed has come up yet?” 

* * * * * * 

The sun was shining the next day and when 
Ellen went down toward the fence to look at her 
garden there were rows upon rows of little green 
things thrusting upward through the soil. 

It was the por-chu-lacca. 

The Mizzibul Man came along just after she 
had discovered them. 

“Hello!” he said. “So the sun got round at 
last, did he? What are they please, Miss Flower- 
Garden ?” 

“It’s the por-chu-lacca,” said Ellen ecstatically. 
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“I bet you another box of candy right now, 
that they turn out to be rose-bushes.” 

Ellen laughed. “I'll win. I’ve seen grand- 
mother’s rose-bushes and they don’t come up like 
this at all,” she said as she deluged the new ar- 
rivals with water from the scarlet watering pot, 
by way of helping them to grow. 

“Well, when you get a box of candy you give 
some of it to me. So I might as well lose. I 
get all I want from you and I couldn’t eat a whole 
box. Itwould make me sick.” 

It seemed to Ellen that there was something 
not quite sound in this reasoning. But she was 
too much interested in por-chu-lacca just then 
to be interested in sophistry. 

“They look like little green soldiers, don’t 
they,” he said, “coming up that way in little 
regiments and battalions, I mean. And do you 
see the funny helmets they have on? They’ve just 
taken the seed and split it in two and stuck it 
over their heads.” —— 

“It’s funny. But I didn’t think they’d be up 
to-day,” Ellen mused. “I was telling Caroline 
about them last night and I told her that we 
hadn’t had enough sun to bring them up yet.” 

“I suppose you couldn’t remember, could you, 
how sorry I was that I frightened your sister 
at the fence,” suggested the Mizzibul Man. 

“Oh, yes! I told her that.” 

“I suppose she was very angry at me?” 

“I don’t know. She didn’t say anything. But 
afterward I told her about you. That I wasn’t 
afraid of you and that you were just mizzibul, 
mizzibul all the time.” 

“She must have been dreadfully cross with me, 
then.” 

“No. She didn’t look cross. I forget what she 
said. And then she splained to me why people 
were mizzibul and then she cried a little—just a 
little—soft.” 

“Cried!” It seemed to Ellen that he would 
jump over the fence with pure astonishment. 
Then he sighed, shook his head and became mizzi- 
bul again. 

The lawn was freshly mown that morning and 
smelled deliciously sweet. Patches of sunlight 
and shadows played hide-and-seek across the 
green because the sky was full of little fleecy 
clouds which scurried now and then over the 
face of the sun. 

It was a very pretty picture and Caroline who 
sat on the porch rocking and embroidering looked 
very pretty, too. She had on a lovely pink frock 
with a shawl around her shoulders which was 
white and fleecy like the little clouds in the sky. 

Ellen saw that the Mizzibul Man looked very 
often at the porch and at Caroline. It seemed 
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= 
such a pity that he could not talk to Caroline. 
She knew so well how to help any one over any 
mizzibulness. 

“I wish you could get over the fence,” she 
said. “Then you could know my sister.” 

“I was just at that moment wondering whether 
I couldn’t,” he replied. “Do you know, I feel a 
little as if I could get inside the fence to-day.” 

“Try,” she encouraged him. “Give a high step.” 

The Mizzibul Man considered a moment. Then 
he swung one long leg over the fence and was 
inside, as he himself said, in a jiffy. 

“There! I thought you could,” she cried in 
triumph. “Now let’s go to Caroline.” 

The Mizzibul Man hesitated. “Perhaps Caro- 
line won’t speak to me.” 

“T’ll introduce you,” she promised. 
her that I’m not afraid of you.” 

Ellen hurried him at a smart pace across the 
lawn. She was greatly afraid that he would try 
to run away and kept a tight hold on his hand. 

“Don’t be afraid. I'll introduce you,” she re- 
assured him. 

Caroline was sitting with the back of her chair 
toward the fence and so she did not catch sight 
of the two until they were fairly on the porch. 

She turned. Her face grew very hot and then 
very white. She stood up quickly and it seemed, 
for a moment, as if she were going to run indoors. 

But Ellen interposed. “This is the Mizzibul 
Man, Caroline,” she said. “I told him I would in- 
troduce him to you.” 

“It is a very mizzibul man, indeed, Caroline,” 
he said in a very low voice. “Please let me be 
introduced to you.” 

He stood before her holding out his hand. How 
big he looked! Even Caroline, who was a grown- 
up young lady, looked little beside him. 

But Caroline did not put out her hand. She 
stood very still and looked away and said nothing. 

“T planted my garden very wrongly, Caroline. 
But think of all the rue and all the bitter roots 
I've grown in it. Think of these. I confess I 
planted wrongly. But, think of these and—let me 
be introduced to you, Caroline.” 

“The trouble was,” said Caroline, in a queer low 
voice, “that our gardens lay so close together, 
yours and mine. The bitter things you planted 
came over the boundary line and grew in my 
garden, too.” 

“I am sorrier for that than for anything that 
happened in mine,’ he answered. “But I have 
waited months. I have grown my bitter roots. 


“Tl tell 


Be—be a woman and forgive.—I mean, let me be 
introduced to you, Caroline.” 

He stretched out his big hand again. 
this time Caroline put her hand into it. 


And 
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Some Danish Proverbs’ 
Te 


Advice after mischief is like medicine after 





death. 





To give good counsel to a fool is like 
throwing water on a duck’s back. 

Who refuses cheap advice must buy dear 
repentance. 

He who knows how to beg may leave his 
money at home. 

When it rains porridge the beggar has no 
spoon. * 

Care, and not fine stables, makes the good 














horse. 





It is bad to lean against a falling wall. 
It is good to lend to God and the soil; 
they pay good interest. 
Help is good everywhere except in the 
porridge bowl. 
Give to a pig when it grunts and a child 
when it cries, and you will have a fine pig and 
a bad child. 
A bold attempt is half success. 
——It is easy to poke another man’s fire. 
—If you would catch a fox you must hunt 
with geese. 
He who tastes every man’s broth some- 
times burns his mouth. 
Of bad debtors you may take spoilt her- 




















rings. 





He who relies on another’s table is apt 
to dine late. 

Many a sheep goes out woolly and comes 
home shorn. 

After pleasant scratching comes unpleas- 
ant smarting. 

He knows the water best who has waded 
through it. 

After one that earns comes one that wastes. 
Flattery is sweet food to those who can 
swallow it. 

If a man have folly in his sleeve, it is sure 
to peep out. 

——tThere is no need to fasten a bell to a fool. 
He who would make a fool of himself will 
find many to help him. 

To a friend’s house the road is never long. 
Slander expires at a good woman’s door. 
Joy like the ague has one good day be- 
tween two bad ones. 

Better the world should know you as a 
sinner than God know you as a hypocrite. 



































_* From The World’s Best Proverbs and Short 
Quotations. By George Howard Opdyke. Laird 
& Lee. $1.50. 





God help the sheep when the wolf is judge! 
—*Virtue in the middle,” quoth the devil, 

as he sat between two lawyers. 

Lambs don’t run into the mouth of the 

sleeping wolf. 

Hair by hair the head grows bald. 

“Every little helps,” said the dog as he 

snapped at the fly. 

Much broth is sometimes made of little 














meat. 
and asks 





Luck steps in at the door 
whether Prudence is in. 
One hair of a maiden’s head pulls harder 
than ten oxen. 


A golden key opens every door save heav- 








en’s. 





He who takes a child by the hand takes a 
mother by the heart. 

Fortune often knocks at the door, but the 
fool does not invite her in. 

“Peter, I am taking a ride,” said the goose 
as the fox ran away with her. 

It is too late to cover the. well when the 
child is drowned. 

A silent man’s words are not brought into 














court. 





Time is not tied to a post like a horse to a 
manger. 

Act so in the valley that you need not fear 
those who stand on the hill. 

Bend the willow while it is young. 
—wWhen wine is in, wit is out. 

He that does not save pennies will never 
have pounds. 

He who would save should begin with his 














mouth. 
Wash a dog, comb a dog, still a dog re- 
mains a dog. 
There are three bad neighbors—great roads, 
great lords and great rivers. 

——A good neighbor is a good morrow. 
He that lies down with dogs, will get up 
with fleas. 
Tell me your company and I will tell you 
what you are. 
Beauty without virtue is a rose without 
fragrance. 
The horse must go to the manger, and not 
the manger to the horse. 
A lean compromise is better than a fat 























lawsuit. 
“For a good dinner and a gentle wife you 
can afford to wait. 
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Reflections on Life’ 


i) 


God’s Word is an anvil which has worn out 
many a hammer.—Beza. 





Man though dead retains a part of himself; the 
immortel mind remains.—Homer. 





The belief in the eternal existence of man’s soul 
is as old as mankind itself.—Strabo. 





An atheistic and materialistic democracy seems 
to me a very hell upon earth.—Pressensé. 





Atheism is a disease of the soul before it 
becomes an error of the understanding.—Plato. 





God is the common Father of us all, but more 
especially of the best of us.—Plutarch’s Lives. 





The Scriptures teach us the best way of living, 
the noblest way of suffering, and the most com- 
fortable way of dying.—Flavel. 





Man in every stage of society, civilized or sav- 
age, has universally believed that he is to live 
hereafter—Smith (Sidney). 





Life is a state of embryo, a preparation for life. 
A man is not completely born until he has passed 
through death.—Benjamin Franklin. 





Cheerfully do I depart this life, hoping for the 
immortal, the imperishable. One cannot but be 
charmed by that blessed hope.—Socrates. 





The soul when departing from the body does 
but begin to live. Oh, blessed day, when I arrive 
at the divine assembly of souls !—Scipio. 





Agnosticism never won a victory, never slew 
a sin, never healed a heartache, never produced a 
ray of sunshine, never saved a soul.—Cuyler. 





Give me matter, and I will explain the forma- 
tion of a world; but give me matter only, and 
I cannot explain the formation of a caterpillar.— 
Kant. 





Oh, what a world this would be if the perse- 
verance of the saints were made of as enduring 
stuff as the perseverance of the sinners !—Park- 
hurst. 


* Compiled from Faiths of Famous Men; John 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 


Kenyon Kilbourn. 


It is but reasonable to regard the force of 
gravitation as the direct or indirect result of a 
will or consciousness existing somewhere.— 
Herschel. 


Amidst all my doubts and speculations, there 
are two things which always strike me with awe 
—the starry firmament above me, and the moral 
law within me.—Kant. 








My mind can take no hold of the present 
world nor rest in it for a moment, but my whole 
nature rushes on with irresistible force toward a 
future and better state of being.—Fichte. 





The Holy Ghost is by far the most simple writer 
in heaven or on earth; therefore his words can 
have no more than one most simple sense, which 
we call the spiritual or literal meaning.—Luther. 





Madmen! (shouted Diderot to the French ec- 
clesiastics) tear down the walls that imprison 
your ideas! Extend your Godhead! Confess 
that He is everywhere, or deny that He is at all! 





The Egyptians were not a people of very high 
intellectual development, and yet their religious 
system was strictly associated with, I might rather 
say founded on, the belief in immortality—Glad- 
stone. 





Traversing the world, you may find towns with- 
out walls, without letters, without kings, without 
coin, without schools, without theatres; but a town 
without a temple of prayer, no one ever saw.— 
Plutarch. 


Setting, nevertheless, the sun is always the 
same sun. I am fully convinced that our spirit is 
a being of a nature quite indestructible, and that 
its activity continues to eternity. (Again.) The 
pious wisely draw from death the hope of future 
bliss.—Goethe. 








When I go down to the grave I can say like 
so many others: I have finished my day’s work; 
but I cannot say: I have finished my life. My 
work will begin again next morning. My tomb 
is not a blind alley; it is a thoroughfare; it closes 
with the twilight to open with the dawn. It would 
not be worth while to live at all, were we to die 
entirely. That which alleviates labor and sancti- 
fies toil is to have constantly before us the vision 
of a better world appearing through the darkness 
of this life—Victor Hugo. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Napoleon at the Height of His Power. By Im- 
bert de St. Amand. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 


M. de Saint-Amand, if not the most eminent, is 
certainly one of the most popular historians in 
the later French school of to-day. This popular- 
ity has been obtained by judicious selections of 
interesting periods in French history, and by 
treating these periods with a lightness of touch 
that prefers gossip to discussion, and pageantry 
and splendor to economic or political details. The 
present volume is the fifth of the series devoted 
to the Second Empire, and is more immediately 
an outcome of the fourth in the series which 
treats of the relations between France and Italy. 
The year 1860 is taken as the height of Na- 
poleon III.’s power, and the whole volume is con- 
cerned with France and Italy during that highly 
important year. In January, 1860, France seemed 
to be at peace with the world. On New Year’s 
day of that year Napoleon exchanged greetings 
of peace with all the world. But the emperor 
was a master of “coups d’état.” Repose was an 
unknown factor in the restless monarch’s con- 
tradictory nature. The world was astounded by 
the formation of a free trade treaty with England. 
No inkling had been dropped of such a move, 
and the protective policy of France was an- 
nihilated at a stroke. This was followed by war- 
like movements in Italy; the temporal power 
of the Pope was assailed; a Piedmontese army 
assailed the Papal States; by diplomatic man- 
ceuvring with Cavour, Napoleon quietly assumed 
the kingdoms of Nice and Savoy, while the pa- 
triotic army of Garibaldi drove Francis II. from 
the throne of the Neapolitan kingdom and pre- 
sented it to Victor Emmanuel as the crowning 
achievement of the move toward a united Italy. 
The diplomatic policy of France at this time 
showed itself superbly effective. With consum- 
mate skill it steered clearly free from international 
complications and with steady conservatism it 
refused to interfere in the troubles of the Pope, 
and yet it was able to maintain the respect of the 
Catholic world. While French prestige was thus 
being established in the Occident war broke out 
between China and France. England allied with 
France, and the crowning glory for France was 
attained when in November of that eventful year 
the allged forces by forced marches reached the 
gates of Pekin, captured the city, burned the fa- 
mous summer palace of the emperor, looted it of 
its treasures, concluded a satisfactory treaty and 


returned home laden with wealth and honors. At 
the close of the year France was the first coun- 
try of Europe, her flag had been planted and 
maintained beyond the borders of Christendom, 
her internal affairs had been managed with an 
enlightenment that was to be the earnest of pres- 
ent economic principles, her diplomatic proceed- 
ings had been consummated with rare skill and 
finesse, and in great measure the credit belongs. to 
Napoleon III., who alone and frequently in the 
face of religious and political prejudice ruled 
France with a firm and enlightened hand. M. de 
Saint-Amand has told his story clearly and well. 
His portrait sketches are well chosen and well 
done. Napoleon, Victor Emmanuel, Pius IX., 
Garibaldi, the unfortunate Francis II., the Em- 
press Eugénie are a few of such portraits in high 
lights. The battles of Castelfidardo and Polikao 
are vividly portrayed and with a touch of the old 
historical affection for detail. A word must be 
said in conclusion for the part that Miss Martin 
has played in the English production of this work. 
Her translation is extremely clear and idiomatic, 
and in a few places she has transcribed literally 
the short, pithy sententiousness of the original._— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 





Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley, M.P. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Century Co. $3.50. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.00. 
Life and Character. By Ar- 


Oliver Cromwell, 
thur Paterson. New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 


$3.00. 


The monographs on Oliver Cromwell written 
for the Century and Scribner’s magazines by Mr. 
John Morley and Governor Roosevelt, respect- - 
ively, make their nearly simultaneous appearance 
in book form, with all the original pictures. Mr. 
Morley’s volume forms the longer and more elab- 
orate work of the two; and while its magazine 
origin is not unapparent throughout, it also bears 
throughout, we need hardly say, the unmistakable 
impress of distinction inseparable from this fine 
writer’s work. Like all Mr. Morley’s essays in 
historical biography. (and where are better ones 
to be found ?), the life of Cromwell is a study not 
only of the man, but also, and perhaps even more 
essentially, of his times and the spirit of his 
times. Mr. Morley’s essay is keyed above 
the tone and spirit of controversy; and surely the 
time has gone by for wrangling over the 
cause, and weeping or rejoicing over the fate 
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of the Stuarts. What is wanted now is the clear 
sight and the balanced judgment in order that 
we may come at last to the right historic view of 
that great drama and its actors. To this end, 
Mr. Morley’s cool and dispassionate pages give 
valuable aid. . . . Governor Roosevelt has 
plainly found in Cromwell, as a remarkably stren- 
uous character who entered public life at the 
head of a corps of rough riders, a subject very 
much to his mind; and he has treated it with his 
usual vim and downrightness, and with as much 
independence of view as a theme already so well 
canvassed admits of.—Dial. 

When Macaulay “wrote a Whig pamphlet and 
called it history” he set an example for men less 
skilled than himself to follow. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
claims to be considered as a serious historian are 
of the slightest. If this book be any evidence, he 
has no especial acquaintance with the time of 
which he treats; in comparison with the contem- 
porary work of Mr. Morley or Mr. Firth, for ex- 
ample, his is superficial and hasty. He holds to a 
view of his hero not unlike theirs; but in his 
case it seems to be based upon prejudice rather 
than upon conviction. Such a view is not, in 
the opinion of many competent writers, tenable; 
but at least we may expect those who share it 
to put forth arguments more convincing than any 
we find in these pages. Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s 
purpose is to be discovered in his frequent al- 
lusions to current events, and his use of the 
Puritan Revolution to point a moral for the bene- 
fit of those who do not think as he does. ; 
His book has the interest inseparable from his 
picturesque personality, but as history its value 
is hardly appreciable—Providence Journal. 

Mr. Paterson possesses neither the vivacity of 
Roosevelt nor the broad historic sense of Morley. 
He is not, like Roosevelt, so interested in himself 
that he amusingly turns history into a campaign 
document for personal exploitation. Nor has he 
like Morley the power to communicate his own 
interest in his hero to the reader. The book is 
rather tame, in short. The great Oliver loses 
his picturesqueness and becomes a mere humdrum 
collection of virtues. For Mr. Paterson is an 
uncompromising Cromwellian. He even seeks to 
condone Cromwell’s wholesale butcheries in Ire- 
land by arguments which would equally condone 
the horrors of the Inquisition in Spain or the 
Puritan atrocities in this country—New York 
Herald. 


Tommy and Grizel. 
New York: 


By James Matthew Barrie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The story is told as only Mr. Barrie could tell 
it, because it has been felt as only he can feel it. 
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We all know his peculiar charm: the sense of 
spiritual beauty blended with dry humor. His 
humor, like the rest of him, is “autochthonous,” 
and so deserts him in London, where he makes 
cheap fun of the society known as the Tommies 
and their rivals the Tummies. At home in 
Thrums it gives us Corp and Gavinia and Dominie 
Cathro, and a whole college of delightful eccen- 
trics. O. P. Pym is good, but probably owes 
something to F. Bayham, Esquire. For spiritual 
beauty there is Grizel, as true and lovable a wom- 
an as novelist ever created. Her story is simple 
and might be summed up in the words of Ingeborg 
in Ibsen’s Pretenders: “To love, to sacrifice all, 
and be forgotten, that is woman’s saga.” Grizel’s 
saga is not to be read without tears. (The 
curious will note, by the way, that her passion for 
“mothering” other people’s bairns has been bor- 
rowed to furnish the prettiest scene in the au- 
thor’s Wedding Guest.) As for Tommy, Mr. 
3arrie obviously would have us weep for him too. 
But there, we submit, parental fondness misleads 
him. We agree rather with old Aaron Latta, 
who laughed at Tommy’s sublimities (“for I ken 
you, Tommy, my man, I ken you’), and with 
David Gemmell, who roundly told Grizel that her 
hero was “a false loon.” And yet, as we say it, 
we begin to incline to the other side, to the feel- 
ing of pity and tenderness which we think Mr. 
Barrie could wring from a stone. For even re- 
viewers are not immune against “double con- 
sciousness.”—London Times. 

There are certain books that are far more en- 
joyable when read in monthly instalments than 
at a single sitting. Tommy and Grizel is one of 
these. It abounds in delicate, artistic effects that 
are more delightful when they are had one at a 
time. Moreover, with Tommy’s strenuous and 
continuous self-searchings, with Grizel’s minute 
study of Tommy’s every act and motive, with 
Mr. Barrie’s analysis of Tommy from every point 
of view, we are apt to conclude that there is 
too much analysis and too much Tommy.—Public 
Opinion. 


Sam Houston. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. (Bea- 
con Biographies.) Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
75 cents. 


Sani Houston is an attractive subject for biog- 
raphy, and Sarah Barnwell Elliott has made the 
most of it in her little book. The biographer 
brings out the romantic in Houston’s adventurous 
career and throws into relief the manliness, hon- 
esty and chivalrousness oi his character in a way 
to please the most ardent of his admirers. At the 
battle of Horseshoe Bend, one of Jackson’s Indian 
victories, Houston, an enlisted man, was wounded 
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in the thigh by an arrow while trying to climb 
a stockade. A companion failing at first to pull 
it out, “If you don’t do it,” cried Houston, “I'll 
kill you.” He fell afterward with two bullets in 
the shoulder, and was supposed to be mortally 
wounded. Houston’s gallantry had attracted 
Jackson’s notice, and “Old Hickory” was always 
his stanch friend through life. Like his patron, 
Houston engaged in one celebrated duel. Gen. 
White, of Nashville, condemning Houston for 
some reflections made by him on the local post- 
master, one Erwin, Houston sent a challenge 
to White and shot him in the hip. Houston never 
fought a duel again, declining many challenges. 
To his secretary, after reading a call to the field 
of honor, he said: “Indorse this number fourteen 
and file it away.’ Houston’s separation in Janu- 
ary, 1823, from his wife, whom he had just mar- 
ried, provoked many scandalous stories and raised 
up a host of enemies against him. He disdained 
to make any explanation while he.lived except to 
his second wife, who not until after his death 
told the world that Sam Houston, discovering 
that his young wife had been forced by her family 
to marry him against her consent, and that she 
loved another, had left her-with the suggestion 
that she obtain a divorce for abandonment. Hous- 
ton was broken-hearted and retired to live among 
his friends, the Cherokees, beyond the Mississippi. 
Miss Elliott sketches the events leading up to 
Texan independence, which Sam Houston made 
possible by his victory at San Jacinto, with admir- 
able clearness, but it is in Sam Houston the in- 
dividual that readers are most interested, and no 
side lights on her hero’s character escape her. 
Houston was never greater than when he used 
his personal influence against secession in Texas 
and roused the passions of the South to such a 
fierce flame that “in Viriginia it was demanded 
that the traitor Houston be tarred and feathered, 
while in Georgia it was suggested that ‘some 
Texan Brutus may arise to rid his country of 
this old, hoary-headed traitor.’ But he refused a 
commission as major-general which President 
Lincoln offered him and declared for his State, 
right or wrong.”"—New York Evening Sun. 


A Study of Life and Death. 
New York: D. 


The Individual. 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This is a profound, original, scientific, and in 
many ways most suggestive study, appealing ex- 
clusively to thoughtful readers and the scientific 
spirit, free from cant, conventionality, and def- 
erence to tradition, reverent in spirit, and with 
much of faith and spirituality written between its 
lines, but sticking rigidly to its own line of in- 
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vestigation and argument, and dealing with its 
subject exclusively on the scientific side. Pro- 
fessor Shaler keeps entirely within the realm of 
natural history. He takes no notice whatever 
of the religious aspects of his theme, but is con- 
cerned only with the outward facts, the phenom- 
ena, and upon this basis examines and defines 
the place of the individual in the universe, ar- 
ranges the data which determine longevity, traces 
the growth of sympathy among the lower ani- 
mal forms, shows the normal and the logical place 
of death in its relation to individuality and the 
race, and discourses tenderly on old age and its 
uses from the naturalist’s point of view. It is 
preéminently a naturalist’s book for readers who 
are able to follow trains of thought from the 
naturalist’s point of view. It accumulates a 
great mass of facts, some of them of curious in- 
terest, and its generalizations and reflections are 
marked by a candor, a modesty, a reserve, and 
a caution which are delightful. It is a public 
benefaction when a mind like Professor Shaler’s 
undertakes the illumination of a theme which 
like this lies so close to the innermost and ten- 
derest nerves of human nature.—Literary World. 


The Isle of Unrest. 
New York: 


By Henry Seton Merriman. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


There is a briskness about the writings of Mr. 
Henry Seton Merriman which is not to be with- 
stood. In The Isle of Unrest this quality is 
perhaps more abundantly present, and more in- 
spiriting, than in any of its predecessors. The 
story deals with Corsica in the closing years of 
the Third Empire, when the power which had 
held the lawless inhabitants in something like 
obedience to the rules of civilization was on the 
verge of collapse, and the society of the island 
felt the first vague uneasiness of a return to 
sanguinary ways. The author is of the opinion 
that Corsica is now in much the same condition 
as existed before the iron hand of the Emperor 
was laid upon its wicked habits. He presents 
his principal personages as embodiments of the 
Corsican character as it has endured through 
all times and changes, fiery, brave and tenacious. 
Lory de Vasselot, the hero, has no taste for the 
ideas of vendetta which were cherished by his 
ancestors. His father lives concealed for thirty 
years as the result of a murder committed for 
revenge. He himself would hurt no man unless 
in a fair fight. But even Lory cannot throw off 
the Corsican character altogether, and though 
the action of the tale passes partly in France 
and carries the hero through some of the hardest 
fighting in the war with Prussia, the atmosphere 
of the sinister little island is flung over every 
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chapter of the book. Those chapters have, as a 
rule, striking endings. The author likes to round 
out each one of them with a telling stroke. This 
communicates a tinge of cheap melodrama to the 
work which we could well do without. But, on 
the other hand, the recurring climax, neatly and 
vigorously handled, does much to maintain that 
tone of briskness to which appreciative allusion 
has already been made. One may object to the 
almost automatic twists which give the plot too 
crisp and stagy a character by half; art seems to 
be giving place to mechanism when the succession 
of events is set forth with such glibness, but it is 
idle to think of putting the book down unfinished, 
the author is so alert, so nimble, so full of energy 
and so interesting. The Isle of Unrest, in a word, 
is one of those books which cannot be unreserv- 
edly admired, but which give a distinct pleasure 
to the reader notwithstanding. He may not ac- 
cept Henry Seton Merriman as a brilliant novelist, 
but he cannot deny his story-telling faculty, his 
gift for seizing the attention and keeping it—. 
New York Tribune. 





Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. By 
Augustus C. Buell. In two volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


A glamor of mystery has long enshrouded the 
figure of Paul Jones. The sketches and biog- 
raphies of him that have hitherto appeared, leav- 
ing much to conjecture, have served to intensify 
rather than to dispel it; and thus we have come 
to picture this intrepid and gifted free-lance of 
the ocean, not so much as a perfectly realizable 
and relatively modern historical character, as a 
heroic half-mythical figure fixed on the quarter- 
deck of the Ranger or the Bon Homme Richard, 
wrapped in the smoke of battle. Material enough, 
however, has always existed for an authentic and 
fairly circumstantial life of Jones, that should 
leave untouched no essential phase of his 
strangely varied and romantic though somewhat 
brief career. But the material has been scattered, 
and much of it not easy of access; and the use 
that has heretofore been made of it has been most 
unsatisfactory, wherever an effort was made, or 
ostensibly made, to blend the facts it conserved 
into a biographical whole. That a satisfactory 
life of Jones, which should remove him from 
cloud-land and show him to posterity as his Amer- 
ican and European contemporaries knew him, 
awaited only the advent of a writer competent 
to undertake it, is amply proved by Mr. A. C. 
Buell’s spirited work. Mr. Buell has ransacked the 
records, private and official, and consulted and 
collated the authorities, English and foreign. The 
book is really the fruit of painstaking research 
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and extended effort; and no student of our mari- 
time history can afford to neglect it. It is neatly 
gotten up, and contains two portraits (one in 
colors) of Jones, and a few other cuts.—Dial. 





A. Biography and Study. By 


James Martineau. i 
Little, Brown & Co. 


W. Jackson. Boston: 
$3.00. 

This is less a life of Dr. Martineau than a 
portrait; and less a portrait than a study of him 
as a preacher, teacher, and philosopher. In Dr. 
Martineau’s case these words must be regarded as 
almost synonymous; according to his own ex- 
planation of the function of a preacher, he was 
primarily a teacher in the pulpit; and certainly 
in all his public teaching the practical ‘and ethi- 
cal issue of his teaching was never absent from 
his sub-consciousness. Mr. Jackson is an undis- 
guised pupil and admirer of Dr. Martineau, and 
confessedly makes this study of his great teacher 
an occasion for the exposition of his own philos- 
ophy. But that philosophy is so borrowed from 
Dr. Martineau and so imbued by his spirit that it _ 
is not easy to discriminate between the interpreter 
and the author whom he interprets. For one who 
desires to get the spirit of Dr. Martineau’s teach- 
ing in brief compass, and has not time or op- 
portunity to study directly the author’s three great 
works, A Study of Religions, The Seat of Au- 
thority, and Types and Ethical Theory, we know 
of no volume comparable to this——Outlook. 





Sons of the Morning. By Eden. Phillpotts. 


New York: G. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A singularly powerful and original story, equal 
to some of the best works of Thomas Hardy, in 
many ways similar to his later novels, yet strong- 
ly stamped with an individuality of its own. The 
setting, the minor characters, the loving descrip- 
tions of nature, all remind us of Hardy, but the 
main plot of the story is so treated as to leave 
little doubt that in Mr. Phillpotts we have an au- 
thor whose works must soon place him among 
the foremost of English writers. It is to his 
credit that he has taken an almost impossible 
theme—a woman’s love for two men—and treated 
it with such rare delicacy and apparent fidelity to 
fact that it holds the reader’s attention, without, 
however, leaving him convinced. Indeed, it is 
hard to imagine a girl of Honor Endicott’s char- 
acter loving equally these two men quite as she 
is represented. That this equal love should exist 
after her marriage to one of them is still more 
hard to believe, but the fact is reiterated even to 
the final page. The most finely drawn character 
is blind old Mark Endicott, but the two men, 
Myles and Christopher, are well contrasted. The 
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working out of the minor plot is carefully handled, 
and the interest sustained throughout. The de- 
scriptions of nature are often in refreshing con- 
trast to the unnatural expression of Honor’s love. 
A bit of Dartmoor is made vivid to us through all 
the changing seasons. It is a book to be thankful 
for,if for nothing more than this—Home Journal. 





Webster’s International Dictionary, to which is 
added a supplement of twenty-five thousand words 
and phrases. Edited by W. T. Harris. Spring- 
field: G. & C. Merriam & Co. $10.00. 


The new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary is probably the best one-volume Eng- 
lish dictionary. It is printed from new plates 
and in addition to all the features that have made 
it so popular it has a supplement of 25,000 addi- 
tional words and phrases prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education. The old dic- 
tionary as revised only a few years ago has well 
been described as “the best practical working dic- 
tionary.” It is admirably adapted to saving the 
time of a busy man or woman, as the seeker after 
definition or pronunciation is not referred else- 
where, as is the irritating custom of so many man- 
uals. The new supplement is worthy of high 
praise, as it has gathered up all the recent terms 
in science, literature and the arts. It indicates 
their spelling and gives the authority for their 
use. This supplement alone will be of great help, 
as it includes many names that are not found in 
more pretentious works. It comprises noted names 
of fiction as well as many terms which are found 
in romance. Altogether the various supple- 
ments in the appendix amount to 569 pages. 
The most valuable are the noted fictitious persons 
and places and the biographical dictionary. The 
volume is finely printed, the cuts being especially 
clear, and it is substantially bound and furnished 
with the thumb index. It may be commended 
without any reservation to the student as well as 
to the general reader.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





_An American Anthology, 1787-1899; selections 
illustrating the editor’s critical review of American 
poetry in the nineteenth century. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Stedman’s latest volume supplements his 
Poets of America, as his Victorian Anthology 
supplemented the earlier survey of the English 
poets of the period. Its selections illustrate his 
critical review of American poets, and its range 
is notable. The work is a compact volume of 
nearly nine hundred pages. It gives selections 
f:om the verse of more than four hundred writers, 
arranged in chronological order, and divided into 
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three periods. An introduction from the pen of 
the editor, covering twenty pages, sketches and 
explains the plan of the book, and is rich ‘in criti- 
cal observations. The department devoted to bio- 
graphical notices fills sixty pages, and contains a 
vast amount of personal information presented 
briefly. There are an index of poets, an index 
of titles, and an*®index of first lines. No minor 
details have been overlooked in the arrangement, 
and in system and comprehensiveness the book 
is as nearly perfect as care could make it. Its 
contents will be found to include hundreds of 
“old favorites,” as well as many poems that are 
not familiar to general readers. There is oppor- 
tunity for difference of opinion concerning the 
space properly devoted to poets of to-day, but Mr. 
Stedman’s decisions will not be seriously ques- 
tioned by any considerable number. The work 
will find a prominent place on many bookshelves, 
as there has been no collection of American 
poetry of its scope for many years.—Argonaut. 





Up in Maine. By Holman F. Day. Boston: 


Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 


Holman F. Day is a poet of the common people, 
whose Yankee dialect verse and stories in rhyme 
of the quaint folk in far-away nooks and corners 
of Maine are well known to the readers of cur- 
rent periodicals. They are watched for and people 
who have once read his verses never afterward 
skip anything that appears over his name. That 
is pretty good evidence that Mr. Day has the 
faculty of saying something in a way that calls 
forth a responsive echo in the reader’s mind. 
Sometimes it may be an echo of memory, but more 
often we fancy it is because he strikes a homely, 
human note that no one can fail to recognize. 
Verse that shows this intimate quality is worth 
preserving and for that reason the little volume 
of- verse which Mr. Day has just published, and 
to which he has given the title Up in Maine, is 
very welcome. As he says in his sub-title, they 
are “stories of Yankee life told in verse.” They 
are grouped under the headings Round Home, 
Takin’ Comfort, "Long Shore, Drive, Camp and 
Waggan, Hosses’ and Goin’ t’ School. It will be 
seen from these captions that Mr. Day’s muse 
deals with homely, common things—with the 
comedies and the tragedies of everyday life. His 
style is not the smoothest and he deals with 
phases of life that do not appeal to the dreamers 
—but his verse has in it the wind among the 
pines and spruces, or the sound of the breakers 
on the rocky shore. This is, we believe, Mr. Day’s 
first collection of the fruit.of his pen. It is well 
worth preserving.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


A Bachelor ..... oeeees senswerse seaeeenseoccens eeeees London Punch 


Who collars all my scanty pay, 

And with my little plans makes hay? 

Who says Mamma has come to stay? 
: 


Who takes away my easy chair 
Because “it has no business there,” 
And only says she doesn’t care? 


Who says she hasn’t got a gown, 
And wants to put the horses down, 
And thinks we’d better live in town? 


Who commandeers my only hack, 
Returns him with a bad sore back, 
And says the little beast is slack? 


Who thinks that I must ride a bike, 
And makes me do what I don’t like, 
And tells me if I don’t she’ll strike? 


And when I’m feeling sad and low 
Who sympathizes with my woe 
And softly breathes, “I told you so!” 


NO ONE! 


I cancuinsiadceeonue Adele Durand,....... maecowewss Life 


A cosy room, 
A pleasant view 
Of hill, of lake, 


A book or two, 


Some cigarettes, 
Some gossip new, 
A rainy day, 
And just us two! 


Jack’s Second Trial.......... Roy Farrell Greene......... Smart Set 


The second time that Jack proposed 
’Twas really a surprise, 

Though still I—gossips so supposed— 
Found favor in his eyes. 

His first avowal, months before, 
I’d treated with disdain, 

And laughed at him the while he swore 
He’d surely try again. 


The second time that Jack proposed 
I never said a word, 
Ehough to assent I’d grown disposed— 
I simply overheard 
By accident his earnest plea 
While in the waltz’s whirl; 
The second time ’twas not to me, 
But to another girl! 


TORE vctcacion eevee EOmund Petley...ccceecceceee ..London Graphic 


Sweet Marjorie and I fell out— 
That evening we remember well— 
But what on earth it was about 
Nor Marjorie nor I can tell. 


We've talked about it since, perplexed. 
And wondered how we had the heart; 

For she was cross and I was vexed, 
And we agreed ’twas best to part. 


She bade me take my gifts and go— 
The feather fan, the sapphire ring, 

The sachet with the true-love bow, 
The songs I loved to hear her sing. 


The jeweled crescent for her hair, 

And Ruskin’s “Ethics of the Dust”’— 
Then, thinking that I did not care, 

She added—to my great disgust— 


“But may I hope you will be kind 
And let me keep the cockatoo, 

For, when he’s spiteful, he’ll remind 
Me sometimes, Reginald, of you.” 


Incensed, I left the saucy minx, 

And savagely the hall door slammed; 
But on the top step, like-a sphinx, 

Stuck fast, my coat tail tightly jammed. 


I stamped my foot in futile rage, 
I may at once admit—I swore; 
I know ’twas wrong, but I'll engage 
A bishop would have cursed that door. 


The thought flashed quickly through my mind— 
(1 felt forlorn as fish on hook)— 

“If she is peeping through the blind, 
How idiotic I must look. 


“Mine is a most unlucky star, 
Beyond the shadow of a doubt; 
Would I had left the door ajar, 
Or let the servant show me out.” 


I strove in vain the cloth to tear, 

But might have tugged till that day week; 
I could not leave my garment there, 

And, sparsley clad, my chambers seek. 


For freedom, then, I rang the bell; 
The fatal door was opened wide, 
And in my arms my sweetheart fell— 
“Forgive my cruelty,” she cried. 


And murmured in my fond embrace— 
Regarding me with deep concern, 
While I with rapture kissed her face— 
“TI knew, dear Reggie, you'd return.” 


Passing Pleasantries,.......secees seeeeenene Chicago Times-Herald 


THRIFT. 


He saw her drop her glove, 

And watched it where it lay; 
He rushed to pick it up 

When she had turned away; 
He kissed and hid it in 

A pockef near his heart, 
Not knowing that the girl 

But played a little part. 


The preacher said the words 
That made her his for life; 
“Now give me back my glove,” 

Implored his loving wife; 
“T have the one that goes 

With that I dropped for you— 
I never wore them, and 

They’re still as good as new.” 
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Child Verse 


Nursery Rhymes for Wooden Toy8,......-.s.eeee0e: New York Herald 


There was a wooden soldier and he had a wooden 
gun, 
And his uniform was painted blue, blue, blue; 
But he couldn’t shoot his gun at a rabbit or in fun, 
All on account of the glue, glue, glue. 


Mooley cow, mooley cow, where have you been? 
Once you were snowy white, now you are green. 
I stood in a rainstorm, close to a tree; 

The leaves lost their color (and gave it to me). 


Jack and Jill stood on a hill, 
Two little wooden creatures. 

A thunderstorm it came along 
And washed off all their features. 


Three toy men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a paper boat. 
The boat went down, 

But the men didn’t drown, 
’Cause little toy men can float. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 

“Nowhere at all, kind sir,” she said. 

“You are a blockhead from your talk, 
For a maid like me can’t move or walk.” 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 
From the box where she confined them. 
Could she but look across the book, 
All safe and sound she’d find them. 


The MOOn-Baby.....ceccccccccersecccsssecscceccees Pall Mall Gazette 


There’s a beautiful golden cradle, 
That rocks in the rose-red sky; 
I have seen it there in the evening air, 
Where the bats and beetles fly; 
With little white clouds for curtains, 
And pillows of fleecy wool, 
And a dear little bed for the Moon-Baby’s head, 
So tiny and beautiful! 


There are tender young stars around it, 
That wait for their bath of dew y 
In the purple tints that the sun’s warm prints 
Have left on the mountain blue; 
There are good little gentle planets, 
That want to be nursed and kissed, 
And laid to sleep in the ocean deep, 
Under silvery folds of mist. 


But the Moon-Baby first must slumber, 
For he is their proud young king; 

So, hand in hand, round his bed they stand, 
And lullabies low they sing. 

And the beautiful golden cradle 
Is rocked by the winds that stray, 

With pinions soft, from the halls aloft, 
Where the Moon-Baby lives to-day. 


Do Vou S’pose....sccccccseecesccvccerecsceses New Orleans Picayune 
Do you s’pose little flies, with their thousands of 
eyes, 


When their mamma is busy with tea, 
Ever climb on the chairs, and get in her way, 
And cry, “Lem-me-see, lem-me-see! 


Do you s’pose little fish, when their mammas wish 
To take a short nap—just a wink— 

Ever pound on the door with their soft little fins, 
And whimper, “Please gimme a d’ink?” 


Do you s’pose little quails, as they creep through 
the rails 
And into the weeds where they stay, 
Ever = sae dear, when her head aches so 
ard, 
“But why can’t I whistle to-day?” 


Do you s’pose little bees, as they hum in the trees, 
_And find where the honey-sweets lurk, 
Ever ask of their papa, who’s busy near-by, 

“T know—but what for must I work?” 


Do you s’pose, do you s’pose that any one knows 
Of a small boy who might think awhile 

Of all this and more? You do? So I thought— 
And now let us see if hé’ll smile! 


The Length of Time........ Priscilla Leonard.........The Churchman 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
One for every minute; 

And Neddy tries, with all his might, 
To get more questions in it. 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
And as for a reply 

The wisest sage would stand aghast 
At Neddy’s searching “Why?” 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
And childhood’s hours are brief; 

So Neddy has no time to waste, 
No pauses for relief. 


Sixty questions make an hour, 
Presto! why, where is Ned? 
Alas! he’s gone, and in his place 

A Question Point instead! 


ee ogheecesseevesoss Detroit Free Press 


They cut pa’s trousers down for me; I don’t get 
nuthin’ new; 

I have to wear his old coats out, his old suspenders, 
too! 

His hats and shoés don’t fit me, but s’pose they will 
some day, 

And then they'll come to me instead of being 
thrown away. 


My sister Grace is twenty-two, 
And she can sing and play, 

And what she wears is always new— 
Not stuff that’s thrown away! 

She puts on style, I tell you what! 
She dresses out of sight; 

She’s proud and haughty and she’s got 
A beau ’most every night. 


I never get new things to wear; I’m just a boy, you 


see, 

And any old thing’s good enough to doctor up for 
me! 

"Most every thing that I’ve got on one day belonged 
to pa— 

When sister’s through with her fine things she 
hands them up to ma! 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


i hs 


An English paper says Sir George Tre- 
velyan is editing the diary of Lord Macauley. 
Although in his 73d year Jules Verne is at 
work on a new book of travel. 

J. M. Barrie has written a new story for 
Scribner’s Magazine which will make it first ap- 
pearance early in the year. 

W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet, whose work 
thus far has been confined to poetry, is at work 
on a novel. 

The bibliography-of Austin Dobson is be- 
ing compiled by Mr. Francis Edwin Murray, of 
Derby, England, who will also be the publisher. 

















——Lord Roseberry has written a study of Na- 


poleon which has just been published by Harper 
& Brothers, a reading from which appears in this 
number of Current Literature. 

joel Chandler Harris, author and former 
newspaper editor, has been invited to deliver a 
lecture on journalism before the English depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the novelist, is to 
be married soon to Dr. Charles Freeman, a physi- 
cian of Metuchen, N. J., and their home will be 
in Metuchen. 

Gibbon’s autobiography is to be issued by 
the Methuens, of London, uniform with their fine 
edition of the Decline and Fall, and will be edited 
by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the Johnsonian scholar. 
According to the American Bookman and 
the English Academy, The Reign of Law is the 
best-selling novel in both countries at the present 
time. It has already passed its first hundredth 
thousand. 

A well-illustrated and exhaustive work on 
travels and explorations in Antarctic Regions, by 
Karl Fricker, has just been issued by the Mac- 
millan Company. It contains sixty-one illustra- 
tions, Hany plates and maps. 

‘The Oxford University Press, which is ex- 
hibiting in three different groups at the Paris 
Exhibition, has gained the unique distinction of 
being awarded three Grands Prix—one each for 
higher education, bookbinding and Oxford India 
paper. 























Maurice Thompson’s story of American 
life, Alice of Old Vincennes, is now selling at the 
rate of 3,500 per day, and its sales are closely 
approaching 100,000, and from present indica- 
tions will be one of the popular books of the 
season. 

Miss Mary Johnston, whose second novel, 
To Have and To Hold, is in its two hundred and 





seventieth thousand, has also completed a third, 
which, under the title of Audrey, will begin as a 
serial in the Atlantic in the June number. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication Count Tolstoi’s new book: Slavery in Our 
Times, an inquiry into the results of modern in- 
dustrialism, on which Count Tolstoi has been 
engaged for some months. The fundamental idea 
of the book is the negation of coercion. 
According to a prediction of The American 
Bookman, made with reference to The Reign of 
Law, “now that the historical novel has run its 
course for the time being, the next two or three 
years will witness the vogue of the religious 
novel.” 

The Macmillan Company will publish im- 
mediately the new edition of A Kentucky Cardinal 
and Aftermath in one volume, and illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. They will also issue a special 
large-paper autograph edition of one hundred 
copies, each of which will be signed by the author. 
A number of short stories, by William Wal- 
dorf Astor, that have appeared from time to 
time in the English magazines have now been 
collected and will shortly appear in book form 
in this country and in England under the title 
of Pharaoh’s Daughter, and Other Stories. 

Sir William Martin Conway’s admirable 
book The Alps from End to End, has previously 
been beyond the reach of bookbuyers of modest 
pretensions. A cheaper edition with all the orig- 
inal illustrations, which is now offered by the 
Lippincotts, will be most acceptable to Alpinists 
and mountain-climbers generally. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Chaucer, which occurred October 25, 
was appropriately celebrated in. New York by the 
Grolier Club and in London by the British Mu- 
seum by exhibitions of various editions of the 
works of the poet, portraits, manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, and other objects relating to him. 

But one book manuscript was completely 
destroyed in the great Lippincott fire of last win- 
ter. This was the hand-written manuscript of 
Baroness Von Hutten’s new novel, Marr’d in 
Making. The author cabled that she had not 
a word of copy—but she rewrote the book, which 
is just ready. 

The Plantin-Moretus Museum, at Antwerp, 


























will shortly publish an impression of the orig- 
inal copper plates, woodcuts, head-letters and 
alphabets, characters and types, the treasures of 
which made this old printing establishment fa 
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mous throughout the world. All interested in the 
project may obtain further information by ad- 
dressing L. H. Smedling, managing director, 50 
Marché street, Jacques, Antwerp, Belgium. 

The revival of the Magazine of American 
History, which was discussed last year, is prom- 
ised to be a fact by January, 1901. It is to be con- 
ducted jointly by William L. Stone, the historian 
(who was a frequent contributor to it when it 
was edited by Mrs. Lamb), and William Abbatt, 
the author of the Crisis of the Revolution. 

At the dinner of the Society of Authors in 
London a short time ago Anthony Hope made a 
speech in which he said that the society was 
prevented from doing important work in the in- 
terests of its members because of insufficient 
funds; this was notably true with regard to their 
increasing interests in America, where the so- 
ciety felt the need of maintaining a staff of agents. 
The Helman-Taylor Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will publish in January, by authority of The 
Century Company, an index to the twenty-eight 
volumes of St. Nicholas. This index, which has 
been prepared by the staff of the Cumulative In- 
dex to Periodicals, will be dictionary catalogue 
in form. Each contribution appears under the 
author’s name if known, under the title as given 
in the text, and under the subject or class heading. 
According to the New York Herald, Marie 
Corellt is still the most talked of author in Lon- 
don at the present moment, and never has a book 
been more discussed there than The Master Chris- 
tian. The success of the book, in spite of the at- 
tacks upon it, is phenomenal. Miss Corelli has 
left Stratford-on-Avon, where she wrote The 
Master Christian, and will probably spend the 
winter in Egypt. She is at present in the Isle 
of Skye. 

——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation 
Our Hall of Fame; American Immortals and 
What They Did. The work will consist of 
biographical and critical sketches of those chosen 
for places in the new Hall of Fame. The writer 
of the articles of each class of subjects—rulers, 
authors, scientists, judges, theologians, soldiefs, 
sailors, etc.—will be some one especially in sym- 
pathy with the group in question. The work 
will, of course, be adequately illustrated, and will 
probably form two volumes. 

A charming book by the dean of out-door 
writers is John Burroughs’ Squirrels and Other 
Fur-Bearers, just issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It is, first of all, a kind of address book 
of our more common wild animals. Colored plates 
reduced from the Audubon Quadrupeds greatly 
enhance its usefulness in this direction. But the 
book is more than a manual; it is a kind of per- 

















sonal introduction, of which many nature-lovers 
will doubtless avail themselves, to these wood 
and field friends of Mr. Burroughs. 

—tThe late Friedrich Nietzsche’s sojourn in 

Turin in the year 1887 is described in the last 
number of the Nuova Antologia. He spent most 
of his time reading and writing, and seldom left 
without telling the landlady to be careful not to 
touch his books and papers. The first symptoms 
of his mental infirmity showed themselves one 
day when he caused a great commotion in the 
street by hugging a horse’s neck and refusing to 
be parted till the police arrested him. Professor 
Overbeck was summoned and the patient was 
taken to his home. 
It would not be surprising if the promised 
Day Book of John Stuart Blackie proved to be 
the most characteristic product of its author. The 
professor published many books, but in none of 
them was there much of the quaintness and vigor 
of his public or private speech, in which he most 
revealed himself. Not even in his book on Self- 
Culture is there so much of the actual Blackie 
as was to be found always in his public discourse 
or his private talk. These were always fresh and 
racy. When he set to work on a book, Blackie 
became literary. and ceased to be “a character.” 

——The end of the nineteenth century with no 
uncertain note, says the Publishers’ Weekly, is 
giving answer to the haughty inquiry: “Who 
reads an American book?” Even a quarter of 
a century after the witty Sidney Smith pro- 
pounded his vexing question in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, the English publishing trade 
found 382 American books worth reprinting, and 
in that period the United States annually ex- 
ported books to the amount of upward of $40,000, 
the bulk of which presumably went to England. 
Half a century later our annual export of books 
and other printed matter to England and her col- 
onies alone almost touches the $2,000,000 mark. 
That the novels of Charles Dickens only 
gain in popularity as time goes on is amply shown 
in the repeated issues of his works. The next and 
one of the handsomest of these reissues will be 
the Authentic Edition of Dickens, which will be 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in this coun- 
try in conjunction with Chapman & Hall in Lon- 
don, Dickens’ original publishers. It is intended 
to make this edition complete with the full text of 
all Dickens’ writings; it will contain the entire 
series of original illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Brown, Leech and others, as accepted by Dickens, 
and as embodying in the memories of all his 
older readers their first ideas of Dickens’ charac- 
ters. There will also be the later well-known 
illustrations as used in the Gadshill edition. 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts” 


“Help Fotch de Kingdom.”—A young colored 
candidate for the ministry was addressing a col- 
ored Sunday School: “We are always a prayin’ 
‘Thy Kingdom Come,’ but we nebber does any- 
thing to help fotch de Kingdom. Now we ought 
to be a doin’ sumfin to help answer our prayers. 
It reminds me of a cullid brudder down South 
what tuk a fancy to one of his neighbor’s chick- 
ens. He prayed and prayed to the Lawd foh dat 
chicken. But de good Lawd did not send him the 
chicken. At last he prayed de Lawd to send him 
after dat chicken. And, shore ’nuff! he went ober 
one night and got dat chicken. So, my bruddern 
and sisters, you should wuk as well as pray. Yo’ 
should go arter de Kingdom.” 





The Spring of the Year—In our neighboring 
country of Canada, in the Province of New 
Brunswick, all would-be teachers who present 
themselves at the Provincial Normal School are 
required before admission to pass an entrance 
examination. Among other subjects they are ex- 
amined on physiology and hygiene. On one such 
occasion the question was put “What is the proper 
time to take a bath?” One of the candidates, a 
young lady, whose advantages, we fear, have not 
been what they might have, answered: “The 
proper time to take a bath is in the spring of 
the year.” 





A Gilbert Witticism.—Gilbert, the noted com- 
poser, while attending a fashionable dinner was 
placed next to a young lady who was not very well 
versed in music. The subject of the “Magic 
Flute” was under discussion. Turning to Gil- 
bert, the young lady inquired: “Who wrote the 
‘Magic Flute?” “Mozart,” was Gilbert’s reply. 
“Ts Mozart a composer ?” the young lady returned. 
“Yes, madam,” Gilbert replied rather severely. 
“Ts Mozart still composing?” inquired the young 
lady undaunted. “No madam, he is decompos- 
ing,” replied Gilbert ironically. 





A Campaign Anecdote——General Perkins and 
Tom Marshall, the great orator, were once can- 
vassing the State of Kentucky in a hotly con- 
tested election. Perkins was a roaring Democrat 
and demagogue. Among other means of catching 
votes, he was in the habit of boasting that his 
father was a cooper in an obscure part of the 
State. He (Perkins) was one of the people. He 





* Compiled from Anecdote Department Short 
Stories Magazine. 


didn’t belong to the kid-gloved aristocracy. His 
great failing was his fondness for whisky, and 
the more he drank the more of a Democrat he 
became, and the prouder of being the son of 4 
cooper. Of this fact, he had been making the 
most, when Marshall, in replying to his speech, 
while looking at him with great contempt, said: 
“Fellow citizens, his father may have been a very 
good cooper—I don’t deny that—but I do say, gen- 
tlemen, that he put a mighty poor head into that 
whisky barrel.” 





A Grave Error.—The following anecdote is told 
of a minister in England, who is said to have 
had an irritable temper: The churchyard was 
surrounded by a low parapet wall with a sharp- 
ridged coping, to walk along which required nice 
balancing of the body and was one of the favorite 
feats of the neighboring boys. The practice 
greatly annoyed the minister, and one day, while 
reading the burial service at the graveside, his 
eye caught a chimney-sweep walking on the wall. 
This caused the eccentric chaplain by abruptly 
giving an order to the beadle to make the fol- 
lowing interpolation in the solemn words of the 
funeral service: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying—knock that black rascal off the 
wall !” 





How Justice Was Tempered.—Tact in the man- 
agement of your judge is a great thing. A cer- 
tain well-known British Treasury counsel was 
driving over Blackfriars Bridge one day, on his 
way to Surrey Sessions. Noticing Sir Peter Ed- 
lin trudging along, in the mud and rain, he in- 
stantly stopped his hansom and offered the Judge 
a “lift.” It was accepted, and the pair proceeded 
to Newington in great amity. Arriving, the learn- 
ed counsel hurried in, as he had an important 
application to make on the sitting of the court. 
To his horror and surprise the said application 
was curtly refused. He was dumbfounded at the 
sudden change in the demeanor of the Judge, until 
the usher, in a husky whisper, said: “Do you 
know what you’ve done?” “No! What is it?” 
“Why, you ran in and left the Judge to pay for 
the cab.” 





Hunt vs. Adams.—President John Quincy 
Adams once asserted that he “would not give 
fifty cents for all the works of Phidias or Praxi- 
teles,” adding that he “hoped that America would 
not think of sculpture for two centuries to come.” 
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On hearing of this, William Morris Hunt, the 
foremost American painter of his day, dryly .n- 
quired: “Does that sum of money really repre- 
sent Mr. Adams’ estimate of the sculpture of those 
artists, or the value which he places upon fifty 
cents ?” 





Unexpected.—When a beggar asked a Philadel- 
phia stationer the other day for help the latter 
offered him two lead pencils, saying: “With 
half the effort required in begging you can easily 
sell these for five cents apiece.” The beggar gazed 
at the pencils scornfully. “Who’d give me five 
cents for them?” he demanded. “Why, anybody,” 
said the stationer. “Go out and try it.” “Would 
you?” asked the beggar. “Why, certainly,” was 
the reply. A smile of triumph spread over the 
grimy features of the mendicant. ‘Here you are 
then,” he said: “Gimme the ten cents. You can’t 
go back on your own word.” It took the stationer 
several minutes to recover his breath, but finally 
entered into the deal, and hereafter he will adopt 
other tactics. 





An Embarrassing Situation—Once, when he 
first came to London, and was lying the founda- 
tion of his great career, the future Lord Chief- 
Justice of England went to the pit of a theatre. 
The piece was popular, the pit was crowded, and 
the young advocate had only standing room. All 
of a sudden a man at his side cried out that his 
watch was stolen. Mr. Russell and two other 
men were hemmed in. “It is one of you three,” 
cried the man minus the watch. “Well, we had 
better go out and be searched,” said Mr. Russell, 
with the alertness of mind that did not fail him 
at a trying moment amidst an excited crowd. A 
detective was at hand, and the suggestion was 
accepted. As Mr. Russell walked out, the idea 
flashed through his mind that if the man behind 
him had the stolen property he would probably 
try to secrete it in the pocket of his front-rank 
man. Quick as thought he drew his coat-tails 
about him—only to feel, to his horror, some- 
thing large and smooth and round already in his 
pocket. While he was still wondering what this 
might mean for him, the detective energetically 
seized the hindmost man, exclaiming, “What, you 
rascal! at it again?’ To Mr. Russell and the 
other man he apologized, and bade them go free. 
But Mr. Russell, before he had taken many steps, 
1eflected that he could not keep the watch. He 
went back to the box-office and explained, with a 
courage on which he afterward said he rarely ex- 
perienced greater demands, that though he did 
not take the watch, he had it. So saying, he put 


his hand into his pocket and pulled out—a for- 
gotten snuff-box. 





Hard on Benton.—Congressman Benton, of 
Missouri, the original “offensive partisan” who 
was removed from office by Grover Cleveland, 
has the reputation of being one of the shrewdest 
and homeliest men who ever sat in Congress. In 
his early days at the bar Benton went to Texas 
to prosecute a land claim. He lost the suit, but 
won an exceedingly pretty Lone Star lass, who 
accompanied him to his home. At St. Louis the 
couple met General Mitchell, a plain-spoken pion- 
eer of the region, to whom Benton introduced his 
wife. The old man looked surprised. He stared 
at Benton and beamed on the pretty bride. Then 
he said, sadly: “Mrs. Benton, ain’t there any men 
in Texas?” 





A Feat Beyond Him.—A Scottish prison chap- 
lain, recently appointed, entered one of the cells 
on his first round of inspection, and with much 
pomposity thus addressed the prisoner who oc- 
cupied it: “Well, my man, do you know who I 
am?” “No, nor I dinna care!” was the non- 
chalant reply. “Well, I’m your new chaplain.” 
“Oh, ye are? Then I hae heard o’ ye before!” 
“And what did you hear?” returned the chaplain, 
his curiosity getting the better of his dignity. 
“Well, I heard that the last twa kirks ye were 
in ye preached them baith empty; but ye willna 
find it such an easy matter to do the same wi’ 
this one.” 





His Book on the Filipinos—When a certain 
old Dominican father, after forty years of honest 
service in the Philippines, had arrived at such an 
advanced age that he knew his time for this 
world was short, his brother padres asked him 
to write a book detailing his experiences. He 
consented, but added: “No one shall see it while 
I live, but when I am gone you will open my 
private chest and there you will find the manu- 
script.” Recently the old man died, and, after 
he was buried, the Dominican fathers opened the 
chest and found therein a vast bundle of manu- 
script sewed together in the form of a book. On 
the cover were these words: “The Characteris- 
tics, Habits, and Customs of the Filipino People. 
By Father , D. O. M. Prepared as a result 
of forty years’ careful study and cbservation of 
the race.” They opened the book on the second 
page and found it blank. They opened it to the 
third page and it was blank. There were three 
hundred blank pages. On the very last sheet was 
written these words: “This is all I know, after 
forty years’ study of the Filipino people.” 
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Magazine Reference for November, 1g00 


Te 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


American Caricature: I. A. Pyle M. Culture. 
Art Sales of the Season: W. Roberts. .Mag. of Art. 
Art Students’ League of New York:....Bookman. 
Dramatic Art: 

Etchings of O. J. Schneider: Everett..Brush & P. 
Grand Opera in English: H. W. Savage....Metrop. 
Grand Prix Paintings: H. Frantz.....Mag. of Art. 
Lalique Jewels, The: 

Making Songs for the Million: Dresser... Metrop. 
New Sculptor, A: Mrs. S. Van Rensselser.... 
New York—The City Beautiful 

Our Schools for the Stage: B. Howard 
Philadelphia Photographic Salon: Dyer.Brush & P. 
* Prima Donnas of the Past: Norgate....Pall Mall 
Queen’s Treasures of Art: Bond Mag. of Art. 
Queerest Theatre in America: C. Childe... Metrop. 
Koof Gardens: 

Ruskin Art and Truth: J. LaFarge 
*Ruskin the Servant of Art: Bond....Contemp. R. 
Society Women and Society Plays Metrop. 
Some Phases of American Drama...... M. Culture 
Three Masters in Art: N. H. Moore...M. Culture. 
Two Old Masters in Mexico: S. Baxter ib. 
Wallace Collection, The: Constant....No. Am. R. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A. G. Racey: F. C. Smith 

Beethoven as a Man: H. Davies....... M. Culture. 
Charles John Allen, Sculptor Mag. of Art. 
Charles Partridge Adams: D. P. Hall..Brush & P. 
Daniel Webster: J. M. MacMaster 

Dr. Thomas Davidson 

Edward FitzGerald: B. Torrey 

First Chief Justice of Carolina: Barnes... 
Frederick Townsend Ward: Dawley....M. Culture 
Gen. John Sullivan: F. B. Sanborn 

Great Chinese Viceroy, The: J. Foster..Intern. M. 
Hanna: W. A. White McClure. 
Harold Nelson, Black and White Artist.M. of Art. 
Illustrious Irishman, An: G. Stephens. ... Donohoe. 
In the Footprints of Bryant: T. F. Wolfe. .Lippin. 
James Edward Keeler: W. Campbell..Pop. Sci 
Kuang Hsi: I. T. Headland Everybody. 
*Late Chief Justice of England, The 
*Lord Russell of Killowen: E. Dicey....Fortn. R. 
*Prince Charles Edward Blackwood. 
Real Richard Croker: W. M. Clemens 

Sir Robert Hart: H. C. Whittlesey 

*Thomas Edward Brown: J. C. Tarver. .Macmillan. 
*Von Waldersee in 1870: L. Hale Contemp. R. 


Educational Topics. 


Basis of Child Culture G. Health. 
Se ee re Open C. 
Education and Morals: B. Winchester. .Education. 
Education as World Building: Davidson..Educ. R. 
English Composition in Secondary Schools. .Educ. 
Ethnic View of Higher Education Educ. R. 
German Higher Schools: E. E. Brown...Educ. R. 
High School Reform: C. M. Clay Education. 
Home Education: F. Webster T.. Motherh. 
How the Dumb Speak: E. F. Edgett Strand. 


Intern. M. 


* Magazines starred are October numbers of 
English periodicals. 


Ill-Gotten Gifts to Colleges: V. D. Scudder. .Atlan. 
*Pennsylvania Country School, A......Blackwood. 
Private Secondary Schools Girls......Educ. R. 
Private Schools for Boys: L. C. Hall..... Educ. R. 
Reading for Boys and Baits: E. Tomlinson. . Atlan. 
Simplicity in Kindergarten Work Kinder. R. 
Study of Housekeeping in Boston 

Training Teachers in France: L. Salmon. .Educ. R. 
Unified Education: Mme. Kraus-Boetle.. Kinder. R. 
What Shall Our Boys Read T. Motherh. 


Essays and Miscellanies, 


Headland. .Metrop. 
Ainslee. 
.Bookm. 


Americanizing John Chinaman: 
Battle of the Cities: 
Bostonisms: S. P. bicCcomidh. Races aneauns 
Chaucer: F. Greenslet 
Chaucer: J. ; 
Chinese Cooks Ciestene. 
Chinese Mother Goose: I. T. Headland 
Cranford Doll Houses, The: Edgewood.. House B. 
*Decay of the Chaperon: Jeune Fortn. R. 
Does the Press Reflect Public Opinion....Gunton. 
*Education of Naval Officers Service. 
Experiments of an Entertainer, The 
Four Legs Instead of Two: M. A. Low. 
Future English Literary Centre 
Germ of the Detective Novel: Williams...Book B. 
Greatest of World’s Fairs: C. E. Russell. .Munsey. 
Hall of Fame, The: H. MacCracken..Am. R. of 
How Romona Was Written 
How to Be a Mind Reader: H. Sutherland. 
In Praise of the Eighteenth Century 
In the Woods with a Camera 
Journalism of New York, The: H. Davis. .Munsey. 
*Kingdom of Matter: M. Maeterlinck...Fortn. R. 
Legal Shreds and Patches Chambers. 
Little Gossip, A: R. H. Davis 
Manners 
Making a German Soldier: R. S. Baker.. 
Miss Johnson’s Virginia: T. Dixon 
My Midwinter Garden: M. Thompson... Cent. 
*New French Idealism: De Soissons. Contemp. R. 
Philippine Studies: A. F. Chamberlain..Am. Antiq. 
Poet Laureate Defends Himself iti 
Protecting Plants in Winter: Bennett....House B. 
Pall Mall. 


...Forum, 


.Home. 


- McClure. 


Rank and File of British Navy 
*Recreation of Prisons: T. Hopkins..... 
Relish of Dim Names, The 
Retrogression of Am. Women 

Slavonic Silhouettes: C. Bunton 
Society—Its Demands and Limitations.... 

Third Degree, The: P. McArthur Everybody. 


Historical, National and Political. 


re Blackwood. 
American Negro at Paris: Du Bois..Am. R. of R. 
Asiatic Conditions: A. T. Mahan Am. R. 
*Aspects of the Chinaman: Dickson....Macmillan. 
Australian Federation: R. Stout 

Boston of Other Days: M. B. O’Sullivan. Donohoe. 
British Czar, The: W. T. Stead R. of R. 
Burden of Empire: W. S. Lilly 

Burkersdorf Heights: S. Crane 

Campaign Orators: L. B. Little 

*Century of Fighting: M. Verner...... Macmillan. 
China: W. B. Parsons i 





China and Western Nations: F. Crispi.No. Am. R. 
China’s Greatest Curiosity: T. Poole Lippin. 
Chinese Defense, The: E. H. Parker....U. Service. 
Chinese Parties: I. T. Headland i 
Chinese Situation Forty Years Ago 

Colonist’s View on Army Reform, A..Contemp. R. 
Control of China: F. Younghusband. ..National R. 
Defense of American Parties: W. G. Brown. Atlan. 
Democratic Campaign: W. J. Abbott.Am. R. of R. 
De Soto Expedition: T. H. Lewis...... Am. Antiq. 
*Dissolution of Parliament, The wen 
Eight General Electicns: 

Election, The: H. T. 

Elections. in England 

*Electors and the Navy: C. McHardy.. 
English Intelligence Department 
“Europe Is No More”: M. Debit 
Evolution of Political Ideas: Davies... 
*Far Eastern Crisis, The ' 
Fighting in Philippines: J. Parker.J. Mil. Ser. Inst. 
French of the Far East: C. Dassiello..M. Culture. 
Future of Russia: E. Noble 

*Gang of Court Poisoners............. Macmillan. 
*German Danger in Far East..........National R. 
*Greater Britain National R. 
*Military Policy of the Country Blackwood. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Triumph 

National Guard, Thte.......00..000% J. Mil. Ser. Inst. 
New York and Its Historians . Am. R. 
*Our Future Policy in China: J. Ross.Contemp. R. 
*Our Military Prestige Abroad Fortn. R. 
Pan-American Conference: W. C. Fox....Forum. 
Parallels in American Politics: Dunning...Bookm. 
Political Beginnings in Porto Rico..Am. R. of. R. 
Predominant Issue, The: Summer 
*Proconsulate of Milner, The........ 
Recent and Past English Elections 
Republican National Committee......Am. R. of R. 
Russia’s March to the East: Benjamin. ...Ainslee. 
Samoan Islands: E. V. Morgan....N. Geographics 
*Saturnalia, The: J. G. Frazer. ooo ek ORG, 
*Secret Springs of Russian Policy... _ Contemp. R. 
*South African Settleme i Robinson. .Contemp. R. 
Taming of the Dragon: ee See Forum. 
Yesterday and To-day in eee ; 
cee met Titer: BE... Mace... <5.00:0008. M. Canare. 


Religious and Philosophic. 


Abstract Freedom of Kant: R. B. Perry...Phil. R. 
American Missionary Association National M. 
Christian Faith and New Thought ind. 
Christian Missions in China: Fiamingo...Open C. 
Civilization and. Ethical Standard: Super. Am. Antigq. 
Contiguity and Similarity: W. Fi z. 
Early Idealism of J. Edwards: Gardiner. . -Phil. R. 
*Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland.. .Blackwood. 
Fatalism of the Century: C. Ferguson , 
From India to Planet Mars: Hyslop...No. Am. R. 
Locke’s Relation to Descartes: F. Thilly.. . Phil. x. 
Mohammedism: Oskar Mann No..A , 
Mother Church of Australia 

New Psychology, R. N. Price 

On Greek Religion and Mythology. 

Primitive Objects of Worship 


Scientific and Industrial. 


*Aim of Prevention Medicine Contemp. R. 
American Watch Industry: McGovern. . Everybody. 
Artificial Rock Formation: G. A. B Strand. 
Bread Making at Paris: H. W. Wiley ; 
Building a Great Telescope: Shepstone... .Cassell. 


Anglo- Am. 
National R. 

Forum. 
Intern. M. 
-Anglo-Am. 


Contemp. R. 
Canad. 
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Camera in Science, Art and Pastime...M. Culture. 
Century of International Commerce...No Am, R. 
Climate as a Curative Agent 

Count Zeppelin’s Air Ship: E. Wolf 

Donegal “Turkey” Carpets: Georges. .Chambers. 
Industrial Revolution in Japan No. Am. R. 
Industrial Supremacy: J. Burnley Chambers. 
Industrial Supremacy: B. Taylor 
*Interpolation in Memory: Harteg. ..Conteme: R. 
London Omnibuses: W. B. Robertson... .Cassell. 
Manila Observatory: J. Algue.....N. Geographic. 
Mechanism of the Hurricane: Montague...Home. 
Microbes and Disease: Winterburn... . Everybody. 
Observing Three Eclipses: J. M. Bacon. .Pearson. 
Photo-Engraving: W. C. Whittau oe 


Rapid Battleship Building: .. 
Revival and Reaction in Iron: A. Brown...Forum. 
Romance of the Telephone: J. P Bocock. -Munsey. 
Ship That Flies, The: G. Severing........ Pearson. 
Struggle for Water in the West: Smythe...Atlan. 
Texas Hurricane: A. W. Greely...N. Geographic. 
Underwater Photography: R. H. Sherard. Pearson. 
Toying with Death: C. M. McGovern......Home. 
Water Power and Electricity........... Chambers. 
Water Supply of the Arid Region.....M. Culture. 
Whalebacks: W. Fawcett Pearson. 
World’s Parcel Posts, The: J. H. Heators. Pearson. 
Sociologic Questions. 
Can There Be a Good Trust: G. E. Roberts. Forum. 
Concept of Capital: F. A. Fitter Econ. 
Dignity of Labor: H. L. Johnson....Am. Kitchen. 
Distribution of Taxes: E. Atkinson. . -Pop. Sci. M. 
Enterprise and Profit: F. B. Hawley...Q. J. Econ. 
Government Ownership of Railways........ Canad. 
Heredity and Environment: Clossom. .Q. J. Econ. 
Indirect Increase in Wages: J. T. Smith... Donohoe. 
Lawyers and Corporations......... .M. Culture. 
Measuring Excessive Production Econ. 
Modern Sociologv: F. H. Giddings..... Intern. M. 
Mr. Gerry’s Society: J. H. Adams. .Ainslee. 
Municipal Government: Woodruff. ...Pop. Sci. M. 
On Voting Cent. 
Oriental Cheap Labor in the South 
Prospects of the Peace Movement 
Public Service Corporations: Ripley.... 
Social Settlements in Chicago: Embree.... 
*Socialism and Anarchism: G. Langtoft. . 
*Solution of the Domestic Problem... . Macmillan. 
Tedete, Tike: 5... W. FORRG 6 c6 sc dcscosessc Q. J. Econ. 
Trusts in England: R. Donald......Am. R. of R. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Africa the Largest Game Preserve. .N. Geographic. 
After Elk in Colorado: H. Wright Outing. 
Camera at the Fair: D. L. Elmendorf Scrib. 
Capital That Moves, A: . Vivian 
Chinese Carriers: H. C. 

Closing Days in Cuba: L. B Ellis... 
Cross Streets of New York: J. L. Williams. 
Duck Shooting Methods: J. D. Knap 
*Dunrobin Castle: 

Early Writers of New England Travels. 
First Transverse of Africa: H. C. Fyfe... 
Football Symposium Outing 
From Mobile to New Orleans: Glover..Intern. M. 
Home of Sir Philip Sidney: Shelley Eng. 
Hunting Black Tail Deer: T. C. Crocker. .Outing. 
*In the Heart of Kalamantan: Clifford. Blackwood. 
Landscape Features at Paris: S. Paris....... Scrib. 


-M. Culture. 

.Scrib. 
Outing. 
Pall Mall. 
.New Eng. 
Pearson. 
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Book List: 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


om ae Paul Jones: Cyrus T. Brady: 


Pe. PONE OE Os os os o0ie:. 0:0.0:0:40.890 ¢1 50 

Daniel O’Connell: Robert Dunlop: N. Y., G 
i ERE MINIONI A css: so xc ioe neue now weve ss ' 59 

Henry Fielding, A Memoir: Austin Dobson: 

i Re ae 2 Oe ree I 25 

Life of Henry George: Henry George, Jr.: 
The Doubleday & McClure Co............ I 50 

Milton: Walter Raleigh: N. Y., G. P. Put- 
OS EEE Sere renee ee I 50 

Napoleon, The Last Phase: Lord Roseberry: 

’ ee eS, ee 3 00 

Oliver Cromwell; His Life and Character: Ar- 
thur Paterson: N. Y., The Frederick A. 
0 Se re er ee 3 00 

Oliver Cromwell: John Morley: N. Y., The > 
SE SS een earn 3 50 

Prince Charles Edward: Andrew Lang: N. Y., 
eg a, er ee 20 09 

Roger Ludlow, the Colonial Lawmaker: John 
M. Taylor: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons..... I 50 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer: 
John W. Chadwick: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin 
Ee OR ene rer eee 2 00 

Thomas Henry Huxley: P. Chalmers Mitchell: 
me a ee 

William Cotton Oswell, Hunter and Explorer: 

W. E. Oswell: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & 
ES "See Re ie Reaper eaeeae enenar ene rosie 8 00 
Educational. 

Art of Writing English, The. A Manual for 
Students: J. M. D. Meikeljohn: N. Y., D. 
CS 2 ea ee eee noe I 50 

College Administration: Charles F. Thwing: 
Se er eT re 2 00 

Education and the Philosophical Ideal: Hora- 
tio W. Dresser: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1 25 

English Literature: Stopford A. Brooke: N. 

Ee err errr re I 00 

How to Study Nature in Elementary Schools: 
John D. Wilson: Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. 50 

Praktischer Lehrgang: Herman Schulze: N. 
ee error I 00 

Short History of American Literature, A: 

W. C. Bronson: Bost., D. C. Heath & Co... 80 

Wonders of Nature, As Seen and Described 
by Famous Writers: Ed. by Esther Single- 
ton: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.........0... 2 00 

Essays and Miscellanies. 

American Jewish Year Book 5661, The: Ed. by 
Cyrus Alder: Phila., The Jewish Pub. Soc.. 1 00 

Biblomania in the Middle Ages: F. Somner 
Merryweather: Introduction by Charles 

ore Te. X, MOTO? O8OS. TH CO... cssivgssccss 3 00 

Book For All Readers, A: Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons...... 2 00 

Chess Strategetics: Franklin K. Young: Bost, 
Bre, Be Ni 0 5 08 6bs56 ice edew oe 2 50 

Christmas Sermon, A: Robert Louis Steven- 
son: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.......... 50 

Colonial Days and Ways: Helen Evertson 
min: 0. 3. Tre Centiry Co... 6ciss. ccc 2 50 


Counsels Upon the Reading of Books: H. 
Morse Stephens, Brander Matthews, H. W. 
Mabie, etc.: Introd. by Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co....... 

Gavel and the Mace, The: Frank W. Hackett: 
NW. X., BeeCluce Pritites & Co. .5.....6ccc0css 

Mother Goose for Grown-ups: Guy Wetmore 
Corryu: N. Y., Harper SB Br06. ..<.:0000%00 

Poetry of the Psalms, The: Henry Van Dyke: 
N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co 

Rudyard Reviewed: W. J. Peddicord: San 
Francisco, Whittaker & Ray Co 


Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English 
Drama: John Addington Symonds: N. Y., 
CHES. SCHORET 5 BOE. 6ncs sic cecws cenccecce 


Short Story Writing: Charles Raymond Bar- 


rett, Ph. B.: N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Co. 1 


Study of Shakespeare, The: An Instructive 
Game: Camden, Me., The Shakespeare Club. 
Unto You Young Men: William M. Sinclair: 
Phil., J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Waifs: A Collection of Miscellany: Burdette 
Edgett: Poughkeepsie, B. Edgett........... 
Webster’s International Dictionary of the 


English Language: Springfield, Mass., G. & 
Ns IE ANS 6:55 < hg Scans ose ueensiecaey 
Womanly Beauty of Form and Feature: Ed. 


by Albert Turner: N. Y., Health Culture Co. 1 


World of the Great Forest, The: Paul Du 


Chaillu: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons....... 2 
Fiction of the Month. 
Bicycle of Cathay, A: Frank R. Stockton: N. 
Fi EE Oe ES Soak dow Sen divncosenge ns I 
Chloris of the Island: H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son: NW. ¥., Masper Bros. .. ..:.00000000 I 
Cobbler of Nimes, The: M. Imlay Taybor: 
Cnc... A. ©. Meee BE Oe ow ic cacvccsvasl I 
Darlingtons, The: Elmore Elliot Peake: N. Y., 
[oe Ee os err rr I 
Devil Tales: Virginia Frazer Boyle: N. Y 
eT eS eer ee I 
Diary of a Dreamer, The: Alice Dew-Smith: 
M2. GC, © PURGES BOGS. «.o.0:5 o0cccc cee es I 
Dr. Dale: A Story Without a Moral: Marion 
Harland and Albert Payson Terhune: =. 
, ere S 
Dr. North and His Friends: S. Weir Mitchell, 
Me, Det De. F5 ERO COREE GG. oe oscccsseee I 
Duke of Stockbridge, The: Edward Bellamy: 
i a aS eS eee I 
Eleanor: Mrs. Humphrey Ward: N. Y., Har- 
RR ee Pere errr I 
Eleanor: Mrs. Humphrey Ward: N. Y., Har- 
ee or eer Tr er 3 
Friend or Foe: Frank Samuel Child: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin @ Co. ........0000.0000 I 
Heart of the Ancient Wood The: C. G. D. 
Roberts: Bost., Silver, Burdette & Co..... Se 
His Wisdom the Defender: Simon Newcomb: 
ie ee errr rer te I 
House of Egremont, The: Molly Elliott Sea- 
well: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.........  : 
Idiot at Home, The: John. Kendrick Bangs: 
DE. F., PEAS Se OGG so oi 656 on S's ewe coe ses I 





What to Read—Where to Find It 

















BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


In the Palace of the King: F. Marion Craw- 
ford: N. Y., The Macmillan Co............ 
King’s Deputy, The: H. A. Hinkson: Chic., 
Pe, Ri PO Oe Ri. is bins vasa caweesicaden 
Last Refuge, The: Henry B. Fuller: Bost., 
Plonmnton, Bitin Be C0. os.o5.sscsess0verces 
Mahogany Table, The: F. Clifford Stevens: 
i ee eee ee ee 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries: é 
Frazer: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons........ 
Nella, The Heart Ra the Army: Philip V. 
Mighels: m. 5s F. Feano @ Co........ 
North Carolina ¥ eB Marv N. Carter: 
Cee... Fs BO Oe CDi o ocoivsc cae cgess 
Northern Georgia Sketches: Will N. Harben: 
Chic., ae ees 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts: A. T. Quil- 
ler-Couch: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 
Petersburg Tales: Olive Garnett: Bost., 
Seon, Mies BC, «onc cs cscs so esesss 
Po’ White Trash and Other One Act Dramas: 
Evelyn Sutherland: Chic.. S. Stone & Co.... 
Princess of Arcady, A: Arthur Henry: N. Y., 
ee A ee eee ae 
Private Chivalry, A: Francis Lynde: N. Y., D. 
PI EE AS ne wk hk nsines bacienspeeeses 
Ours Versus —, and Other Stories, The: 
Osbourne: N. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
oa Adams Siento: Charles Felton Pid- 
gin: Bost., C. M. Clark Pub. Co 
Quisante: A Novel: Anthony Hope: N. Y., A. 
ees Se rere 
Romance of Gilbert Holmes, The: Marshall 
M. Kirkman: Chic., World Railway Co..... 
“S. G., The:” A Romance of Peking: Julian 
Croskey: ee ae rere 
St. Peter’s Umbrella: Kalman Mikszath: 
a ee SO ee ere 
Salt-Box House, The: Jane de Forest Shelton: 
N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Co 
Self-Made Countess, A: John Strange Winter: 
Pink, Tee J. B. Linge Co, .....5 os s0cce0s 
Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs: Thomas J. 
Vivian: SN. Y., R. F. Feano & Co.......... 
Soft Side, The: Henry James: N. Y., The 
PIE Figo sonic ucacwesssatndduseueeunes 
Some Great Cause: God’s New Messiah: The 
Author’s Syndicate: N. Y., J. S. Ogilvie Co. 


Son of Carleycroft, The: Theodore Burt 
sagre: N. Y., Harper & Bros....... 005350 
Sons of the Covenant: Samuel Gorden; Phil., 
The Jewish Pub. Soc. Rear 
Sons of the Morning: Eden Phillpotts: 'N : = 
ee ee ema 
Southern Echoes: Louise Pike: Bost., Eastern 


Oe Sows oe och oo cv a rasneeianapseewaneus 
Strington on the Pike: John Uri Lloyd: N. Y., 
oe 2k ee rer ree res rere 
Tales of the Ex-Tanks: Clarence L. Cullen: 
| ie ee eer 
Tommy and Grizel: James M. Barrie: N. Y., 
ee eer rerr 
Under the Great Bear: Kirk Munroe: N. Y., 
PONOAT,. FRE Tl GOO, on coicnessencescdoe 
Vanity! The Confessions of a Court Modiste: 


muesN. 7.,.F. M. Buckles & Co. 06000006 
Visiting the Sin: Emma Rayner: Bost., Small, 
ON ER ee aero ere rr 
Weird Orient, The: Henry Iliowizi: Phila., 


sacuty ©. Costes & G0. ccc cscsancesccesas 


I 


50 
25 
50 
25 
00 
25 
00 
00 
50 
50 
25 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 


50 
50 
25 


50 
25 
50 
50 
50 


50 
25 
50 
25 
25 
50 


50 


White Flame, The: Mary A. Cornelius: Chic., 
Senelines Pee Wb... 2 seeds orice an cchauad 
White Guard to Satan, A: Alice Maud Ewell: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............ 
With Ring of Shield: Knox Magee: N. Y., R. 
eo Re See a RE 7c 
Woman of Yesterday, A: Caroline A. Mason: 
NH. ¥.. Doubleday, Page & Co... .... 205500 


Worldlings, The: Leonard Merrick: N. Y., 
i ae See ens 
Juvenile. 
Brenda: Her School and Her Club: Helen L. 
Reed: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.......... 
Christmas Angel, The: Katherine Pyle: Bost., 
SE I WN no side ka cn an os odes ine 
In the Hands of the Cave-Dwellers: G. A. 


Henty: N. Y., Harper & Bros.. 
Jimmy, Lucy, and All: Sophie May: ’ Bost., 
Fe 3 UU eee ee eee ry ere 
Jumping Kenearre and the Apple Butter Cat, 


W. Harrington: N. Y., McClure, 

PONE ME Weeks cade diskessos Kdeeniebesae 
New and True: Mary Wiley Staver: Bost., Lee 
re Se 


Out With Garibaldi: G. A. Henty: N. Y., 
ee nee 
Play Lady The: Ella Farman Pratt: N. Y., 
TROUSER S. COOWGE Te None i sescesicncesss 
Playground Toni: Anna Chapin Ray: N. Y., 
a eae 8 8! err 
Rafnaland: William H. Wilson: N. Y., Har- 


per & B Re en eS a Pacer ene rena 
—— ’s Summer: Amy Brooks: Bost., Lee 
DE: covceh Shandenakne Kens eee eieed 

the Last of the Senecas: Col 


Red Jacket: ‘ 
H. R. Gordon: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co... 
Road to Nowhere: Livingston B. Morse: N. 
Y., Harper & Bros 
Stories from Dreamland: William H. Pott: 
Bi. Y.,, Se Fe Gino. vk ws savcanaes 
True to Himself: Edward Stratemeyer: Bost., 
ee 2 ee errr 
Two Little Street Singers: Nora A. M. Roe: 
a ae 
Urchins of the Sea: Marie O. Corbin and 
C. B. Going: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co. 
Wild Animal Play, The: Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co........ 
With Buller in Natal: A. Henty: 
ee eG errr rene 
Yankee Enchantments: Chas. Battell Loomis: 
y. ¥., MoCiaré, Phillips & Coi..i...s000- 
Young and O!d Puritans of Hatfield, The: 
Mary P. Smith: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.. 


Historical, National and Political. 


American Fights and Fighters: Cyrus T. 
Brady: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co..... 
American Slave Trade: John R. Spears: N. Y., 
CS. ST: Pins nce 59 02Knssneukn 
China and the Present Crisis: Joseph Walton: 
Di. Xsp GR, OTIMOE SD THORS, 6u.5< cass vveae 
Century Book of the American Colonies: S. 
Brooks: N. Y., The Century = . ee 
Century of American Diplomacy, A: 1776-1876: 
J. W. Foster: Bost., Houghton, Miffia & Co. 
Constantinople: Edwin A. Grosvenor: Bost. 
ee ee Ee | Se eee ee 
Expansion Under New World Conditions: 


I 


Josiah Strong: N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co.. 1 


3 50 
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Government in Switzerland: John M. Vincent: 
MY. Pie memeen GO... cccesc ctccerdes 
Greek History: Prof. Heinrich Sworboda: N. 
Wig. PE eI OOo ios vis:os ee wegecielesis 
Ian Hamilton’s March: Winston Spencer 
Churchill: N. Y., Longman’s, Green & Co.. 
Kingdom of the Yellow Robe: Ernest Young: 
N. Y., New Amsterdam Book Co.......... 
Ladysmith: The Diary of a Siege: H. W. 
Nevison: N. Y. New Amsterdam Book Co.. 
“ee England: Henry Demarest Lloyd: 
X%, Doubleday, Page & Co............. 
siasiaers and Losses in the Civil War: 1861- 
1865: Thomas L. Livermore: Bost., Hough- 
CO, IE CO MM gis is cee necpieigcn enters 
Political Parties in the United States: 1846- 
1861: Jesse Macy: N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 
Real Chinese Question, The: Chester Hol- 
combe: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co........... 
Rise and Fall of Krugerism: John Scoble and 
H. R. Abercrombie: N. Y., F. A. Stokes Co. 
Source Book of English History: Ed by Eliza- 
beth K. Kendall: N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 
Story of Florence, The: Edmund G. Gardner: 
i ie RR ye rr 
United States and the Orient: Charles A. 
Conant: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
Venetian Republic, The: 421-1797: W. Carew 
Hazlitt: N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 2v. 
With Both Armies in South Africa: R. HH. 
Davis: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Poetry of the Month. 


An: 
Houghton, 


1787-1899: E. C. 


Anthology, 
Mifflin & 


Ed.: Bost., 


Blessed Damosel, The: Dante Gabriel Ros- 
BOONES Bee. Boi OD SIMRO. cons cdiee ce saicdivete 
Complete Poetical Works of E. B. Browning: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............. 
Evangeline: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 
Me |S eee er re 
Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets: Lloyd Mif- 
flin: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co........ 
Heart’s Choice and Other Poems, The: Henry 
A. Lavely: Pittsburg, the author........... 
Hidden Servants, The: Francesca Alexander: 


American 
Stedman, 


eek, Cee Drew Be COs. 65.0sicicosigscncdes 
Lawyer’s Alcove, The: Ed. by Ina Russelle 
Warren. Introd. by C. M. Depew: N. Y., 


Doubleday, Page & Co 
Life and Song: Anna R. Henderson: Buffalo, 
Charles Wells Moultoit..........0000s000000 
Lucretius of Life and Death: In the Metre of 
Omar Khayyam: W. H. Mallock: N. Y., 
eee pee erry 


Marpessa: Stephen Phillips: N. Y., John 
BNO | a cicibn gee ocn pina aise Ker ciael peak ee esas 
Mystery of Godliness, The: J. B. Money- 


Cees 0. 5 BIO. 5 end wiseecaelne-oe 
Path of Gold, The: Carrie B. Morgan: New 
Whatcom, Wash., Edson & Irish.......... 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The: Ed. by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse: Bost., Little, Brown 


Songs of the Old South: Howard Weeden: N. 
7, SREY, TOBE Te GO. bse css qecwess 
Songs of Two: Arthur Sherburne Hardy: N. 
Chas. Bermner & Sous... ..< ics csesscccee 
hike and the Bust, The: Robert Browning: 


the Bg) Se ee eee rey ere ee 


_ 


— 


wn 


I 
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50 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Thoughts on Social Problems in Verse: Em- 
ma C. Schafer, Pasadena, Cal., the author. . 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 


664. Will you please inquire through Open 
Question Pages concerning the following sketch. 
It was published in the Detroit Free Press about 
12 or 15 years ago. A few of the first lines are 
about as follows: “Did you ever see a battery take 
position? No? Well, there is something grim 
about it. The advance of the infantry is inspiring; 
the sweep forward is thrilling; but when a bat- 
tery takes position, there is something about it 
which makes even the oldest veteran rise in his 
saddle and cheer.’”’ I quote only from memory, 
but I am sure if you could republish this superb 
piece of descriptive work it will be appreciated by 
your readers. The author, I think, was M. Quad. 
—A. L. Russell, Midway, Pa. 


[See Current Literature for January, 1889; 
page 34. The article in question was then copied 
into the magazine from the Chicago Tribune. It 
was unsigned. ] 


665. Can you or any of your readers give the 
name or text of a short poem I heard quoted by 
Felix Adler nearly three years ago. It is allegori- 
cal, describing a band of pilgrims arrived at a 
boundless shore. Each tells what holds him to 
earth. One says (the only perfect line I recall): 
“There’s a green grave that ke eps me by this shore.” 
The last lines are rather pessimistic and hopeless— 
the whole, symbolic of life-—Basil E. Le Sou, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





666. Would you please help me to secure the 
words of a poem, which appeared, I think, in the 
October number, 1888, of The Voice Magazine. I 
think it begins “Three months had passed _ since 
she had been to the confessional,” etc. It is the 
story of a girl who had fallen in love with her con- 
fessor priest. You may be able to recognize it by 
these data, and quote the poem and name me the 
author. I would like also to know the name of the 
author of Somebody’s Mother, beginning 

The woman was poor, and old, and gray; 

And bent with the chill of a winter’s day. 
Also, although more scientific than literary, I 
would like to know the propositions existing be- 
tween the segments of a meridian, on a map of 
Mercator’s projection, which lie between successive 
parallels of latitude five degrees apart, taking five 
degrees on the equator as the unit. I am yours 
truly—D. M. Hamilton, Salcoats, Assa, N. W. T. 

[The poem for which you first inquire is en- 
titled Absolution, and was originally contributed 
by E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland) to Long- 
man’s, from which magazine Current Literature 
copied it in September, 1888, and again printed 


it in January, 1890. The numbers can be obtained 
at this office. The other poem, Somebody’s 
Mother, we seem to have known always, but only 
recall it as one of those anonymous waifs that 
stray periodically from old books of recitation into 
the country newspaper, and so go the rounds as 
“old favorites.” For the answer to your last 
question, we refer you in all humility to the query 
editor of the Scientific American. The exact 
density of our ignorance on the subject of the 
proportions existing between the segments of any 
meridian, on any map, let alone one that’s Pro- 
jected, could with difficulty be calculated by even 
that worthy himself. Scientists to the rescue !] 


667. Kindly inform me through your columns 
who the author and from what poem the following 
quotation is taken: 

“For all the world’s aflame with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes— 
The rest stand around and pick blackberries.” 
—J. E. D., Danville, Il. 


668. Please inform me through Open Questions 


* whether the Eddy Brothers, noted Vermont mediums 


and spiritualists, afe still living. Col. H. A. Olcott, 
writes of them in his book, People From Another 
World, and Madame Blavatsky, the theosophist, 
went to Chittenden, Vermont, to see them in 
1873-5. Also, would like to know if the noted Fox 
Sisters, of Rochester Knocking fame, are one or 
more alive at this day, and if so, living in this 
country or England?—Eileen M. MacNeil, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


[We regret that we cannot give you the in- 
formation you desire. If a file of the New York 
Sun is accessible to you you will find in a Sunday 
issue, within the year, we think, several columns 
devoted to the Eddy’s and their “materializa- 
tions.” This may have been called forth by the 
death of the last surviving brother, but we do 
not recall anything further than the appearance 
of such an article. ] 


669. Can you kindly give me assistance through 
your columns in locating a poem entitled A 
Thoughful-Mindcd Beggar, which was published 
early this spring in an American periodical? I 
clipped the poem at the time, but have unfortunate- 
ly lost it. It was an answer to Kipling’s Absent- 
Minded Beggar, and the chorus was: 

Duke’s son, burgher’s son, son of the human race, 
Their blood-stains from history you cannot erase. 





Tell us a you think this war will pay 
I do not remember the third line. —Clarence Barry, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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670. “That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things.” Will you kindly tell me 
from what this is taken and the author?—Belle 
Hastings, St. Paul, Minn. 

[Locksley Hall. Tennyson.] 





671.. May I ask you if you will help me find a 
copy of = poem that attracted a great deal of at- 
tention some months ago: Shall We Not Pay for 
Him? or began with that line. I will gladly pay 
for the magazine containing it—Wm. T. Parker, 
Westborough, Mass. 





672. Baby Mine: The enclosed poem was voted 
by our literary society to be the best of a large 
number of child poems submitted. It is a scrap 
that I accidentally came across. We should like 
very much to learn who is the author, and conse- 
quently I send it to you with a request to publish it 
in Current Literature. Probably some of the 
readers of your magazine may be able to give the 
desired information.—Charlotte Streeter, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

[The poem is in six stanzas, the first of which 
follows: . 
Bit of sunshine, 

Sky-blue-eyed, 

Sent from heaven 

To my side 
With us mortals 

To abide—- 

Mamma’s darling, 
Papa’s pride— 
Baby mine. 
The only “Baby Mine” known to us is that one 
occurring in the refrain of Charles Mackay’s 
familiar and beautiful, The Sailor’s Wife: 
I’ve a letter from thy sire, 
Baby mine; . 
I could read and never tire, 
Baby mine. 
—and so on. And this is quite another child 
apparently. Perhaps, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, some reader of Open Questions may be able 
to identify the other little one.] 





673. Can you tell the author and where can be 
found the pvem, the first line of which is: 
The brightest boy ould Jesse had, was David, young- 
est son. 
Would like to see it in Treasure Trove: Old Fa- 
vorites Recalled—A. P. Childs, Alden Station, Pa. 


[Does anyone know this poem ?} 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


635. Authorship of You Kissed Me: In 1862 I was 
a compositor on a country paper and set up in type 
for the paper the poem You Kissed Me. It was 
clipped from an exchange, and credited thus: “Mat- 
tie, in the Louisville Journal.” 

At that time the celebrated George D. Prentiss 
was editor and publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journal. I have a copy of the poem taken from a 
proof slip at that time—the summer of 1862—pasted 
in a scrap book. This poem was likewise printed in 


one edition (I have read somewhere) of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems of. Passion—quite an 
appropriate place for it, but that writer could 
scarcely have been old enough in 1862 to write it. 
Was “Mattie” Josephine Hunt? I enclose a 
transcript of the poem as it was printed in 1862. As 
you print it the lines have been broken in two, alter- 
ing the metre entirely and much for the worse. 
There are many changes in the language also. This 
likewise does not improve it. In fact, it has been 
“edited” too much, as you will acknowledge, I 
think, on comparing the versions. I draw a line 
under words in the old edition indicating changes 
that have been made since I set it up thirty-eight 
years ago. I should like to have the question of 
authorship settled for my own satisfaction.—Au- 
gustus B. Sheehan, Chicago, IIl. 


Having been much interested in reading the poem 
You Kissed Me, published in the September 
number of Current Literature, and also in the com- 
ments on its authorship in No. 635 of Talks With 
Correspondents, I would like to add a few words 
to what has been said regarding it. It was pub- 
lished not far from 1860, and the author then signed 
herself Josie L. Hunt. I enclose a copy of another 
poem, The Red, White anu Blue, by the same 
author, written in 1861. Miss Hunt was living in 
Claremont, N. H., ana worked at the time in one 
of the cotton mills, as many other gifted young 
women did in those days. The poems were first 
published in the Claremont National Eagle. Miss 
Hunt was very young at that time, and the poems 
caused much favorable comment from the literary 
critics of the vicinity. She soon moved to what 
was then the “Far West,” and, I believe, died many 
years ago.—C. S. Lovell, Worcester, Mass. 


[Very many thanks to both these correspond- 
ents. We quite agree with Mr. Sheehan. The 
poem has been tampered with, and we regret that 
space will not permit us to reprint the unrevised 
version. With regard to the charge of “literary 
conveyance” against Mrs. Wilcox, we think it an 
unjust one. This poem certainly does not appear 
in the then Ella Wheeler’s Poems of Passion, but 
there is one beginning “For just one kiss that 
your lips have given,” which is so similar in ex- 
pression, as well as in thought, to the second 
stanza of Miss Hunt’s poem that it is easy to un- 
derstand that Miss Wheeler’s memory may have 
been as unconsciously retentive as was that of 
your inaccurate informant—with a difference !] 





641. Thouand I: For the benefit of an inquirer, 
E. W. Dutcher, in the September number of your 
magazine, it gives me pleasure to enclose a copy of 
verses entitled Thou and I—clipped from a news- 
paper, (The Atlanta Journal, I think) several years 
ago. The verses are accredited to Joaquin Miller— 
how correctly, I cannot say. Apropos of the dis- 
cussion concerning Josephine Hunt’s You Kissed 
Me, have you seen the two very interesting replies, 
one by our gifted young Georgia poetess, Orelia 
Key Bell, and the other anonymous, but thought 
to be also a Georgia production? I can furnish 
copies, if so desired.—Anna D. F. Hollis, Hayston, 
Georgia. 
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Good for the Spotter of Spotless Town ! 
He spotted a spot on the Butcher’s gown. 
°*T would not be meet, for justice’ sake, 
To roast the Butcher at the steak, 


And so behind the bars he’ll go. 


Bars of what?—- GA DOLIO 
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THE GOSPEL OF WEAL by ANDREW CARNEGIE. Discussing 
Trusts, Imperialism, Capital and Labor, etc. 8vo, 350 pages, $2.00. 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION, by CiiArLes F. THWING, Presi- 


dent of Western Reserve University. 8vo, 300 pages, $2.00. 


NEW FICTION 


DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS, by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
One must have lived long and been born with keen faculties of observa- 
tion to have laid by such stores of knowledge as the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne” spreads before his readers in this work. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF VENICE, by Mrs. LawRENCE TURN- 
BULL. A romance of the City of the Sea at the time of its greatest 
magnificence under the Doge and the Senate. 12mo, 399 pages, $1.50. 
HARD-PAN, by GERALDINE BONNER. A novel of the San Fran- 
cisco of to-day, by a California writer. 12mo, 279 pages, $1.50. 

THE BREAD LINE. A clever story of Bohemian life in New York. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Price, $1.25. 

A New Edition of HUGH WYNNE, Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL’s 
popular romance of the Revolution, now published in a single volume at 
$1.50, with twelve illustrations by HOWARD PYLE. 


IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little books in stamped leather binding, price $1.00 


EPICTETUS 


Newly translated from the Greek 


by BENJAMIN E, SMITH. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 
By Richard Whiteing. IIlustrated by André Castaigne 


A brilliant book by the author of “No. 5 John Street,” with entertaining chapters 
on the official and social life in the French capital, illustrated by André Castaigne, 
and printed in red and black, with a sumptuous binding. 250 pages, $5.00. 


MY WINTER GARDEN 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. In this book Mr. Thomp- 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS MOTIFS 
By JoHN Brown. Withanintro- By E. Sco1t O’Connor. A vol- 
duction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. ume of apothegms. 





Send for our new 
illustrated catalogue, 
containing full list 
including books for 
young folks. 











COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS 
By HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. A delightful book, 


son writes of his winters on the shores of the Gulf describing early days in the New England and New 


of Mexico. With colored frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


York colonies. 8vo, 350 pages, $2.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


The Century Co., Union Square, Hew Work 
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Books For Woung Folks. 


Including only such books as have had a wide sale and are regarded as 
standard,— with a few new books. 


Books for Boys. 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS. Rudyard 
Kipling's storiesof the Indian jungle. 
Classic. Two books, $1.50 each. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Grand 
Banks. Illus. by Taber. $1.50. 

THE SINKING OF THE *“ MER- 
RIMAC.”’ By Richmond Pearson 
Hobson. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC 
CLUB. A lively story of track and 
field, by Rupert Hughes, _ Illustra- 
tions by Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 
A sequel to ‘‘ The Lakerim Athletic 
Club.” Illustrated by Relyea, $1.50. 

WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF 
COLLEGE SPORTS. A new edi- 
tion for the season of 1900-01. De- 
scribes Baseball, Foot-ball, Track 
Athletics, etc. 8vo, $1.75. 

A BOY OF THE FIRST EM- 
PIRE. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
The adventures of a young French 
boy who was befriended by Na- 
goleon. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. A handsome 
volume, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 

MASTER SKYLARK. By John 
Bennett. A story of the time of 
Shakspere and Queen Elizabeth. 
Illustrated by Birch. 12mo, $1.50. 

DADDY JAKE. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Uncle Remus stories. 
Illustrated by Kemble. t2mo, $1.25. 

THE WHITE CAVE. By Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard. Life and ad- 
venture in Australia. Illustrated, 
I2mo, $1.50. 

THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 
By William O. Stoddard. Boy life 
in Palestine. Illustrated, 12mo, 280 
pages, $1.50. 

TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. By J. 
T. Trowbridge. A lively story for 
boys and girls. Illustrated by W. 
A. Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 

THE PRIZE CUP. By J. T. 
Trowbridge. One of the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s books for boys. Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 


Books for Girls. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of 
‘*Denise and Ned Toodles."’ Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 300 pages, $1.50. 

JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 
By Sydney Reid. The adventures 
of a little girl in Animal Land. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.50. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. New edition. 
One of the most popular children's 
books. 12mo, 355 pages, $1.50. 

THE LAND OF PLUCK. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. A series of 
prose stories and sketches, chiefly of 
Holland. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. A book of 
poems for young people. Fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, 255 pages, $1.25. 

TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison. The scene is laid 
partly in New York and partly in 
New Orleans. Illustrated, by Regi- 
nald Birch. Small quarto, $1.50. 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. By 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. Hu- 
morous ballads in the old-time spirit. 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 

ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. An 
illustrated music-book for the home. 
200 pages, 112 songs, cloth, $2.00; 
boards, $1.25. 

QUICKSILVER SUE. By Laura 
E. Richards, author of ‘* Captain 
January." Showing the effect upon 
a child's character of lack of dis- 
cipline. 12mo, 177 pages, $1.00. 

THE STORY OF BETTY. Car- 
olyn Wells's story of a young maid- 
of-all-work. Illustrated by Birch. 
I2mo, 275 pages, $1.50. 

DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. A story 
about a little girl and her pets. II- 
lustrated by Relyea. r12mo, $1.25. 

LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. 
a. One of the most popular 

ooks for young folks. Illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. 246 pages, $1.50. 





THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 
A collection of plays in prose and verse, oftentimes with music, taken from 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
THE BROWNIE BOOKS. 
Six books with poems and pictures 
by Palmer Cox. Price $1.50 each. 


Illustrated, 225 pages, $1.00. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. 
A collection of verse and pictures by 
Oliver Herford. $1.00. 










> _ 
ISSUED UNDER THE s AUSPICES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF Py CoLomiAL wars 
“at y if, 
f mus \~ 



































BY BLERIDGE S$. BROOKS 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 
The Century Series, 
by Elbridge x Brooks. 


Each a volume of about 225 
pages, with 200 illustrations, 
price $1 50; issued under the 
auspices of the different patri- 
otic societies. 








THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
describing the trip of a party of 
boys and girls with their uncle 
to all of the important early 
American colonies between 
Louisiana and Nova Scotia. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 

FAMOUS AMERICANS. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF 

THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
N. 


HERO TALES 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. A collec- 
tion of twenty-six stories de- 
scribing deeds of heroism and 
famous battles. 325 pages, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS 
OF OUR COUNTRY. By 
Charles F. Lummis, telling of 
the wonderland of the south- 
west, the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, etc, Fullyillustrated, 
270 pages, $1.50. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Century Co., Union Square, Rew Work. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING, 
GEO. W. CABLE, 


T# CENTURY MAGAZINE 


1901— HA Dear of Romance—1901 
NOVELS AND STORIES BY 


W. D. HOWELLS, 


RUTH McENERY STUART, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
HENRY JAMES, 





F, ANSTEY, 
MRS. BURNETT, 


Thomas Nelson 
PAGE, 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


Chester Bailey 
FERNALD, 


DAVID GRAY, 


Virginia Fraser 
BOYLE, 


JACOB A. RIIS, 


Joel Chandler 
HARRIS, 


MARY E. WILKINS, 
Harry Stillwell 


F. R. STOCKTON, 








The Christmas 
Century. 


Illustrations in Colors. 
Opening instalment of 
A PANORAMA 
OF THE RHINE. 

Text by AuGusTiINE BiRRELL, M. P. 
Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 

Second instalment of a Transat- 
lantic novel by HAMLIN GARLAND, 
begun in the November number 
(offered free to new subscribers, 
see below). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

“Broken Wings,” by HENRY 
JAMES (illustrated). 

“The Lace Camisole,” by L. B. 
WALFORD, author of ‘ The Baby's 
Grandmother,” ‘‘ Mr. Smith,"’ etc. 

“A Hired Girl,” by Epwin AsA 
D1x,author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury.” 

“Ghosts Who Became Fa- 

9? . Bin _ . ° 
mous,” a Christmas fantasy by 
CAROLYN WELLS. 

“While the Automobile Ran 
Down,” a Christmas extravaganza, 
by CHARLES BATTELI. LOOmMIs, 
illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 


BRET HARTE, 


John Luther 
LONG, 


IAN MACLAREN, 


Sarah Orne 
JEWETT, 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


Edwin Asa 
DIX, 


L. B. WALFORD, 


Flora Annie 
STEEL, 


LEW WALLACE, 


Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps WARD, 











EDWARDS, 





C. D. WARNER. 





FRE 





CENTURY for one year, beginning with the December number. 
scription price, and get SIXTEEN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF TWELVE. 
Remit by check, draft, money-order or express order. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 


A fascinating novel, full of adventure and action, the scene laid in France three hundred years 
ago, began in the August, 1900, CENTURY, and will continue for several months in 1901. Critics 
everywhere are enthusiastic over the opening chapters of this remarkable story,—‘‘ The author’s 
fame is apparently established with this, her maiden effort,” says the Boston Transcript; *‘A 
remarkable performance,” Zhe Critic calls it. 
On and after the issue of the December (Christmas) CENTURY, we will send the August 
September, October and November numbers (containing first four instalments of 
‘The Helmet of Navarre”) free of charge to any persons who will subscribe to THE 


Remit $4.00, the yearly sub- 


Cash should be registered. 
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Something New for Girls and Boys 
Sy During the past year “ St. Nicholas” Magazine, which 


FE: has been for nearly thirty years the leading children’s 
monthly magazine of the world (and is now the only 
one of its class), has introduced several new depart- 
ments which have been extremely attractive and have 
greatly increased the circulation. One of these is 


“NATURE AND SCIENCE” 


For many years the editor of this new department 
has been accompanied by young folks in parties of 
from a few to two hundred and fifty on, natural- 
history excursions along the roadsides, across the 
fields, through the forests, and in the meadows and 
swamps. This past year alone he has taken about 
4500 girls and boys on tramps aggregating over 175 
miles ; and now, in “St. Nicholas,” he is reaching 





Lo scores of thousands of children. 
4" 43 Prominent students are contributors to the depart- 


ment, which contains interesting short articles, beautifully 
illustrated, telling of four-footed animals, birds, insects, 
water animals, plants, and whatever pertains to nature. 
‘Don’t bother me—I’m too busy,” 














istoooftentherenarkiona Owe ——————————— 
up person toa child who really wants . e- 
toknow. The editor of ‘“ Nature and BECAUSE WE I suchatns 
Science” gives careful attention to > WANT TO KNOW Wn. Sqwann, 
every question asked by his young saitliiaas 
readers, and ‘ We will write to ‘St. 299999999929 boon, ioe 


THE MOTTO OF “NATURE AND SCIENCE” IN ST. NICHOLAS. 


Nicholas’ about it’? has become the 
motto of the department. 


“THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE” 


is another new department of “St. Nicholas” about which the boy and girl 
readers are growing very enthusiastic. It is an organization of those who read 
the magazine (whether subscribers or not), without dues, and it offers prizes each 
month for the best drawings, photographs, poems, stories, puzzles and puzzle 
answers, also special prizes from time to time; and all contributions are impar- 
tially judged, with due allowance for the age of the contributor. Some of the 
work sent in by young folks shows surprising talent. 

Another department, “Books and Reading,” helps to turn the minds of the young 
“St. Nicholas” readers toward the right sort of literature. 

No one who does not see “St. Nicholas”’ can realize what an 





BOYS ANDGIRLS 


who read this adver- 





interesting magazine it is, and how exquisitely it is illustrated ; 
it is a surprise to young and old. Of literature it contains the 
choicest, and in art it has never been surpassed by any grown 
folks’ periodical. The new volume begins with November, 
1900, and the subscription price is $3.00 a year. If there are 
children in your home, you can hardly afford to be without it. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 





tisement and who 
wish to find out more 
about The St. Nich- 
olas League and its 
system of monthly 
prizes may address, 
without cost, The 
St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New 
York 
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ELEANOR 


Author of “ROBERT ELSMERE” 


Mee) = The Novel of the Year 


| 

| : J, : aS 

i 5 
¢ % 4 . 
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THOUSAND 


SOLD BEFORE 
PUBLICATION 


























No matter how small a place you live in, 
your bookseller must have ELEANOR 
—unless he has sold out. If he has, we 
shall be glad to send it, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. It 1s a novel that compels attention. 
















Published in Two Editions 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION | ONE-VOLUME EDITION 
Illustrated by Albert Sterner. 8vo, | Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. 
Royal Blue and Gold, in a Box, | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. | $1 $0. 


HARPER & 












+ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 














| In 48 Volumes. 
| With Over 2600 Illustrations. 





————— — ~ a —4 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


std Ba classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction, 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 
Each volume contains many pictures —there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 


2. 

3. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 
century. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, express prepaid, on 
receipt of $200. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you 
want. Address 





FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Harper & Brothers, stwvore city 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


The influence which the Harper Periodicals have exercised in every 
channel of improving thought and achievement can be scarcely 
measured ; it has flowed continuously on, over vast areas, among 
millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon all of whom it 
has acted as an elevating, refining force.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


= cory LHARPER’S MAGAZINE \.:. 


The MAGAZINE for the coming year will have the strongest serials, the cleverest short 
stories, the best descriptive and most timely articles upon topics of current interest, the keenest 
literary reviews, and the finest illustrations, in both color and black and white, ever seen in a 
magazine. Among the notable features will be an extremely dramatic serial by Gilbert 
Parker, author of “Seats of the Mighty,” Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s “ Colonies and Nation,” a 
history of the people of the United States, a serial by Mary E. Wilkins, a novelette by 
Booth Tarkington, and short stories by almost every prominent author alive. 


a coy HFARPER’S WEEKLY wv. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY is the unrivalled weekly pictorial history of the events of the world. 
It has unequalled literary, artistic, and mechanical facilities, and will be stronger than ever 
before in its history during the coming year. On the completion of “ The Cardinal’s Rose” 
in the WEEKLY, a new series of tales by John Kendrick Bangs will appear; they will 
be called “The Olympian Nights.” A notable feature of the WEEKLY for the coming 
months will be a series of articles on the Achievements of the Century. 


ncoy HLARPER’S BAZAR xc 


HARPER'S BAZAR, in its new form as a weekly magazine for women, has had a phenom- 
enal success. Its continued superiority in the field of fashion, its timeliness, its beautiful] 
illustrations, and its high literary quality have gained for it thousands of new readers. A 
notable feature of the new BAZAR is its pattern supplement, given free at frequent intervals 
and containing absolutely exclusive designs amounting in value to more than forty dollars 
during the year. 


25 Cents G O i f° $2 00 
a Copy yy a wa a Year 
GOLF is an illustrated periodical devoted to the interests of players of the game. It is one 


of the official organs of the National Association, and its articles by experts on practical golf, 
reports of all meets, news of the links, etc., have made it the indispensable companion of every 


lover of the popular sport. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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Three Notable New Books 








Napoleon—the Last Phase 


by Lord Rosebery 


This study of Napoleon at St. Helena by one of the most brilliant 
and scholarly of modern statesmen is an invaluable addition to 
Napoleonic literature. Lord Rosebery has preserved an absolutely fair- 
minded attitude throughout his work, and his study may be rightly 
considered “‘the last word” on this period of Napoleon’s career. 


Crown Svo, Red and Gold Cloth _*, $3.00 





Literary Friends 


and Acquaintances 
by William Dean Howell$ 


The sub-title to this book is ‘‘A Personal Retrospect of American 
Authorship.” In it Mr. Howells tells in his most. delightful way 
of his meetings with Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, Hawthorne and 
many of the other famous men in our literature. It is an ideal 
book for a gift to any reading man or woman. 


Illustrated Crown Svo, Cloth aa $2.50 


Women of the Bible 


A Series of Studies by Eminent Divines 


Among those who have contributed to this volume are Henry van 
Dyke, Bishop Doane, Bishop Hurst, Cardinal Gibbons, ‘Rabbi 
Gottheil and Dr. Hillis. It is illustrated with many full-page plates 
by Du Mond, Snyder and Tobin, and is specially bound in rich 
purple and gold and green and gold as a holiday gift book. 


Svo, rough edges, gilt top Ay $2.00 














HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
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THE HOLIDAY: PUBLICATIONS OF 





NEW JLLUSTRATED BOOKS 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Book 
Uniform with « Ave Roma Immortalis ” 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH 


SICILY, CALABRIA, and MALTA 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” etc. 
In two volumes. Illustrated by HENRY BROKMAN. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $6.00 net 

With 28 full-page photogravure plates and g1 half-tone illustra- 
tions in the text. 

A limited edition of 150 
copies on large handmade 
paper. $12.50 xet. 

A companion to ‘‘ Ave 
Roma Immortalis.” 


e ———! 


ERS | 





James Lane Allen’s 


most popular short stories with pictures by 
HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 
and its seguel AF TERMATH 


‘ The two in one volume illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
<a Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 
As Aah |p These universal favorites bound together, with pictures 
ps, “4 IN by the illustrator of ‘‘ Cranford,” etc., will be among the 
BY Ai / most popular gift books of the season. 






‘‘ Altogether a delightful little story.,—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

ut An autograph edition of 100 copies on large handmade 
paper, bound with paper label like the large-paper ‘‘Cran- 
ford,” $12.50 net. 


‘d 
ja; 


ae 


From ‘‘ A KENTUCKY CARDINAL.” ‘ 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN 


Illustrated from photographs of ‘‘ the most delightful garden 
in all literature,” of the old schloss by the Baltic, of the 
lawn, and of those inimitable babies. 

Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 


‘* What a captivating book it is!. .. charming, altogether lovable.” 
The New York Tribune. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
and by some considered an even more delightful book 
than its predecessor. The new edition of this also con- 
tains illustrations of Elizabeth’s home, of the village 





. Cut down from the title-page of 
street, the babies, etc. ** ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN” 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 and of ‘‘ THE SOLITARY SUMMER.” 





Send for the Holiday Catalogue of New Books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


[LLUSTRATED BOOKS coxszvces. 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s New Life of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN. 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc., 
etc. With over too illustrations, including 9 full-page photo- 
gravure plates, portraits, landscapes, etc., and many half-tones. 

Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 
Limited edition on large hand- 
made paper, 150 copies, with illus- 

trations on Japanese vellum. f 

$20.00 & 








Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s = 
FONT AT WHICH SHAKESPEARE 


new book on at 
WAS BAPTIZED. 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of ‘‘ Home Life in Colo- 
nial Days,” ‘‘ Child Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Illustrated 
from photographs gathered by the author. 

buckram, Crown 8vo, $2.50 

A companion to the volume on ‘‘ Home Life,” which 7he Dia/ 
called ‘* Useful and attractive with its profuse and interesting pic- 
tures... a fascinating volume.” 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


By the author of * Elizabeth and her German Garden,” etc., etc. 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES 


With colored Kate Greenaway pictures and music. By the author of 
‘‘ The Solitary Summer” also. Small 4to. Just ready. 


Mrs. Wright’s 


Charming and clever 
new book 


THE 
DREAM FOX 
STORY BOOK 


By MABEL OsGooD 
WRIGHT, with 80 
drawings by OLIVER 
HERFORD. 

Small 4to, Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 
Thelively adventures 
of Billy Buttons are 
delightful nonsense for 
readers of any age. 











New Fairy Tales 


THE REIGN 


OF 


KING HERLA 


Profusely _ illustrated 
with quaint draw- 
ings, with a frontis- 
piece, etc., in colors. 

Cloth, $2.00 


Among these de- 
lightful and fascinating 
fairy tales are some 
of the enduring favor- 
ites: ‘‘Snow White,” 
etc., cic. 




















: — Cut down from 
Send for a circular of Mrs Wright's entertaining out-door books, etc., etc. THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 





Suitable for Christmas Gifts published by 
66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS OF 





THE BEST NEW FICTION 
F. Marion Crawford’s Vew Novel 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID 


By the Author of the ‘‘ Saracinesca” novels, ‘‘ Corleone,” ‘‘ Via 
Crucis,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


A brilliant novel of the most magnificent period in the history of 
Spain, the reign of Philip II. A 
plot of intense interest and vivid 
incident. 


Mrs. Steel’s 


New Story, equaled only by her 
‘©On the Face of the Waters.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” 





‘‘ The Flower of Forgiveness,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50 
‘* A very dramatic and absorbing story; . . . the mystery of the 
East pervades the story from be- a 





ginning to end.... There is a 
note of deep humanity in it.” 
—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 





Maurice Hewlett’s Romance of Richard the Lion- Hearted 


RICHARD YEA AND NAY 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,” 
‘¢ Little Novels of Italy,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
This book is said by some to be of even greater power than 
‘¢ The Forest Lovers,” which for its wonderful power of making 
one feel the forest atmosphere and the fresh youth of the world 
Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN called ‘‘an extraordinary achievement.” 


ee 





James Lane Allen’s 


masterpiece 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
‘Summer in Arcady,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 

For the past two months or more this has been reported the most 
widely selling book not only in this country but also in England. 

‘“It is beautifully written ; avery strong piece of work. . . . I wish 
that everybody in the United States would read the book.” 

From a letter by the REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY refers to the author as: ‘‘A novelist 
who, for nobleness of conception and delicacy of execution, stands 
head and shoulders above his fellows.” 








Send for the Holiday Catalogue of New Books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





THE NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
A Companion Volume to “Among English Hedgerows.” 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. With reproductions of photo- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.25 graphs by the author. 


Like his ‘‘Among English Hedggrows," which was so cordially welcomed 
last year, this is a book of strollin’, a book of nature, a book of humble 
peasant life, a book for every one who would know or recall the peculiar 
charm of rustic France. 


A Companion Volume on Spain. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Wellesley College. es illustrated. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.25 


Miss Bates’s book describes a 
summer after the end of the war in 
rough picturesque travel through 
the Basque Provinces, Old Castile, 
Asturias, and Galicia, with many out-of-the-way and characteristic experi- 
ences. The illustrations are of quaint country people and their customs, 
fiestas, carnivals, and beautiful examples of Old Spanish architecture. 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, OF THE 
Curer PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, author of ‘Portrait Minia- 
tures,” etc. Each, Crown 8vo, $1.75 
Send for a descriptive circular with illustrations of the nine vols. ready, including 


VELASQUEZ, by R. A. M. Stevenson; RAPHAEL, by H. STRACHEY; 
CORREGGIO, by SELwyn Brinton, etc., etc. 


SMERIC, | ROMAN ART 
Se oe Some of Its Principles and their Applica THE [IPE QF CHRIST AS 


tion to Early Christian Painting. 


By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and REPRESENTED IN ART 


‘Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG. 4 By Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D.With 
piates and 80 text illustrations. 4to,$8.00 “21 the illustrations of the $6.00 edition. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. 


By Prot. EDWIN E. SPARKS, University of Chicago. Iilustrated with 
} facsimiles of old documents, cartoons, prints, etc. Nearly ready. $2.00. 


Of unusual interest to students of American history, especially attracted by the contem- 
porary materials used in the illustration of its chapters, each on the life of some famous 









Half-PennyTax-Stamp(1765) 
From “THE MEN WHO 


MADE THE NATION,” American. 
THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC MEDIAZ:VAL TOWNS 
ITS RISE, ITS GROWTH, AND ITS FALL, 421-1797 Illustrated stories of famous towns so written as to serve 


By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Two volumes. $12.00 admirably also as guide-books. The vols. now ready are: 


First a narrative history, then special topical discus- | FLORENCE, by E. G. So ag Or ;75; PERUGIA, by 
sion of important phases ofthe fascinating city’s artistic, S. Gorpon, $1.50; ROUEN A. Coox, $2.00; 
social, or political life. NUREMBERG, by C. eave ie, Ay 50. 





Suitable for Christmas Gifts published by 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SOME MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The Inner Life of China 
An American Engineer in China 


By WittiAM Barctay Parsons. 
An intimate story of experience in China along the proposed railway route from Hang- 
kow to Canton. Fully illustrated, cloth, s2mo, $1.50 


The East and Its Problems 


The Awakening of the East 


By Pierre Leroy-BeauLieu. 

‘It is the most talked-of volume in Continental Europe to-day.”—Vew York Times. 
China, Siberia and Japan are treated fully in this book. 

Introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


The Great Boer War 


By A. Conan Doyte. 
‘*A book which will be read with the keenest pleasure for a long time to come.” — 
London Daily Telegraph. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


A Book for Patriotic Boys and Men 


American Fights and Fighters 


By Cyrus Townsend Brapy. 

“Ought to prove a universal favorite among boys.” — Zhe Churchman. , 

‘© A book that will stir good red American blood everywhere.”—Boston Globe. 
Lllustrated, cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


oS 





A Valuable Historical Document 


Abraham Lincoln: His Book 


A facsimile reproduction of Lincoln’s note-book with a letter on the subject of negro 
equality. Leather, 16mo, $1.00 


New Light on Ancient Story 


What We Know About Genesis 


By Dr. ELwoop Worcester. 
The author has brought together all the knowledge which science has contributed to 
this old problem. lllustrated, cloth, r2mo, $2.00 


The Gavel and the Mace 


By Frank W. Hackett, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

‘“An entertaining acquaintance with the leading principles of parliamentary practice is 
provided by a man who knows whereof he speaks.” — Boston Globe. 

‘* It is the first book on the subject we have ever read with pleasure."—New York 
Mail and Express. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 


. Best Essays of Ian MacLaren 
Doctrines of Grace 


By Dr. JOuN Watson. 
A volume of essays on the deeper problems of life. Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50 
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SOME RECENT SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


A Beautiful Gift Book 
Monsieur Beaucaire 


By Booth TARKINGTON. A romance of Bath in the days when Lady Mary Carlisle was the most 
beautiful woman in England. Szxth edition, with decorations by C, E. Hooper and 
illustrations in two colors by C. D. Williams. Cloth, remo, $1.25 


A Modern Society Novel 


The Archbishop and the Lady 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. “If 1 am any judge, Mrs. Crowninshield’s novel is going to 
make something like a sensation. It has a most remarkable plot. There is a ‘go’ in the book. ’’—Jeannette 
L. Gilder, Editor of the Critic. Second edition, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


A Love Story 
April’s Sowing 
By GERTRUDE HALL. There is not a problem here as big as a man’s hand, save the everlasting problem 


of how a maid and a man shall, through many difficulties, arrive at the end iy / both desire. 
Illustrated by Orson Lowell, cloth, r2mo, $1.50 


A Filipino Classic Novel 


An Eagle Flight 


By Dr. Jose RIZAL. “A remarkable book. An artistic work of fiction.”"—New York Mail and Express. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 


A Mystery Story of New York City 


The Circular Study 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN ROHLFS. If the test of merit in such writing is the power of sustaining 
the mystery surrounding the crime, then @ better detective story than this was never written.””— Public 
Opinion. Third edition, cloth, remo, $1:25 


Love and Adventure in War 


The Fugitives 


By Morey RoBeRTS. ‘A decided advance on the ‘Colossus.’ "—New York Herald. 
Second edition, cloth, 12mo, $1.00 


A Thoroughly American Novel 


The Darlingtons 


By Etmore ELtiott PEAKE. A first,book by a new writer rarely receives the attention that has been 
given this book. It is an American novel—only American conditions could have produced it. 
Second edition, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


ORT STORY VOLUMES 





SOME SH 








The Powers That Prey By Josiah Fiynt and The Jumping Kangaroo By Joun W. Harrinc- 


Francis Watton. Tales of criminal and tramp life. ton. Animal stories for children. 
Cloth, 1 2mo, $1.25 Illustrated, board, 8vo, $1.00 
The Soul of the Street By Norman Duncan. Yankee Enchantments By Cuaries Barren 
Tales of Syrians and Turks in New York City. Loomis. A new kind of fairy tale. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 Iilustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
Donegal Fairy Stories By Seumas MacManus. The Green Flag, By A. Conan Dovis. Stories 
Irish folk and fairy tales. of War and Sport. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.00 Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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Latest Fiction 
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MAKING” 





JouHN SLOAN. 


BARONESS 


BOY: A SKETCH 


BY By the author of ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,’’ etc. With frontispiece by 
r2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


{ MARR’D IN MAKING BARONESS VON HUTTEN 4 
By the author of ‘* Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.’’ With frontispiece 

\ “MARR’D V by E. PLAIsteD ABBOTT. 1I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. ‘ 

IN . 


By i 
MARIE CORELLI 








von HUTTEN 


, ae 






































RAY’S DAUGHTER 


A Story of Manila. By the author of ‘‘ Ray’s Recruit,’’ etc. With 
frontispiece by WILLIAM T. TREGO. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By 
GENERAL CHARLES KING 








A SELF-MADE JOHN aT RANGE 
COUNTESS SINTER 


By the author of ‘* The Peacemakers,”’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE SIGN OF WILLIAM 
THE SEVEN SINS _ L&ouecx 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





FATE HERBERT C. 
THE FIDDLER MACILWAINE 


By the author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


THE RED MEN die 
OF THE DUSK FINNEMORE 


A Romance of the Days of Cromwell. With 
illustrations. 1I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 








MADAME 
BOHEMIA 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE HARDING. 1I2mo. 
With ornamental cover design. $1.50. 


By 
FRANCIS NEILSON 





THAT MAIN- A. MAYNARD 
WARING AFFAIR BARBOUR 


Illustrated by E. PLAIsTED ABBOTT. 12mo. a 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 





AT ODDS WITH 
THE REGENT 


With frontispiece by ANNA W. BETTS. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


By 
BURTON E. 
STEVENSON 


THE MAN- M. Pp. aHIEL y 
STEALERS An Incident in the Life of | 


the Iron Duke. By the author of-** The Yellow 
Danger,’’ etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 





RUE WITH . 
A DIFFERENCE 22*4*ss#er 


By the author of ‘‘ Life’s Trivial Round,’’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


HER VERY AMY E. BLANCHARD 
BEST A Story for Girls. By the author of 


‘* Miss Vanity,’’ etc. Illustrated by MARGARET F. 
WINNER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.2. 








THREE 
WITCHES 


A Story for Girls. By the author of ‘* Meg Lang- 
holme,’’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By 
MRS. MOLESWORTH 








THE CRUISE OF  w.dinx 
THE PRETTY POLLY 2tss£4+ 


A Story for Boys. With 12 illustrations by G. E. 
ROBERTSON. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Mention this journal, and we will 
take pleasure in sending you our 
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Special Holiday Books 











FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

A magnificent work, treating of the 

most famous belles of all sections of 

our country during each decade of 

the present century. 


By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. 
With special cover design, frontis- 
piece in colors, and 23 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 





GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


With 8 illustrations by John Sloan. 


By Stephen Crane. 
ornamental, $1.50. 


This volume is Mr. Crane’s last and most important 
work, he having completed it just previous to his death. 


CENTURY 
BY 


VIRGINIA 
TATNALL 
PEACOCK 


Cloth, 

















LITERARY RAMBLES AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


By Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, author of ‘ Literary 
Shrines,’ *‘ A Literary Pilgrimage,’’ and ‘ Literary 
Homes and Haunts.’’ Illustrated with photogra- 
Buckram, $1.25. 


vures. I2mo. 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL 
BYWAYS 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 


photogravures and half-tones. 12mo. 
volumes in a box. $3.00. 


Illustrated with 
Cloth. Two 








FIFTY MASTERPIECES OF 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


Selected from the pictures exhibited at Antwerp in 
1899. Described and historically explained, with a 
sketch of the artist by Max Rooses. Translated 
by Fanny Knowles. Illustrated. Bound in half- 
parchmentbinding. Largequarto. Clothsides, $25.00. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SEL- 
BORNE - 
Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D.; and A 
GARDEN KALENDAR. With an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. Dean Hole. Edition limited to 208 
numbered copies for America. 2 volumes. 140 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $20.00, wef. 





A NEW DICTIONARY 
OF FOREIGN PHRASES AND 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 

Comprising Extracts from the Works of the Great 
Writers, Idioms, Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Tech- 
nical Words and Terms, Press Allusions, etc., etc. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by Hugh Percy 
Jones, B.A. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS 
By Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D., author of ‘* The 
Buddhism of Tibet.’? With over 100 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA 
Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and 
Unknown India. By Isabel Savory. In one large 
volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustra- 
tions and a photogravure portrait of the author, $4. 50. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 
With the author’s Introductions, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, together with the Annotations of J. G. Lock- 
hart and others. Canvas. Mew £dition. With 
photogravure frontispiece by Marshall Brown. 4 
volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half blue morocco, 
gilt top, $10.00. 





STORIES OF FAMOUS 
SONGS 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. [Illustrated with pho- 
togravures and half-tones. Two volumes in a box. 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


EXPANSION 
Under New World-Conditions 


By JOsIAH STRONG, author of “Our Country.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
great questions that confront 


EXPANSION 


‘. world -conditions of to-day. 





A brilliant summary of our 
relations at the century's dawn 
to other countries, and to the 








. The book sparkles with strik- | 


ing. and original thoughts, put 
in the most captivating way. 


nm, 


BY JOSIAH STRONG 


and 
buy and read ‘ Expansion,’ *—Portland Oregonian. 


THE TRUSTS 
What Can We Do with Them? 
What Can They Do for Us? 


By Hom WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 12mo, 348 
pages, cloth, $1.25 ; paper 50 cents. 
“‘A very careful and conservative consideration of the trust 
problem.”—New Vork Journal of Commerce. 
‘“* His work is a valuable contribution to the question.” 
—New York World. 


“This book will enable any intelligent student to comprehend 
the present situation of trusts in their economic, political and 
social aspects, and for that purpose to-day it is the most serviceable 
treatise we have seen.”—7he Congregationalist. 


THE REAL DAVID HARUM 


° THE REAL: | Complied by ARTHUR T. 
DAVID HARUM Vance. 12mo, cloth, illus- 


trated, 75 cents. 


common sense. business instinct and 
sound moral principle.” 
—New 


“Every man with ideas in his head 

















An identification, with many 
anecdotes,sayings,and charac- 
teristic horse stories, together 
with many pictures of persons 
and places. 








‘* As the author proves conclusively, 
David Harum of Homeville was one 
David Hannum of Homer, N. Y.” 

Buffalo Enquirer. 


A 


= T. VANCE | 
MAKING A LIFE 


By Rev. CORTLAND MYERS, 12mo, cloth, with 
portrait, $1.25. 


“ Vigor, simplicity, earnestness.’— 7he Living Age. 

‘* If we cannot get young men to read such a book as this, the 
next best thing is for those who have an opportunity to talk to 
them to read it, and such will find it full of illustration and in- 
spiration.”— The Churchman. 

‘‘In these twelve essays, Dr. Myers exhibits the power of vivid 
thought and — which has made his pulpit popular. These 
discourses on life are full of life themselves, and amply illustrated 
by the facts of many lives.”’—Oxtlook. 

“This book will arouse, quicken and help young people to do 
the best that is possible for them to do. To young men, especially, 
whose ambition is to make the most of themselves, this book 
with its plethora of illustrations, pertinent and apt quotations, 
ana wealth of example, will be a genuine inspiration.’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 








““A shrewd Yankee combination of | 


York Churchman | 


a dollar in his pocket ought to | 





By JANE DE FOREST 
SHELTON. 12mo, cloth, 
decorated, $1.25 


“Full of atmosphere and reality.’ 
—Phil. Pub. Ledger. 


“A delightfully vivid and sympa- 
thetic picture.”— 7he Living Age. 


**Permeated by the atmosphere of 
the period.”’—Detrott Journal. 


“‘Tinged with a tender and regretful 
sentiment for the past which is evi- 
dently genuine.”—7he Dial. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


By CHARLES RAYMOND BARRETT, Ph. B. 
cloth, $1.00. 

A practical treatise on the art of the short story, 
designed to present concretely the rules of that art. 
It is a working manual, not a collection of untried 
theories. It tells how to write a story with refer- 


ence to the requirements of contemporary editors. 

* Both an interesting and a useful book. While it is concerned 
with the speciat application of rhetorical principles to a particular 
department of literary art, it carries a general application that all 
literary workers may profit by, as in its chapters on Titles, Style, 
and the Labor of Authorship.’—Outlook. 

“The book can hardly fail to be of much practical assisiance 
to the novice in short story writing.’—Review of Reviews. 

“‘A volume of definition, criticism and instruction. Sensible 
and based upon careful and intelligent study. Young writers will 
do wisely to read it and heed it.”—Congregationalist. 


WIT AND WISDOS OF THE TALIUD 


By Mapison C. PETERS, 
author of “ Justice to the 
Jew,” etc., with an _ intro- 
duction by H. PEREIRA 
MENDES. 12mo,cloth, $1.00. 
The great bulk of the Tal- 

mud discourages the general 

reader from approaching it, 
and translations of portions of 
it are rare. It is a rich re- 
pository, however, of wise, 
pithy, and witty sayings in 
passages of from a single line 
to a page or more in length. 

Dr. Peters’ compilation places 

hundreds of these within the 

reach of English-speaking people, and forms an at- 
tractive reference book of apt and striking quo- 
tations from a hitherto somewhat inaccessible 














I2mo, 








iT AND 

wisdom 
OF TRE 

TALMUD 











MADISON C.PETERS 











| source. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR 
SOCIAL BETTERIMENT 


By JOSIAH STRONG, President League for Social 

Service. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This work was prepared as a special contribution 
to the United States Exhibit of Social Economy at 
the Paris Exposition, where it was awarded a 
gold medal. 


“‘ These new activities are shown to differ from the old in their 
effort to uplift the whole of the man instead of a fraction of him, 
and to regenerate society as well as individuals.”—7he Outlook. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 
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More original than ** Richard Carvel,” 


more vital than: Janice Meredith,” 
more cohesive than ‘To Have and 
To Hold,” more dramatic, spontaneous 
and artistic than any of its rivals—such 
is Maurice Thompson’s superb Ameri- 


can nena & “ Alice of Old Vincennes.”’ 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. A story laid in Old Vincennes, on the Wabash. 
(Indiana) in the year 1778. By MAURICE THOMPSON. 12 mo., $1.50. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U, S. A, 




















MAURICE THOMPSON 





AURICE THOMPSON has 
reached the “high tide” of 
historical novel writing with his 
latest story “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” 

He has drawn a delightful love 
story, a charming and attractive 
girl, a chivalrous and romantic 
youth and the best Indian and 
the best frontiersman since the 
days of Cooper. 

—Chicago Tribune. 





N° stronger piece of fiction has 
come from the.American 
press this year than “The Redemp- 
tion of David Corson,” a study in 
temptation, by Charles Frederic 
Goss. For high purpose, distinct 
aim, eafnestness, human interest 
and appreciation of nature, we can- 
not recall any recent novel which 

is its equal. 
—Boston Transcript. 





THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. A Study in Temptation. By 


Dr. CHARLES Freperic Goss. 12 mo., $1.50. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Not since “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ won the love of thousands 
with his crystal-clear manliness has 
there appeared a novel so engaging 
in the same appealing and poetic 
way as the “The Redemption of 


David Corson.” —Boston Globe. 
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Houghton, [lifflin & Company’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 





PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES. 
Holiday Edition. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, §4,00. 


I. England; II. Scotland 
With 108 illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. 


* These uicommonly attractive volumes contain Mrs. Wiggin's inimitable story of Penelope and her 
companions in England and Scotland. Mr. Brock has illustrated them with great skill and humor, and 
they are quite sure to be prime favorites this Holiday season. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry JAmMes. Holiday Edition. 
handsomely bound, $3.00. 


With about 70 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Crown 8vo, 


A most delightful book, in which Mr. James describes in a fascinating manner a leisurely tour which 


took in scores of French cities and towns. 


and the handsome book is peculiarly attractive as a Holiday gift. 


Mr. Pennell has illustrated it with rare grace and charm, 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By JAMES T. FtieLDs. Holiday Edition. 


With 28 Portraits and Facsimiles. 


8vo, $3.50. 


A charming book of anecdotes, reminiscences, and appreciations of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, 


Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1900 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
$5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 


Large crown 8vo, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50 ; half calf, gilt top, 


A superb volume, representing all American poets by their most characteristic poems. The editor's 
Introduction is of great value and interest, and the handsome book is admirable for Holiday uses. 


COUNSEL UPON THE READING OF BOOKS 
Lectures by Prof. H. MorsE STEPHENS, Miss AGNES REPPLIER, President HADLEY, Prof. BRANDER 


MATTHEWS, Prof. BLiss Perry, and Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


VaN DykE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. * 


With an Introduction by HENRY 


A thoroughly useful and attractive book, treating of Poetry, History, Fiction, Economics, Biography, 


Essays, and Criticism. 


The House Behind the Cedars $1.50 


As‘rong and moving story of the “Color Line.” By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of * The Wife of His 
Youth,”’ etc. 


The Black Gown $1.50 


A romance of Colonial New York. By RUTH HALL. 


The Half-Hearted $1.50 
By JOHN BUCHAN, of Oxford, England. 
A strong story of a young Scotchman. 

Through Old-Rose Glasses $1.25 


Eight capital Southern stories. By MARY TRACY 


EARLE. 

Friend or Foe $1.50 
A tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. Illustrated. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats $1.50 
A tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in the 
Days of the Revolution. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
Illustrated. 


Ednah and Her Brothers $1.00 
A charming story for girls. By ELIZA ORNE WHITE. 
With a colored cover design and illustrations. 

A Georgian Bungalow 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 
A story of an English family in Georgia. 


$1.00 





The Last Refuge $1.50 
A Sicilian romance of marked significance and beauty 


By HENRY B. FULLER, author of ‘‘ From the Other 
Side,”’ etc. 


The Prodigal $1.25 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, author of ‘‘ The Led- Horse 
Claim,’ etc. Illustrated by the author. 


The ed of an Auckland prodigal son reclaimed bya 
Californian school-mistress. 


Fortune's Boats $1.50 
A fresh, interesting, wholesome story. By BARBARA 
YECHTON. 

Mountain Playmates $1.50 


By HELEN R. ALBEE. An interesting description of the 
reclaiming of an abandoned farm near Mt. Chocorua. 


The Biography of a Baby $1.50 


An interesting account of observations made on a 
baby during her first year. By MILICENT W. SHINN. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


Seventeen legends of saints who have been attended 
and helped by birds and beasts. With 8 illustrations. 


$1.25 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York 
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C URREN T LITERATURE FOR DECEMBER, 1900 














Little, Brown & Co., ** Fasiinstan Street. 


The Life of Francis Parkman. By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. 8vo. $2.50. 

James Martineau. A Study and Biography. By Rev. A. W. JACKSON. With portraits. 8vo. $3.00. 

The Problem of Asia. By CAPT.A.T. MAHAN. i2mo. $2.00. Second edition. 

The Spiritual Significance. By LILIAN WHITING. Uniform with “ The World Beautiful” (Three 
Series). 16mo. $1.00. Decorated, $1.25. 

Shadowings. By LAFCADIO HEARN. 12mo. $2.00. Second edition. 

Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror. By ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of “ Three Normandy 
Inns.” Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 














The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of “ Quo 
Vadis.” Translated by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Small 4to. 75 cents. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The translations of FITZGERALD, McCARTHY, and WHIN- 
FIELD. Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE. 12mo. $2.00. 

The Pilgrim Shore. By EDMUND H. GARRETT. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 

In and Around the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona. By PROF. 
GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. With too illustrations. 8vo. $3.00. 

The Hidden Servants. By FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, author of “ The Story of Ida.” 12mo. $1.50. 

I Go A-Marketing. By HENRIETTA SOWLE. iI2mo. $1.50. 








Monterey Edition. With 25 photogravure plates and numerous chapter headings by HENRY SAND- 
HAM. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth, extra, in cloth box. $6.00. 
Edition de Luxe, With duplicate plates and 4 water colors, 2 vols. 8vo. Half morocco. $15.00 net. 
Power Through Repose. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. New Edition. 16mo. $1.00. 
Chess Strategetics Hiustrated. By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG. 8vo. $2.50. 
Twelve Great Artists. By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES. 16mo. $1.00. 
Old Landmarks of Boston. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. New Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
In South Africa with Buller. By GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 
As It Is ToBe. By CORA LINN DANIELS. New Edition. Szxth thousand. 16mo. $1.00. 








New and Popular Fiction. 

The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, | The Knights of the Cross. By HENRYK SIEN- 
1622. By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, author | KIEWICZ. Translated from the Polish by 
of “ White Aprons.” Illustrated. I2mo. $1.50. | Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.00. 

From Kingdom to Colony. By MARY DEVE- | Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. By RICHARD VOSS 
REUX. oth Edition. 12mo. $1.50. | Translated by Mary J. Safford. I2mo. $1.50. 


Truth Dexter. A Romance of North and South. | A Dream of a Throne. By CHARLES F. EM- 
By SIDNEY McCALL. 12mo. $1.50. BREE. 3d Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 


New Books for Girls and Boys. 
A Child of Glee. By A.G. PLYMPTON, author | Doris and her Dog Rodney. By LILY F. WES- 
of “ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” | SELHOEFT, author “Madam Mary of the Zoo.” 
Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail. The Adventures of Two New England Boys in Alaska and the 
Northwest. By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON. 
Brenda, her School and her Club. By HELEN | A Little American Girl in India. By HARRIET 
LEAH REED. A. CHEEVER. 
The World’s Discoverers. The Story of Bold Voyages by Brave Navigators during a Thousand 
Years. By WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 
Phebe, her Profession. By ANNA CHAPIN | Scouting for Washington. By JOHN PRES- 
RAY, author of “ Teddy, her Book.” | TON TRUE, author of “ The Iron Star.” 
The above eight books, attractively bound and illustrated. I2mo. Each, $1.50. 
The Christmas Angel. By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated by the author. Second edition. 
The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. By | Nan’s Chicopee Children. By MYRA SAWYER 
MARY P. WELLS SMITH. HAMLIN. 
The above, prettily bound and illustrated. 12mo. Each, $1.25. 


Tom’s Boy. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ Illustrated. 16mo. $1.00. 
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MY NEW 


etc. With numerous illustrations. 


not lay it down unread.’’—Providence Journal, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Cithara Mea 


By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., au- 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 


Poems. 
thor of ‘‘ My New Curate,”’ 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

All who have been charmed by the poetic spirit of 
the author’s works of fiction will not fail to welcome 
this book of verse from the same graceful pen. 


Ghe Secret of Fougereuse 
A Romance of the XVth Century. From the 

French by Louise IMOGEN GUINEY, with 

illustrations by Chase Emerson and Louis 

Meynell, 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

“It isa Goo sieve of work, ... vivid in its render- 
ing of the conditions and the spirit of the time, full of 
movement and incident, impressive in its contrasts 
of noble and Christian character with that of the base 
intriguer, and, withal, thoroughly entertaining from 
first to last.”"—Congregationalist. 


TENTH EDITION—zzd THOUSAND 


A Story. Gathered from Stray Leaves of an Old Diary by the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., Done- 
raile (Diocese of Cloyne), author of ‘Geoffrey Austin, Student,” “ The Triumph of Failure,” 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘*So full of observation, of insight, of delicate pathos and flashing humor, that whoever once begins it will 












CURATE 







A new novel by a popular writer 
Weighed in the Balance 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of “Armine,” “Car- 
mela,” “A Woman of Fortune,” “ The Land of 
the Sun,” etc, 12mo, eloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
A rea Sy dramatic story of the human soul. The heroine 

is a young girl reared with the loftiest ideals, who finds, when 

brought into contact with the world, that its motives and stand- 
ards are in direct contradiction to her own. Thed development of 
her character under the influence of love, sorrow and nae pe 
ment forms the basis of a most interesting psychological study 

Glimpses of the better side of life in Bohemian Paris and of 
American society lend color to the narrative. 


Was Savonarola Really 
Excommunicated? 

An Inquiry. By Rev. J. L. O’NEIL, O. P., au- 
thor of “Jerome Savonarola.—A Sketch.” 
I2mo, 193 pages, Cloth, ze¢, 75 cents. 

“The value of the book consists in the fact that it 
presents fairly the whole matter, so that those inter- 


ested in it can trace the story within defined lines of 
truth, and with accuracy.”—Philadelphia Times. 





























MARLIER & COMPANY, Ltd., 


Boston, Mass. 














OUR FINEST NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 





THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND NOVEL: 


Uncle Terry 


A story of the Maine Coast. By CHARLES CLARK 
MANN, author of ‘‘Pocket Island.” Richly bound 
in crimson and gold, gilt top. Fully illustrated, 
380 pages eta eae mele $1.50 


Other sections of our country have had their great 
novels, and now New England character and scenery 
have felt the touch of a master hand, and the result is 
an immediate success. 


Myths and Fables of To-day 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘‘Our Colonial 





4 a 
Heaven’s Distant Lamps 
POEMS OF COMFORT AND HOPE. Arranged by 
ANNA E. MACK, editor of ‘‘ Because I Love You.” 
White and gold, cloth, gilt top $1.50 


Loving Imprints 
THE MOTHER’S ALBUM. Being her book of the 
family and registering the important events of life 
for six generations. Edited by Mrs. THERESE 
GOULSTON. Printed on rn — paper. 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, boxed os « + See 


Through the Year with Birds 
and Poets 


Edited by SARAH WILLIAMS. With introduction by 
Bradford Torrey. A splendid collection of the best 
American poems relating to birds, classified accord- 
ing to the seasons of the year, and subdivided by 











Days,” ‘*Decisive Events in American History” ened. eats Gialehen takn seedcestal ‘oer aan a 
Series, etc. Attractively illustrated by Frank T. trated page, a propriate 5 ae of oy on 
Merrill. Gilt top . Ait . $1.50 Illustrated. é oth, richly bound, gilt top . $2.00 
oo oom LEE & SHEPARD, Publish eoey toes 
Our Complete 5 ul {is ers, Every Member 
Catalogue BOSTON, MASS. of the Family 
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EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 











125,000 COPIES in 3 MONTHS 











HOIS EBEN 

HOLDEN? 
The hero of a new 
novel that has in it 
the unwritten lore of 
the North Woods, the 
invigorating atmos- 
phere of the moun- 
tains, the humor of 
field and fireside, the 
power of rugged char- 
acter, the wisdom of 
the plain people. It is 
the most American of 
novels. 


MARY E, WILKINS Says: 


6 BEN HOLDEN 
is simply ador- 






















































EDMUND CLARENCE 
STEDMAN Writes: — 


“‘“W F, in the far future, 
our successors 
wish to know what 
were the real life and 
atmosphere in which 
the country folk that 
saved this nation 
grew, loved, wrought 
and had their being, 
they must go back to 
such true and zestful 
and poetic tales of 
‘fiction’ as ‘Snow 
Bound’ and ‘Eben 








able.’’ 


PHOTO BY HOLLINGER. 






IRVING BACHELLER 


Holden.’ ’’ 


NEW YORK. 








WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS Says : 


? HAVE read ‘ Eben Holden’ with.a 

great joy in its truth and fresh- 
ness. You have got into your book a 
kind of life not in literature before, 
and you have got it there simply and 
frankly. It is ‘as pure as water and 
as good as bread.’ ’’ 





















MARGARET E. SANGSTER Says : 


in Collier’s Weekly 


“‘“1T is sweet with the smell of the 

balsam. Whenever one finds a 
real book he or she owes it to the rest 
to tell them about it, that they may 
read and enjoy it too. So I pass the 
word along: ‘read Eben [Holden.’ ”’ 













I2mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. At all bookstores. 


J 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 
_ LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





B ALZAC’S WORKS “ The Trent Edition.” A new complete edition of the 
* “Human Comedy,” printed from new plates, with in- 
troductions to each volume by W. P. Treat, professor in é aumbia University. This is the 


best popular edition ever offered to the English-speaking people. Made in 16 volumes, Also 32 
volumes. Prices from $16 to $80.00 per set, according to binding. Send for circular. 


(CHAUCER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Ngv ‘{tieg, fon am 
by Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Glossary and photogravure illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 


URNS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. fw,cdte 


plates. With introduction, notes, indexes, and photogravure illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 
; ’ A new edition, printed from 
TT OLSTOI’S COMPLETE WORKS. A %.ciition, printed from 
Tolstoi’s writings, including the authorized edition of “ Resurrection,” and much material 


hitherto untranslated, with introductions by Nathan Haskell Dole, and 33 illustrations, comprising 
ortraits, original illustrations, etc. Made in 12 vols. Prices $12.00 to $30.00 per set, according to 


inding. Send for circular. 
By Alexandre Dumas. New and com- 
HE V ALOIS ROMAN C ES. plete translations. Illustrated with 27 full- 
page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed. Per set, $4.50. 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Pyis7;Eéitce 


original texts by H. Arthur Doubleday. Beautifully printed. The handsomest library edition 
on the market. 42 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Per set, $18.00. 


MRs. BROWNING’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
W 


IRKS. “ Coxhoe” Edition. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of 
Robert Browning “ Camberwell’ Edition. Introductions, notes, line-numbers, etc. Contains material 
not to be found in any other edition. 6 vols. Sold only in sets. Prices, $1.50 to $20.50 per set, ac- 


cording to binding. 
DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL DAYS. 


By Geraldine Brooks. Illustrated by Copeland. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
Most delightful pictures of famous women before the Revolution. 
ELPS FOR AMBITIOUS GIRLS. Heine ine ying sod 
With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Elevated in tone and thoroughly practical. 


THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. 2Y, “tis Dale 20 
People,” ‘‘ Theology of Civilization,” etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“Rev. Charles F. Dole is one of our wisest writers on the life and problems of our own and 
coming days.” 
HE GOLDEN GATE OF PRAYER. 8Y{,Bev. 5, 8:,Milen 
the Most of Life,” “Silent Times,” etc. Printed at the Merrymount Press. J6mo, plain 
edges, 75 cents. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
‘THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 2yHeqy Ye Dvke., Beat 


With cover design by Goodhue. 12mo, gilt top, 60 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 











Tie Cues Bot [CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE | 0%,'72./i/u 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. The translation by Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking Univer- 
sity. The original rhymes also, just as Chinese children use them. 150 illustrations from photographs by 


the translator. The book is characteristicaily printed and bound. Quarto boards, 160 pages, $1.25. 
The Chinese Mirister, Wu Ting-Fang, at Washington writes : ‘* The book is so richly illustrated that we are sure it will delight 
the hearts of all chi‘dren, and many ‘children of larger growth’ as well. Madame Wu is very much pleased with it.” 


4 cad’ a. 
‘itweraion = |_THE PSALMS OF DAVID | iivaiittio 
She Psalms of David. Decorated by Louis Rhead, with introductory study by Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Jucluding 17 full-page illustrations and numerous decorations depicting the life of David. 
Printed on superfine paper, in two colors and tints. Large antique type. 8vo, finely decorated, cloth, 
boxed, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, $3.75. 
The N. Y. Times says of Mr. Rhead's illustrations : * All his works, without exception, have an essentially decorative quality, 


and show long and careful thought and study. Dr. Hillis has never done better literary work than this biographical study of David.” 
** Revell’s have certainly struck twelve in this beautiful setting ; the highest standard of book-making art."—Public Opinion, 


Over 100,000 ’ The Rocky Mountains 
Copies Sold | RALPH CONNOR’S TALES | Losmenitend 
THE SKS PILOT. ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS RHEAD. BLACK ROCK. 

Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, cach $1.25; the Set, $2.50, boxed. 
‘*** Black Rock’ was good, but * The Sky Pilot’ is better. It is real life; virile, true, tender, humorous, pathetic, wholesome. 
His style, fresh, crisp, and terse, accords with the Western life which he understands."”— Tbe Outlook. 
**Kalph Connor is some man’s wom de plume. The world will insist on knowing whose.”—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 


“The Wit of ’ The Devotion 
Sydney Smith” | SMITH’S CHINESE STUDIES of Livingstone” 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. 
By Arthur H, Smith, New extra illustrated editions, uniform. Each 8v0, $2.00 ; the Set, $4 00, boxed. 

Talcott Wiiliams in Book News for September says: ‘‘ The two books which will give the most complete knowledge and con- 
ception of real Chinese character as it is at bottom are written by that acute observer and most able scholar, Dr. Arthur H. Smith. 
These are not only two of the very best books on China, but they are two of the very best books which have ever been published 
by auy author on exy country at any time.” 


bolkine | NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS | ogee. 





























Great Books as Life- Ghe Investment of A Man's Value to 
Geachers. Influence. Society. 
14th thousand, $1.50. r5th thousand. $1.25. 25th thousand. $1.25. 


‘** Deserves rank with the productions of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli and De Quincey.""— The Living Courch. 

‘* A wealth of imagery and illustration, he puts vital truths which none can gainsay or logically reject.”"—Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘* Dr. Hillis literally packs his pages with thought and is prodigal in the use of illustration. So fertile is his intellect, so vast and 
varied his store of information, that he has no need of restraint for fear of exhaustion."'"—Christian Work. 


pois aoe [ WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS | Reads lise a 


Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of no Country. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A life story of foundation work, inaugurated by Guido Fridolin Verbeck. One of the greatest of the makers of Japan. Shows 
his character, his work and his masterful influence. He taught in his early years scores of men who became the first in the 
government after the Emperor, and was the government's factotum. Gives pen pictures of the great men of Japan 


a, [ MARGARET E. SANGSTER | .,,2,Aithoref 


Winsome Womanhood. Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 
The latest from the pen of this gifted author. Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully and suggestively of the many problems girls and 

women must face. A sympathetic conception of life's highest ideals. The book is an exquisite specimen of modern book-making. 
Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs. Illustrated by studies from life by W. B. Dyer. 


are | HUGH BLACK’S FRIENDSHIP | Pons 


Friendship. With introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Persian morocco, $2.50. 
‘*A gift-book that cannot be surpassed in appropriateness of sentiment and that is also a very beautiful specimen of 
bookmaking.” —The Literary News. ‘* Vigorous and incisive—fresh and vivacious—tender and winning.” —Tbe Outlook. 


The Timesef ~~  |ONESIMUS: Christ’s Freedman | aotean 
A Gale of the Pauline Epistles. By Charles E. Corwin. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* A very remarkable book. The author takes, like Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis’ the apostolic age for his setting. In vigor of 
narrative, skillful plot, convincing realism, dramatic intensity and human interest it is easily the great story of the year.” 


ANuccrfor = dT (DD. L. MOODY YEAR BOOK | ”’3;,i;,;/e0”" 
A Living Daily Message from the words of D. L. Moody. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Compiled from treasures of thought from Mr. Moody’s publications. Selected by Emma Moody Fitt. Next to the Bible 
itself, no better guide or companion for the Christian home. 


® Of all booksellers, or post free from the publishers. Illustrated holiday list on application, 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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THE FIELDS OF DAWN. 


A NEW BOOK. 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


Author of “At the Gates of Song,’ *‘ The Slopes of Helicun,” 


“ Echoes of Greek Idyls.’’ 


Richard Henry Steddard:— These sonnets are pictures, the 
beauty of which appeals to us,—so skillfully, so soberly, 
vincingly are they painted.” 
hardly be praised too highly for abjuring the cryptic and incom- 
prehensible sonnet—the puzzle-sonnet.’ 
more serious productions have much dignity, statliness and human 
sympathy. 
entered another world.” 
which will give pure delight. . .. The author has written in this re- 
stricted field most skillfully and beautifully.” 
‘*Lovers of poetry will welcome a new volume of Sonnets by Mr. 
Lloyd Mifflin, whose verse ranks with the best of the more serious 
American poetry of the day.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


so con- 
Boston Transcript :—“ Mr. Mifflin can 
fali River News :—* His 


When we read the last 55 sonnets we seem to have 
Boston Advertiser :—“ This volume is one 


The Free Press :— 


Sent, postpaid, $1.25, by 


11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Tolstol 


By ‘ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 4 fascinating 


OLSTOIL, his family and home life. with ‘ith vivid pictures 
& personal experiences in Russia. Vital points of his great 
works on religion and art are presented with new interest. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta: “Dr. Stockham’s work is a 
fascinating account of her visit to the famous Russian.’ 

The New Spirit by HAVELOCK ELLIS in the same vol- 
ume gives an e oquent insight into TOLSTOI’S soc -_ 
philosophy. C hicago Tribune: “A deservedly noted work 
Literary World: ‘Ardent, enthusiastic, eloquent.” 

lllastrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid #1.00 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL, 








When calling, please ask for 
Mr. Grant. 


Whenever you need a book, 
Address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying BOOKS write 
for quotations. An assortment 
of catalogues, and special slips of books at reduced 

prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 Wgst424 street, 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


BOOKS AT 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 














BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
In all varieties of leather at MODERATE PRICES 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
MONTHLY LIST 


BRENTANO’ OF NEW BOOKS 


SENT REGULARLY, 10C. PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 


Send us your name, and the catalogue will 
be sent you promptly the first of each month 
Safe delivery of books by mail guaranteed throughout the world 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 


Mastery of 
MeMOFiZiNg  cuvic speaker 


Postpaid, $1.00 Booklet Free 


Memory Library, Box 1202, New York City 




















Invaluable to 
every student, 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE 


Special Prices! Special Books ! Specially Imported 
Send for catalogue. 


ROHDE & HASKINS,? *722.Ccrtandt st 


NEW YORK, 
FHFFEFFEFEFFEFEFEEE FGF 6666666666666 66666666 
4 > to each person 
EU G EN E: iven ree interested in 
subscribing to 
Fund 
Subscriptions as low as $1.00 will entitle 
3 eel to this daintily artistic volume 
7 
= 
tA me 00 ¢ subscription to fund. Book contains a 
¢ selection of Field’s best and most repre- 
BO OK + sentative works and is ready for delivery. 
not have been manufactured for less 
3 somely strated : Eugene Field and the fund for the build- 
+ by 32 of the World’s ; ing of a monument to the memory of 


Fl EL D 'S $ the Eevee Field Monument Souvenir 
‘FIELD FLOWERS”’ 

~ But for the noble contributions of the 

: THE Book of the ¢ than 7.00. The fund created is divided 

Greatest Artists. the beloved poet of childhood. Address 





ore 


AAA AAAAAAAAAADAAAD AY 
+ 


Subscribe any amount desired. 

2 (cloth bound, 8x11), as a certificate of 

> world’s greatest artists this book could 

Centu hh Hand- ¢ equally between the family of the late 

u 
EUGEN&t FIELD MONUMENTS SUUVENIR FUND 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If POOOR 8S. also wish to send wish to send postage, ex enclose 10 ‘cls. 


$0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00000000 4444640066004 








CATALOGUE 


A beautifully illus- 
trated list of new 
eee ete with 


frontispiece in color 
by William Nicholson, and designs by Maxfield Parrish, C. D. Gibson, ao Rhead, 
A. B. Wenzell, etc., printed in color, will be sent free on application © “© “@ 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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Cassell & Company's New Books 





SISTERS THREE 


A Story for Girls. By Jessz MANSERGH. With 8 IIlustra- 
tions. Illuminated cloth, size 744 x 5%, $1.25. 

Jesse Mansergh isin En sland what Miss Alcott was in Amer- 
ica. While the author of “* Little Women” has held a unique 
place, we feel justified in saying that Jesse Mansergh possesses 
in a greater degree than any other writer we can recall at the 
moment that charm with which Miss Alcott won and kept our 
interest. 

‘* Jesse Mansergh’s books are very widely read i in England, 
and, judging by the quality of her last one, ‘Sisters T ree, 
they are likely to find a large audience in America. Readers 
wili find for Miss Alcott’s little women worthy companions in 
the girls of this book.”’—Pittsburg Times. 


A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION 


By IsaBeL Suart Rosson. With8 Illus- 
trations. Illuminated cloth, size74x5% $1.25. 

This is another delightful story for girls. Miss Robson's 
book is interesting from cover to cover, and the girl without 
ambition, Kathleen Quested, is one of the most lovable and 
entertaining characters ever creatéd. Miss Robson possesses 
the art of making her people live and her scenes vivid. 

= Isabel Suart Robson’s story of ‘The Girl Without Ambi- 
tion,’ holds the iaterest to the end. The thread of the story 
is ingeniously interwoven with bright conversations, and well 
embellished by Percy Tarrant’s pictures.” —The Boston Globe. 


THE ‘*MENAGERIES” SERIES 
Micky Magee’s Menagerie.—The Jungle 
School.— Animal Land for Little People— 
Peter Piper’s Peepshow. 


A Story for Girls. 


Four delightful volumes for children. The text in each vol- 
ume, by S. H. Hamer, consists largely of the grotesque doings 
of various animals in adventures always amusing, sometimes 
ridiculous, and the fun 1s happily sustained in the colored plates 
and other drawings of that inimitable artist, Harry B. Neilson. 

The large sales of these volumes attest their popularity with 
the children. 

Bound in picture boards, 75 cents per volume. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


A Book for All Boys and Girls. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S., 
author of “Wild Life at Home,” ‘‘ With Nature and a 
Camera,” etc. With 100 Illustrations from Photographs, by 
Cherry Kearton. Size 5% x75, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

Mr. Kearton is the greatest English field naturalist living. 
His books are read by English-speaking people all over the 
world. 

A special feature of the work is that it contains the finest 
series of illustrations, oe direct from nature by the 
author’s brother, Mr. Cherry Kearton, that has ever appeared 
in any book of this character published in this or any other 
country. 


IN THE ICE WORLD vot epee 


By Fanny BuLLocK WorKMAN, F.R.S ,M.R.A.S., Mem- 
her of the National Geographic Society, Washington, and 


WittiaAM HunTeER WorKMAN F.R.G.S., 
Member of the French Alpine Suk With, lage Maps and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. Size 6x9, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


An account of two seasons passed in the province of Ladakh, 
Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan—amid the high valleys and snowy 
peaks of the western and eastern Karakoram. While contain- 
ing many observations ot scientific interest, the book is written 
in a racy, readable style. Itisalso notable as being an account 
of the first long and important mountaineering expedition 
made by a woman to high Asia. 


New edition thoroughly revised to date 
THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS 


By Sir Ropert Stawe t Batt, LL.D., D.Sc., Lowndean Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of Cam- 
bridge With 24 Colored Plates and numerous Illustratiors ; 
nearly 600 pages; size 6x 944, cloth, $3.50. 

‘The author is a well-known astronomer, and he has pro- 
duced a very readable book, which is not always the case with 
books on astronomical science. It is one of the best books 


| which we could recommend for use in a library, and it will 


| as well. 


prove valuable to the beginner and the full-fledged astronomer 
It has been vouchsafed to but few men to clothe 
scientific facts in such excellent English and in such a compre- 


,; hensive manner as has Sir Robert.” —Scientific A merican. 


THE STORY OF THE CHINESE CRISIS 


By A.exis Krausse, author of “ Russia and Asia,” *‘ China in 
Decay,”’ etc. With a specially prepared — and a Plan of 
Peking. 240 pages; size 5x 7%, cloth, $1. 

A plain, unvarnished narrative of the sdedens between 


| China and Great Britain, Russia, France and Germany, with 


just so much detail respecting the Chinese themselves as_ is 
necessary to present a coherent picture of the country and in- 
habitants. The incidents preceding the Boxer rising are given 
in considerable detail, and the existing situation, with its prob- 
able outcome, is dwelt on at some length. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD 


By the Rev. W. Tuckwe tt, M.A. With 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Large crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $ 2.00. 


A most interesting insight into Oxford ‘** Varsity’’ life as it 
was from the early “ Thirties” to the “ Fifties.” The author, 
during his career at the University, came in contact with some 
of the leading men of that time, and the work teems with - 
sonal anecdotes of such men as Max Mueller, Dr. Pusey, 
Jowett, Lewis Carroll, Cardinal Newman, Dr. Arnold, etc. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL 


By FrepericK Treves, Surgeon-Extraordinary to H. M. the 
Queen ; late Consulting Surgeon with H. M. troops in South 
Africa. Printed in red and black; bound in leather; gilt 
top; size6x7; 115 pages and 13 handsome Illustrations from 
Photographs. Price, $2.50. 


This celebrated surgeon and author was sent to the front in 
the African War by the English Government as Consulting 
Surgeon to the forces, and the book is his account of a Field 
Hospital, which followed the Ladysmith Relief Column from 
the time that the column left Frere until it entered the long- 
beleagured town. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA 


By AnTHOoNY WILK W, author of “ On the Nile witha Camera.” 
With s3 Pictures, 14 Collotype Plates anda Map. Size 6x9, 
cloth, $4.00. 

This _work records and illustrates the wanderings of two an- 
thropologists among the two great Berber tribes of modern 

Algeria—the Chawia and the Kabyles. The purely scientific 


| results are not obtruded upon the notice of the re ider, though 





many of the common occupations of the Berber’s life, their 
arts and crafts, are described. Thus, though the purely scien- 
tific reader will find Eve to interest him, he who is not so 
purely scientific will find little to tire or disgust. 


| A COURSE OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 


WATER-COLORS 


By J. MacWuirTER. R.A. With 23 Colored Plates. $2.50. 


Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., is one of the most eminent living 
painters of landscapes. The book he has prepared is an expo- 
sition of his methods of study and work, iliustrated by most 
beautiful examples of his paintings in water-color. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 7 and 9 W. 18th St., N. “3 
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R. H. RUSSELL 


NVITES attention to his NEW CATALOGUE, which will be mailed on appli- 
cation, and which fully describes and illustrates a splendid list of exquisite 
books, fairly representative of the taste and the fashion of the moment “«< ‘< 





L’AIGLON 
Ry EpMOND ROSTAND. Trans- 
lated into English verse by Louis 
N. Parker As played by Maude 
Adams, and the only English edi- 
tion. An exquisite volume. $1 50 





CHARACTERS OF 
ROMANCE 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Six- 
teen beautiful prints ia a port- 
folio. A new departure in Mr. 
Nicholson’s art. Price $10.00 





A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSE 
By ROBERT Lours STEVENSON. 
An exquisite edition, exquisitely 
illustrated in color. Price $2.00 





THE PASSING SHOW 


By A.B WENZELL. A largeand 
splendid volume of his latest and 
best drawings. Price $5.00 





R. H. RUSSELL 
3 West 29th St., New York 





AMERICANS 


By CHARLFS DANA GIBSON. Un- 
questionably the most delightful 
of Mr. Gibson's entire series 
Showing his skill at picturing 
beautiful women. Price $5.00 





MR. DOOLEY'’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


By F. P. DUNNE. The last and 
ripest work of this famous phil- 
osopher. Nicholson, Kembleand 
Opper illustrations. Price $1.50 





THE LITTLE 
BOY BOOK 

By HELEN Hay, with Verbeck’s 
charming illustrations. A de- 
lightful child s book. Price $1.50 





A NEW WONDERLAND 
By L. FRANK BAuM. Drawings 
in color, by Verbeck. The New 
“Father Goose’’ book. $1.50 





R. H. RUSSELL 
3 West 29th St., New York 





Lords of the North. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. A. C. LAUT. 

A Strong Historical Romance, dealing with the 
rivalries and intrigues for the supremacy of the 
fur trade in the Great North. 





Parlous Times. 


Cloth, 8vo, $r.59. D. D. WELLS. 
A Novel of Modern Diplomacy, by the author of 
‘*Her Ladyship’s Elephant.”’ 





The Chronic Loafer. 


Cloth, 8vo, $t.25. NELSON LLOYD. 
“The reader will love him.”—Omaha World-Herald. 
**A book worth having.”—Pittsturgk Dispatch. 





White Butterflies. 


Cloth, 8vo, $r.50. KATE UPSON CLARE. 


Mary E. Wilkins :—“The stories are marvelous.” 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York. 








Reign of Law. 
To Have %«’ Hold. 
Master Christian. 
Tommy =" Grizel. 
Redemption of 
David Corson. 


Regular Cloth Edition, published 
and sold at $1 50 everywhere. 
(Postage, 12c. extra on each book.) 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
Itshows the new fall books from all 
pubiishers, the best-selling books, etc. C 
Concise, condensed, convenient. The 
gist of everything worth reading in 


We save you from 30 to 75 


per cent on every book you order. With our 
catalogue in your possession you can buy 
books at all seasons of the year cheaper than 
the averagedealer. Ask for Catalogue F 
SIMS, WILSON & SIMS, 
The Great Mail-Order Booksellers, 
Reference. 167-169 Wabash Ave., 
Bradstreet’s. CHIvAGO, ILL, 
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ERD BIGID DIGIT 


Women of the American Revolution 


American Wit and Humor 


ooks to Give 


You can please any one of your friends with a selection from this list of only five books. 
Note the wide range of literature presented here: Interesting books touching 
upon both American and English history, “Odd Bits of Travel,” the best sort 
of “American Wit and Humor,” and—a dessert for every day inthe year. 











By EvIzaBETH F. ELLET. With introduc- 
tion by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
author of “Heirlooms in Miniature,” etc. 
A photogravure frontispiece to each vol- 
umeand eighteen other half-tone portraits. 
Bound in cloth, with handsome cover de- 
sign in gold. Two volumes ina box, $4.co; 
half calf or half crushed Levant, $8.00. 





| WOMEN OF THE 
AMERICAN | 


WOMEN OF THE 
AMERICAN 
RE VOLUTIO 


“*In these two volumes, a vast amount of informatior, 
of characterization, of incident and anecdote has been pre- 
served for the use of the historian and scholar, as well as 
for the pleasure and instruction of the casual reader.”’ 

—From the Introduction by Miss Wharton, 


Your dealer will supply you; or, on receipt 
of price, we will forward the two volumes 
prepaid. 








Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera 


By CHARLES M. TAYLOR, JR., author of “Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan,” “British 
Isles through an Opera Glass,” etc. These “bits” of travel attractively describe little 
sojourns in England, France, Holland and Germany, and tell of many an odd nook and 
out-of-the-way corner in the Old World not often visited by tourists—many a picturesque 
spot, the delight of the artist and photographer. The book is beautifully made, and 
contains 55 full-page illustrations and colored frontispiece. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION. Including “Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” in 
one volume, and “Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” in two volumes. Each 
volume will contain about 20 platinum prints, printed on the finest platinum paper and 
mounted on fine plate paper; each illustration tissued and the tissues rubricated. 
There will also be a rubricated title-page, and the entire book will be printed on special 
paper in large octavo form, and bound in three-quarters crushed Levant. $12.00, 
net, per volume, or $36.00, net, for the set. 

REGULAR EDITION. With numerous full-page photogravure illustrations, bound in 
cloth, with special cover design in gold. $3.00 per volume, or $9.00 for the set. Half 
calf or half crushed Levant, $6.00 per volume, or $18.00 for the set. 


365 Desserts 


A dessert for every day in the year, compiled 


Compiled by D. K. Stmonps, with handsome 


Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials _ 
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cover design in gold and frontispieces of 
Mark Twain and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
2 vols. Cloth, price, each, 50 cents. Half 
calf or full leather stiff boards, price each, 
$1.25. Fulllimp leather, price each, $1.00. 
Mr. Simonds has taken the time and trouble, not only 


to observe the humorous sayings of his countrymen, but to 
collect chem in two dainty little volumes. 


from MARION HARLAND, Mrs. LINCOLN, 
Good Housekeeping Table Talk, and 
others. 16mo. Cloth, price, 50 cents. 

The present book, with its varied and full assortment 


of desserts, suitably arranged for the different seasons of 
the year, will be found of great assistance to those who 
have in charge the preparation of mea!s, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of good cuisine. 


Lf you cannot obtain these books from your dealer, forward price and we shall send them prepaid 
Write for our Catalogue of other destrable holiday books. 


Gee 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 103-105 South Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK 


s 
Americas iiNet 
@ AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By Jor: Cook 


Author of “England: Picturesque and Descriptive,” etc. 


Illustrated with Seventy-five Photogravures from Original Negatives 


Three volumes, crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with 
cloth jackets and in a cloth box, list price . . . $7.50 


‘* This is my own—My native land.’’ 


“AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE” presents in an interesting form, such a 
knowledge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in one comprehensive view of the history, 
geography, picturesque attractions, productions, peculiarities, and salient features of this great 
country, not only as a work of reference and a sumptuous work of art, but as a book of very 


readable interest as well. 


The New York Heradd, in an advance review, says: 

“ An interesting and valuable work . . . Mr. Cook has an eye for the large things that are 
permanent, and the small things that are momentarily even more interesting. He tells a story 
well. He describes ascene vividly. He is an excellent cicerone.” 

“M. W. H.” (Mayo W. Hazeltine, the eminent literary critic) in the course of a four-colurnn 
advance review of this work in the New York Sum of October 7, says: 

“The usefulness of such a book will be generally appreciated. It is impossible for an 
American citizen to know too much of his own country, and every work that helps to increase 
his knowledge thereof ought to be welcomed as a valuable addition to current literature.” 





Palestine ° THE HOLY LAND 


By Joun Futron, D. D. 


Crown &vo, cloth, gilt, with thirty full-page photo- 
gravures and a map, list price. - «+ »« $3.00 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES, uniform with Cook's “ America,” “England,” etc. 
It will fill a want that has long existed for a readable and compact as well as comprehensive 
volume upon the Holy Land. Dr. Fulton's reputation as a Biblical scholar ensures the value of 
the book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very readable book. It will take rank as a 
standard work descriptive of Palestine, and will give the general reader in most interesting form 
all that he needs to know upon this important subject. 








HENRY T. COATES & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia 
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STANDARD WORKS 

















WITH PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Each crown 8vo, with richly ornamental covers, extra cloth wrappers, in cloth box 


America: Picturesque and Descriptive 
By Joe Coox. With 75 photogravures and a map. 


3 volumes. Cloth, extra, gilt tops . . $7.50 

Three-quarters calf, gilt tops oe - 15.00 

DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 numbered 
copies, met . 1. 2 0 + o's 2 « «6G RO 


Palestine: The Holy Land 
By Joun Futton, D.D. With 50 photogravures 
andamap. Cloth, extra, gilttop . . $3.00 


England: Picturesque and Descriptive 
By Joe, Coox. With 50 photogravures and a map. 
2 volumes. Cloth, extra, gilt tops . . $5.00 


Three-quarters calf, gilt tops 7 m6 io, SO 
DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 numbered 
copies, met ws a ot ww el SR 


Rambles and Studies in Greece 
By J. P. Manarry. With 30 photogravures and a 
map. 1 volume. Cloth, gilttops . . $3.00 
Full polished calf, giltedges . . . . 7.00 


The Rhine: From Its Source to the Sea 
Translated by G. T. C. BartLey from the German 


of Karl Stieler, H. Wachenhusen and F. W. Hack- 
lander. With 50 photogravures. 2 volumes. 


Cloth, gilt tops . . . s+ =! oe 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops - + « = Se 
Holland 


By Epmonpo pe Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Helen Zimmern, With 44 photogravures 
and amap. 2 volumes. Cloth, gilt ~— $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . - 10.00 


Spain and the Spaniards 
By Epmonpo pe Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. With 45 photo- 
gravures anda map. 2 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . . 10.00 
DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 copies, Net, 10.00 


Constantinople 
By Epmonpo pe Amicis. Translated from the Italian 
by Maria Hornor Lansdale. With 50 photograv- 
ures and a map. 2 vols. Cloth, gilttops, $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . . 10.00 
DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 copies, net, 10.00 


Morocco: Its People and Places 
By Epmonpo pe Amicis. Translated from the Italian 
by Maria H. Lansdale. With 50 photogravures 
and amap. 2 volumes. Cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . . 10.00 
DeLuxe edition, limited to 150 copies, net, 10.00 


Paris: Its Sites, Monuments and History 
Compiled from the principal secondary authori- 
ties by Mary Hornor Lansdale. With an intro- 
duction by Hilaire Belloc, B. A., late Brackenbury 
History Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. With 
30 photogravures and a map, 2 volumes. 


Cloth, gilttops , . ‘ig | 
Full polished calf, gilt edges Pa ee he oe 7:00 
Rome 


By Francis Wey. New edition. Revised and 
compared with the latest authorities by Maria H. 
Lansdale. With 30 photogravures and a map. 
1 volume. Cloth, gilt tops . . . . $3.00 
Full polished calf, "gilt ee 7.00 


Florence: Its History, The Medici, The Humanists, 
Letters, Arts By Cuarves Yriarte. New edition. 
Revised by Maria H. Lansdale. With 30 photo- 
gravuresanda map. 1 vol. Cloth, gilt tops, $3.00 
Full polished calf, giltedges . . . . 7.00 


Venice: Its History, Art, Industries and Modern 
Life By Cuarves Yriarte. Translated from the 
French by F. J. Sitwell. With 28 photogravures 
and amap. 1 volume. Cloth, gilt tops, $3.00 
Full polished calf, giltedges . . . . 7.00 


Lorna Doone 
By R. D. BLackmore. With 51 photogravures. 


2 volumes. Cloth, gilttops . . . . $5.00 

Three-quarters calf, gilttops . . . . 1000 
Romola 

By Georce E.tot. With 50 photogravures. 2 

volumes. Cloth, gilttops. . . . . $5.00 

Three-quarters calf, gilttops . . . . 10.00 


The French Revolution 
By Tuomas Cartyte. With 60 photogravures. 3 
volumes. Cloth, gilt tops; in cloth box, $7.50 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . . 15.00 


Wits and Beaux of Society 
By Grace and Pxitip Wxarton. With 20 photo- 
gravures. 2 volumes. Cloth, gilt tops . $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilttops . .. . 8.00 


Queens of Society 
By Grace and Puitip Wuarton. With 18 photo- 
gravures. 2 volumes. Cloth, gilt tops. $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilttops . . . . 8.00 


Tales from Shakespeare 
By Cuartes and Mary Lams. With 20 photo- 


gravures. 1 volume. Cloth, gilt edges. $2.50 
Full polished calf, giltedges . . . . 7 00 
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Every cake of the genuine 
is stamped thus: 





Do not be imposed upon by 
injurious imitations. 


Pears’ 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet soap at the 


Paris Exhibition, 1900 


This is the highest. award obtainable for anything. 





Allr 


ght secured, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry,insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and im- 


parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed nerve food, 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 
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Remington 
Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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one of Americas 


far famed Views 





THESEST TYPEWRI 





MLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER FREE. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER @ SYRACUSE.NY 
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What 1s Worth W hile | a 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE for all Librarians, Private Library Builders, and Reading Clubs to be in close touch 


with a Book House that sells books cheaper than any other Book Establishment ? 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE (or every Book Lover and Book Buyer to become a member of a Book Buyers’ 
its members 


Association, that was organized for the distinct purpose of savin 
money, and that can buy more different books at publishers’ rock bottom prices than any other Book Store in the United States? 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE to belong to an Association that can supply you and save you money on all classes 


of books, and that will make your 


BOOK MONEY 


go farther than if sent to any other establishment in the country ? 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE to be sure that you are sending your money to an entirely trustworthy and respon- 
sible house—one that is known everywhere for its just, honorable and courteous 

treatment of its members, and whose standing in the commercial world is of the highest? 

IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE ‘have your name on the Membership Roll of The Union Library Association 
with its tens of thousands of members, in every State and city in the Union, and in 

almost every prominent country on the globe—an Association composed of Judges, Lawyers, Bishops, Ministers, Professors, 

Teachers, Physicians, Bankers, Manufacturers, Business Men, Farmers, Mechanics, Consuls, Missionaries, Officers and Men of 

the Army and Navy—in short, composed of Book Lovers and Kook Buyers in every walk of life? 


IS IT NOT WORTH WHILE ‘ take advantage of our present liberal offer made for a limited ~~ - intro- 
d ur offer is a 


uce the Association more fully into every section of the country? 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 


to anyone who will order from us a year’s subscription to 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


at the regular rate of $3.00. To be more explicit, our offer stands thus: 








Regular Price. Membership Fee. Both For 


Current Literature, One Year $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 


This offer is strictly limited to January Ist, 1901 

It will readily be seen how liberal is our proposition—you simply subscribe to Current Literature for one year at regular 
price, when you will be enabled to purchase any bocks sold in the trade at wholesale price. By wholesale price we mean at 
discounts averaging from 30 to 60 per cent., depending upon the book, the publisher, and the conditions of purchase. 

We print, by permission, the following letter from the Right Rev. Wittiam Croswe.i. Doane, Bishop of Albany, Albany, 
N. Y., who has been a liberal buyer for some years past: ‘*I am very glad. indeed, to bear my testimony to the advantage and 
value of The Union Library Association, of New York City, and cordially recommend it as a most convenient and excellent insti- 
tution, of very real value to anybody wanting to buy books at low rates from a large and admirable selection.” 


CATALOGUES. 


The Association has prepared a catalogue of 3,000 of the best books in the English language, chosen from the A. L. A. 
Model Library (a Library selected by a committee who passed on the suggestion of seventy-five of the leading Librarians and 
Specialists in this country), from the Warner Library, and by Sook Experts from other authoritative sources, making a choice list 
from which to select a Library. Nothing but the Standard Editions are included, the retail price of each volume is given and a 
Wholesale Discount Sheet accompanies each catalogue. 

The Association some years ago inaugurated a Series of SPECIAL SALES, and issues several Special Sale Catalogues every 
year, which are sent free to members. Special Sale List No. 22 has recently been issued, and contains hundreds of standard 
books from many of the best pubiishers at diseounts ranging all the way up to 80 per cent. It will, therefore, be readily seen 
how important it is that you should become a member immediately in order that you may be able to take advantage of this 
Special Sale. Those who take Periodicals will be interested in our Wholesale Periodical List, which has just been issued 
for 1901, and which contains all the leading magazines, etc. Our Holiday Catalogue, containing all of the leading books of all 
publishers, suitable for Holiday purposes, is now ready and, with the other Catalogues above named, will be sent free of charge 
to those who apply for membership immediately. 

The Association also does an immense business in STATIONERY, and furnishes all kinds of writing papers, wedding invita- 
tions and other engraved work at wholesale rates, our prices in many cases being only about one-half those charged by retail stationers. 

I'he Association is not an experiment, having been in existence for over fifteen years. ‘lhe proprietors and managers are old 
and experienced publishers and booksellers, backed by over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and with exceptional facilities for 
buying, so that the Association is in a position to fully carry out its agreement with its members; in short, to sell books direct to 


the people at lower prices than any other Book Store in the United States. ©ur members receive prompt, careful and 
intelligent attention, and our establishment is one of the best equipped and busiest in all of busy Greater New York. All orders should 


be addressed to 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. S.—Notwithstanding the above very liberal proposition, all who send in their order before January ist, with 50 cents 
extra, will receive a Three-Year Certificate of Membership instead of for only one year. 
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In order to introduce the new editionof this GREAT LIBRARY, the 
Publishers have arranged with the American Newspaper Association to 
supply a limited number of sets to its patrons, among which are the readers 
of CURRENT LITERATURE, on special terms, 


Invaluable Offer to Readers of CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE NEW i900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Thirty-one large quarto volumes, 25,000 pages. 
WEBSTER’S Obidony:: FREE! 


We Deliver, THE DICTIONARY 
freight paid, i 0 0 
on receipt of F 


is a magnificent volume of 
2370 pages, over 2000 en- 
Balance at the easy rate of ten 
cents a day. 


gravings and many chromatic 
colored plates of great beauty. 
THE NEW WERNER 
EDITION OF 1900 


is a magnificent set of books ; it is printed 
upon a superior quality of book paper, is 
strongly and elegantly bound, and above 
all, the 

Type is Large and Clear. 
It is equai in every respect to the English 
edition, of which it is a complete reprint ; 
and, in addition, our subscribers receive 
the Werner Supplement, in five vol- 
umes, which brings information to date, 
and is essential to American readers. 


A COMPLETE 
WORKING LIBRARY. 


A Library of History, Biography, ff 
law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural § 
Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medicine 
and Hygiene, Philosophy and Psychology, 
Economics and Political Science, Theology 
and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, the § 
Student, the Young People, and the Busy 
World. 


A Library without a rival in Com- i 
pleteness, in Authority, and in Up-to- Largest, Latest, Best Edition 


date-ness. ot the Greatest Encyclopaedia. 
THE WHOLE REVISED TO DATE. Mail this application or write for fuller particulars. 


| Gentlemen » I desire to take advantage of your special offer on 
u r er } the Encyclopedia Britannica to ‘Current Literature” readers, 
On receipt of $1.00, balance in very small month- and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send for particulars,and 
An mgm we will send, freight paid,a complete Jf if found satisfactory I will order the set; otherwise the money 
set 0 ne , 7 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Guide to Systematic Readings, 
Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, Cur, Lit. 
A Solid Oak Bookcase. BUREAU, 























THE GUIDE 
is a book of great value, making the 
Britannica doubly useful as it points out 
those things you ought to know and 
makes systematic reading along any 
line practicable. 




















to be returned to me. 














The American Newspaper Association, “New vors 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FACT AND FICTION 





ILLUSTRATION FROM 


«“WINDY’S PROBLEM ”’ 


By 
Capt. Harry L. WELLS 
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The only magazine devoted to complete tales is SHORT STORIES. It is now in 
its eleventh year, and during that time has printed thousands of thoroughly wholesome 
and unfailingly good and clever sketches by the best American and European authors. 
SHORT STORIES has also a department of Anecdotes, which is unrivaled. For 
sale on all news-stands—25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year WF we we we we 
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AA QUESTION OF TIME 


is always truthfully answered by an 


ELGIN WATCH 


Send for free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch.’’ 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - . 


—The World’s Standard. 


Its figures never lie. Its hands point out the proper hour with never- 
failing accuracy. Consult an Elgin for the time. Consult your jeweler for an 
Elgin. He will tell you of its quality—prove to you its beauty, guarantee its 
durability. Made in various sizes and styles and sold at prices within the reach 
of everyone. A most fitting holiday remembrance. 9 {2,ENST Ga‘the worke fully guaranteed, 


Elgin, Il. 














AN EXCELLENT TIME-KEEPER 


A strong and durable movement and a perfectly 
reliable clock in every respect is the 


PRENTISS 60-DAY 


The Calendar is entirely automatic and perpetual 
in its action, being set off by the clock at midnight 


Also Tile, Frying-pan, Program and Electric Clocks 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 1040 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


DEPT. 104, 49 DEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Christmas is Coming 


The children’s pleasure must be planned for. There is nothing like a rag doll 
for making a child happy. The finest wax or china baby Paris ever produced 
will not be treasured like a clumsy, roly-poly doll that can be thrown around, 
and abused, and loved all day long, and will only cease to smile when her face 


is so dirty that the smile is blotted out. 
COOK’S Flaked Rice Co. has thou- 
sands of these dolls all ready to make 
Christmas happy for thousands of little 
people. They are the size of a small 
child (25 inches high), are printed in 
natural colors on strong muslin, and 
only need to be sewed up and stuffed 
with a few cents’ worth of cotton to be 
perfect. One will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the coupon contained 
in each package of COOK’S Flaked 
Rice and ten cents to cover expenses of 
mailing, etc. 
Address COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 
1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


The Rice is Never Sent by Mail 


COOK’S Flaked Rice is a perfect food 
for every member of the family. Deli- 
cious and tempting, it may be prepared 
on the table in less than a minute. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING 


Can be served in countless different 
ways for Breakfast, Luncheon and Din- 
ner. Is equally satisfactory as Break- 
fast cereal, entree, and dessert. Is not 
a new food, simply the very best rice, 
sterilized and steam .cooked. Book of 
tested receipts with every package. 

You must buy a package of COOK’S 
Flaked Rice from your Grocer, and get 
the coupon. We will not supply the 
Rice to consumers, 




















25 INCHES HIGH 





COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., new'vorr'aty 
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So Much Like Home 

QUEEN AND CRESCENT through trains, like some 
households, have a homelike atmosphere. Travel- 
lers notice it quickly, and the fatigue of travel 
vanishes before it. Careful attendants look to 
your every comfort; your meals (a la carté) are 
not surpassed in the best hotels ; your rest is un- 
broken on the smooth, rock ballasted roadway ; 
you pass through some of the most interesting 
scenery in America. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 
are all sold at reduced rates 


Why not write us about it? Only 24 hours Cincin- 
natito Florida. Direct connections at Port Tampa 
and Miami for Key West, Nassau and Havana. 

We quote rates gladly. Handsome printed mat- 
ter sent free to inquirers. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’. Pass’'GR AGENT 


W. J. MURPHY, 


CINCINNATI 
Gen’lt Manacer 
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, ‘“A finger touch finds the reference’” 


{ " IN THE ) 
Y« 


” Card 


Index 








Adapted for use in any connection in any 


business. If you want to know how it can 
be applied to your special requirements, 
send lor our new Catalogue ‘No. 27. It 
illustrates and explains 35 different forms 
of records and gives complete information 
on the subject of Card Indexing. 


YAWMAN @ ERBE MEG. CO. 
Factories and Main Offices: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


} Principal Branches: : 


} New York, 360 B'way. CHIcaco, 138 Wabash Av. ( 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Montgomery St. ) 
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WATCHES, DIAMONDS 


SPECIAL CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that money 
can buy, warranted for 25 and 35 years, 
with 15 and 17 Ruby Jeweled Adjusted 
Remington Movements, Elgin, Waitham 
or other High-Grade if preferred. 
Handsome New Catalogue of 
Holiday Goods FREE. 
Order Early. 


Costs Less Than 
I5 Cents a Day 


to buy a 
high-grade 
watch or dia- > 
mond direct m2 
from us. + a 
Co-operative 3 4 S = 
jan. ea< 
$1.co per 3 - 4 
week ‘e” @ = os 
ments. ° 23 c 3 
middlemen’s = e Ss 
profit. Low- 2%e°s 
est cash = s 
prices. Any <3: z 
size. All eos 
grades and = = 
prices 3 


Remington movements warranted for five 
years; all others for one year. Members want- 
ed who are honest; wealth unnecessary. You 
have the use of the watch or diamond while 
paying for it. This proves quality and our 
good faith. Superb Catalogue Free. 
4a For prompt attention address Dept. V 2. <@a 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
126 State Street. Dept. V 2. CHICAGO, ILL. 








The only make of typewriters fitted 


with ball bearings, $204 fr om tier 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 


Et que 
Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
trade. Machines neo 


, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


| 4 Be relay Street, New York. s W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
FIGHT STORES {} 6 Beoicid Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 

{8 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louisa, 
2 Diamond St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 
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Typewriter Headquarters 
1o2 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 


and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class. Dealers 
supplied. s52-page illustrated catalogue free. 





YOU MAKE $5°° A DAY EASY 


Silver, Nickel and Metal 


Plating. 
ry th or traveling, taking orders, using, <4 
Prof. Gray’s Machines, Plates Watches, 

Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all metal 

I goods. NO EXPERIENCE. Heavy plate. 
Modern methods. No toys. We do plat- 
Sug, ing, make outfits, all sizes. Complete, 
p. all tools, lathes, materials, etc., ready 
Royal, new dipping 










a4 for hee 4 The -ah 
ocess, quick, ‘ou the art, furnish secrets, 

formats: Freg. Write Tite nt chy gy otk samplea, ete.. FREE. 

D. GRAY & O0., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, o. 









— ran English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sere, Efiective. 500. & $1 
DRUGGICTS, o« azq William St., H. Y. Pa 








CONSTIPATION CONQUERED 
By eating the 


India Digestive 
Biscuit 
A PURE LAXATIVE FOOD made 


from cereals. Testimonial 
circular free. 


The India Food Company, “23.4 











Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX’ 


Paris Exposition 
1900 
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Send for 





yNDE 















L Illustrated 
E woo Catalogue. 
, 16 West 23d Street 
pu R Bow Works 166 Broadway 

Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 








$5 Silk Elastic Abdominal Supporters 
Plavells’ Elastic Trusses, single, $3.00 

All goods self-adjustable, and merit favor and 
recognition of the Physician. Pamphlet free. 

FLAVELLS, 1005 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


of Famous Persons 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Send for 
Price Lists. WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, New York. 








Autograph 
Letters 














Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Searing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalog 


WH. V. WILLIS & CO., 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 





My method of 
| Can Make You Strong and Well oy fesse 
ercise absolutely cures constipation, stomach and nervous trouble— 
both sexes. It costs noaing if it does not benefit you. Send at 
once for “‘HgaLTH AND STRENGTH’’—It’s Free. Address 
WALTER VON OSTRAND, 1215 Heed Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RHEUMATISM. cure nine of every ten cases 

of rheumatism so they will 
stay cured, I do not send free samples. This is no take— 
Indian roots nor hypnotism—but a prescription produced 
after careful experiment by one of the leading physicians 
of New York, a man that you would have to pay $25 to con- 
sult. I send treatment for one month, postpaid, for one 
dollar. Testimonials free. 

DR. J. M. FLOWER, 
15st West 34th Street, New York. 





1 have a remedy that will 





2 PAINLESS= PERMANENT 

i Wewill send an yams addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, or yd drug 
habit, a Trial "Treatment, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable remedy ever discovered. 


Contains Great Vital Principle heretofore 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
= fidential correspondence invited from all, espe- 
4 cially Physicians. ST. ed SOCIETY, 1181 


4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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eANGLE LAMP 


‘* The Light That Never Fails ”’ 


Goriées the sort of light that you will instantly recognize as being the “‘ long sought for.’ 


’ 


hile more brilliant than gas or electricity, it has the mellow beauty of oil; and for reading, 
writing, working or for any purpose where an eye-resting light is required it is simply ideal. 


Furthermore, it never smokes, smells or 
as gas, and burns but eighteen cents’ wort 


ets out of order, is lighted and extinguished as easily 
of oilamonth. Thousandsare in use in homes, stores, 


offices, churches, halls, etc., all over the world; and if you are interested in progressive methods 
you should send for our catalog H. H., which shows all styles from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 

















Nearly Half A Century. 


Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America, 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICE, Musical Director. 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 


W. HALE, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


















PENNSYLVANIA, Lebanon, Box 346. 


$800 to $1,400 in the Railway Mail. 


8,000 positions filled annually by competitive examinations. We 
prepare you by mail for these examinations. All our students exam- 
ined last year are appointed. CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL. 


BY MAIL Our courses in law are con- 
ducted by Hon. Chas. A Ray, 
late Chief Justice Supreme Court of Indi- 

ana. Send for free Catalogue No. C-r11. 


Columbian Correspondence College, No. 225 
Pennsylvania Ave. 8. E., Washington, D.C. 




















Takes spare time only. Oldest ana Best 
Correspundence School in the World. 


STUD Same teachers for ten years. Plan - 
proved by Judges and Educators. -£ 
ed to the busy boy or man. Prepares for 
the bar. Three courses: College, Busi- 


AT ness, Preparatory, Opens new prospects 


SRA 











in business Graduates everywhere. 














Liberal terms. Special offer now. 
Postal card now will bring full par- 
ticulars SPRAGUE 
Correspondence School of Law 
135 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. Apply to 
E. P. SterpHenson, Room 145 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





NEW YORK, 31:8 West 57th St., New York City. 


The New York School of Expression. 


Devoted to the preparation of teachers of elocution, 
readers, lecturers and other public artists. Address 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Prepares for bar in any 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Reaper Bleck, Chicago. 





F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, Director. 
LA State. Ninth year. 























MORPHINE 





BERLIN REMEDY CO., 


Easy, permanent home cure. Absvlutely pain- TRIAL 


less. 
opium, laudanum and kindred drug habits. 


New German discovery for morphine, 


Confidential correspondence invited, 


TREATMENT 
especially from physicians. Ee 


Suite D, 2 East 42d Street, New York. 
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THIS IS THEGOAL 
THAT MAKES THESTEAM. 


TAT TURNS EWE! 
TWAT PULE THETRAIN 
ON THE 


ackawanna 
Railroad 
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BURRAEO 
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FAST TIME BETWEEN. 


NEW YORK & ST.LOUIS 
The poh... and Parlor 
Li Cre acpi: te Cape 
DINING CAR SERVICE WITHOUE BEER 
RORUPAR BRICES 


Ad On ae 





“ All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to tend’ 
toward 


Grand Central Station. 


This great building, which covers the space 
of four city blocks, beginning at the corner of 
4th Avenue and 42d Street, is the Metropolitan 
terminus of the 


New York Central Lines 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, club 
and theater district of the second city in the 
world. To reach it, see that your ticket reads 
by the NEw YorK CENTRAL. 











A copy of the 4o-page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘* Four- 
Track series,’’ New York Central’s books of travel and educa- 
tion, will be sent free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














Satter 
east an 





Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independence, 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwe 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


TO OMAHA 


Buffet -library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, 
free reclining chair cars, dining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Snap Hook and Eye. 


CLOSED by a touch. OPENED by a pull. 





ve 





PUVUVVVVUYUYYYUTT UT TTT TT TTT 


The Hook of 1900. 
Will make your sic wear wns di and look better to the end. 


The life of a gown is im ve by the use of in- Most of the new gowns fasten at the shoulder and 
ferior fastenings. The bending or unfastening of a | underarmseams. It is difficult to close them with the 
single hook means instant untidiness and speedy ruin ‘ 
to the most perfectly cut gown. The SNAP HOOK old-fashioned hook. Use the SNAP HOOK AND EYE 

AND EYE is made of spring carbon steel and is prac- | which closes easily by a touch, and you hear it close. 
tically indestructible. It requires no groping round for the eye to the de- 

M f a b struction of trimmings. A whole rowcan be opened 

any patent fasteners are delightful and con- , i 
venient at first, but soon bend, break, and get out of by a slight pull ce yor aaah Give-or he ~ ge a a 
shape. The SNAP HOOK AND EYE lasts as long as | not one hook can possibly come undone till the wearer 
the dress. | is ready. 


Ideal for plackets. The only fastener that is 
reliable and gives a flat effect. 


MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES. IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP THEM, SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR A SAMPLE CARD. SAY WHETHER WHITE OR BLACK. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE Co., 377 Broadway, New York City. 
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OUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


FLORIDA 


AND ALL CHIEF 


SOUTHERN RESORTS 


From New York bia Washington. 


From Cincinnati and Louisville bia Chattanooga 
and Atlanta, and via Knoxville and Asheville. 


ONLY LINE IN THE SOUTH 
OPERATING DAILY DINING-CARS (A LIFORNIA 





SUPERB SERVICE WITH = 
BSAFELT Sis hd 


= WASHINGTON bes 
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AS.THWEATT. EPA. 27! & 
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DO YOU WANT THIS SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING BEFORE THE PRICE I$ ADVANCED TO $10.00? 
A beautiful and valuable sift for birthday, | ane Christmas. 


. 


ee m~ 








ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H. B. Halt. me @ 
$ BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. > 
e It cost $50 000 oO and took 12 years to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving “ Battle of Gettysburg."’ It was begun 6 

9 e within 48 hours after the Battle, by Col. Bachelder, the historian and military topographer of the United 
& tates Government for this Battlefield, to whom was voted $40,000 by Congress for his services. 1,000 officers, including 47 generals, who were & 
n this Battle met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details of this picture, thus insuring absolute accurac y- The whole Battlefield, 5 @ 
@ miles long and 5 miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the original, which we offer for a short time at such a sacrifice. The figures of the men ro 
and horses and other details in our original steel are 450 times as large as shown in the above reproduction, which gives only a faint idea of the 2 
beauty and grandeur of the original. It is so realistic that one can easily imagine the roar of cannon and the movement of the soldiers. 150,000 
® men were engaged in this Battle, and are represented and located in this picture. In a short time every owner of this engraving will hold it atman oo 
@ times the present price—which we will quadruple as soon as it is introduced. Generals Meade, Hancock, and Longstreet said: ‘It is correct in land- e 
@ scape and the position of troops."" Captain Long and Luther Minnigh, the official guides for the Battlefield, say: “It is historically correct in all its @ 
features, and is the most beautiful, interesting and accurate war —— in the world." A noted educator writes: “It should hang on the wall of + 


= PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER. 





eory Home and School to inspire patriotism in the young."’ With each engraving we send an outline Key, giving 200 references, showing locations of e 
the Generals, Corps, Divisions, Regiment~, Companies, Cavalry, Intantry, and Artillery at time of Pickett's charge. Size of steel engraving, 24x43 inches. 

es Only a few will be sold at this low price. & 
4 Original selling price of engraving, $100.09 | FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY. Date 1900. $ 
@ «it would be a great bargain 4 a To HISTORICAL ART CO., Dept.CL 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. e 
6 Special price, on easy payments, fe _ Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, express paid, Bachelder's steel engraving. “‘ Battle of i 
é Special price, cash with order, 450 Gettysburg.” If as represented, I agree to pay $1.00 each month until the balance, $4.00, + 

Asample of letters received every day from is paid. If not as represented the engraving to be returned and. the money refunded. 

S purchasers : pene : Name, — eee ee | meade $ 
@ ;, Lhe steel engraving is more than satisfactory. £0, Min -State,— — 

a It is worth $25 inany home. CHARLES McKIM Relies +4 
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“It’s All in the Lens” The Lovell 
Plate s2:.cs 


plate. If you 
are using it you are using 
the best. If not, try it and you 
will become a constant user. 
THE LOVELL Dry PLATE is 
guaranteed and proved to be as 
fast as any and more rapid than 
most. Compare the prices of 
all standard plates and note the 
saving in using THE LOVELL. 
Shipped promptly in Summer as 
well as in Winter —no delay. 
All dealers sell them. 


Try our non-halation and color-differentiating 
plates. There is nothing more perfect made. 
Our booklet, ‘Sun Magic,” free. 


THE LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. COMPANY 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





A very popular Camera this year has been the 
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if we are to judge by the number of orders we 
receive. This is not surprising, because for a 
moderate price it gives every possible advan- 
tage. 
eThe focussing arrangements are complete. 
Double sliding front. 

Can be fitted with Turner-Reich lens if 
desired. 

Wonderfully compact and simple. 

However, thisis but one of the many styles 
of cameras made by us. 

Write for a Catalogue 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Going to 7 . Pueblo Village. Walpi. 


California 


Santa Fe Route 


Scenery of rugged grandeur and vivid color. Prehistoric ruins, cliff 
and cave dwellings, petrified forests, extinct volcanos. 


The Pueblo Indians—a strange, pastoral people, with unique costumes 
and handicraft, communel dwellings and dramatic pagan ceremonies. 


The California 
Limited 


runs daily Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 












For descriptive literature, address 


~~ General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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BAUSCH @LOMB-ZEISS 


s BINOCULAR 
GLASSES 





DWARF IN SIZE-GIANT IN POWER 





THE MARVELLOUS. 


STEREO Binoculars 


Used by the Armies and Navies of the World 





Sold by all Opticians. 





Invaluable for Tourists, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen and _ general use, 
Smallest, lightest, most powerful; immense field of view. 
Only glass giving natural Stereoscopic image. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT 


Catalog of microscopic photo lenses and chemical apparatus on request. 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for Prism Stereo Booklet. 

















INSURE in 


~ THE TRAVELE 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





OLDEST 


LARGEST 
R S and BEST 











LIFE, ENDOWMENT, ACCIDENT and 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY INSURANCE ¢f 211 forms 





HEALTH POLICIES 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SIC 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 





KNESS. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses and Vehicles 
can all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS . . . + + « 0 vie «Se 


REN ay y | 
EXCESS (3% per cent. basis) 
GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JAN. TO JULY, 1go0: 
In Assets . : R ‘ ; : ‘ , ‘ 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments) 
Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 months 


Jorn EHORRIS Serng” ~=—-« J. G. BATTERSON, President 


. 24,926,280.61 
4,120,456.84 
$1,286,225.89 
1,128,534.12 
4,055,985.62 


H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies 
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2 Burnett's 


Why do you use a vanilla extract 
that is not satisfactory when you can 
always have 

Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 

Send ten cents for a book on Vanilla, its growth and 
culture. 





AC 


Joseph Burnett Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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: | “ The 


Universal 
Perfume” 


For the 


Handkerchief, 
Dressing Table 
and Bath. 
A charming and delight- 
ful Christmas Gift for 


either a Lady or Gentle- 
man. 
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